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To JOHN ADAMS, | 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
# 
DEAR zm, 


Tur happineſs 1 have had of your 


acquaintance aud correſpondence ever fince 
your embaſſy to England, our common friend- 


ſhip for Dr. Price, the ardent friend of 


ut? 


» 


and of America, your ſteady attachment to _— 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, the favourable l. 
tention you gave to the following Diſcourſes” © 
when they were delivered, and the wiſh you tf E 
expreſſed that they might be publiſhed, indus 
we to take the liberty to dedicate them is 4 1 
you, . 
Stateſmen who have the firmneſs of mind $6671 * | 
to profeſs themſelves Chriftians, and who haye * 74 
a 2 «juſt ''Y 


W The Dedication. 
«juſt ſenſe of the importance of Chriſtianity, - 
are not numerous; and thoſe of them who 
adopt a rational Chriftianitythe evidences and 
doctrines of which will bear to be ſubmitted 

to the teſt of reaſon, in. this age, in which, 
While many are carried away by the prevail- 
ing tide of infidelity, others oppoſe it by an 
enthuſiaſm which diſclaims the aid of reaſon, 
are ſtill fewer ; and are therefore entitled to 
the greater eſteem of thoſe who entertain the 

"ane ſentiments. 

We ſhall, no doubt, ourſelves be ranked 
with enthuſiaſts by thoſe unbelievers (and by 
far the greater part of them are of this claſs) 
who have become ſo without any juſt know - 
ledge of the ſubject, or inveſtigation of the 
evidence of revelation. But the contempt of 
ſuch perſons, whatever rank they may hold 
in the political or the learned world, is itſelf 
contemptible. Every ſerious inquirer after 
truth, will reſpe& other ſerious inquirers, 
. though their opinions ſhould differ ever ſo 
much, But the cenſures of men, whether well 

| 8 
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© The Dedication. n 
or ill informed, will appear of little moment to 
thoſe who look to the deciſion of the impar- 
tial Judge of all. And, mindful of his ſolemn 

warning, we muſt not be a/hamed of him, or 
of his cauſe, in any circumſtances,” however 
unfavourable, leſt he ſhould be aſhamed of us 


at a time when his favour will be of mu 
greater moment to us than any thing elſe. 


You and I, Sir, are advancing to a Ren 


of life in which theſe views naturally open 
more and more upon us. We find this world 
receding, and another faſt approaching, aud 


we feel the importance of having ſomething | 


to look to when the preſent ſcene of things 


ſhall be cloſed. And whatever we value for | 5 
ourſelves, it behoves us to recommend to 


others, You will, therefore, rejoice if an eu- 
hibition of the evidences of revealed religion, 
ſuch as is contained in theſe . ſhould 
produce any effect. 1% en 
It is happy that, in this country, reli- 
gion has no connection with civil power, a 


circumſtance which gives the cauſe af truth 


all 


„„ wu. Daran, 

all che advantage that its beſt friends can do- 

ſire. But religion is of as much uſe to Stateſ- 
men as to any individuals whatever. Chriſ- 

tian principles will beſt enable men to devote 


their time, their talents, their lives, aud what 


is often a greater ſacrifice ſtill, their charac- 
| ters, to the public good; and in public life 
this will often be, in a great meaſure, neceſ- 
Leet a man attain to eminence, of any kind, 
and by whatever means, even the moſt ho- 
nourable, he will be expoſed to envy and jea- 
louſy, and of courſe he muſt expedt to meet 
with calumny and abuſe. It was the lot of 
our Saviour himſelf, and it is a part of the 
-wiſe order of providence that it ſhould always 
be ſo. For, beſides that it is of the greateſt 
importance to the community, that every per- 
ſon in a public ſtation ſhould have the ſtrongeſt 
motive for the greateſt circumſpection, un- 
mixed praiſe is what no human mind can bear 
without injury. Ag undue glation, which 
would ſoon be found to be as huntful to him- 


I | ſelf. 
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ſelf as uußtenſant bo others; wed? tothe ds. 


- ceſfary conſequence of it. And what princis 
ples can enable a man to conſult the real good 
of his fellow-citizens,/ without being divetted 
from his generous purpoſe by a regard to 


their opinion coneerning him, like thoſe of 


the Chriſtian, who can be ſatisſied with the 
approbation of his own mind (which of courſe 
draws after it that of his Maker), and who, 


though not inſenſible to due praiſe, eam de- 


ſpiſe calumny, and, ſteadily overlooking every 


thing that is intermediate, patiently wait for 


the day of final retribution? As theſe prin-' 
ciples enabled the apoſtles to rejoice in tribu- 


virtuous ſtateſman will not complain of that 


abuſe which operates ſo favourably both 
with reſpect to his own mind, and the inte- 
reſts of his country, They are Chriſtian 
principles that beſt enable a man to bear this 
neceſſary and excellent diſcipline, and forms 
the truly diſintrreſted and magnanimous pa» 
triot. 


I cannot 


. 


I cannot conclude this addreſs without exe 
preſũing the ſatisfaction I feel in the government 
yhich has afforded me an aſylum from the per- 
ſecutiou which obliged me to leave England, 
perſuaded that, its principles being fundamen- 


Fl. tally good, inſtead of tending,, like the old 
| goyernments of Europe, to greater abuſe, it 
| will tend to continual melioration. Still, how- 

1.8 | 


ever, my utmoſt wiſh is to live as a ſtranger 
2 among you, with liberty to attend without 
interruption. to my favourite purſuits; wiſh- 

nns well to my native country, as Ido to all 
ite world, and hoping that its intereſt, and 
thoſe of this country, will be inſeparable, and 
conſequently that peace between them Rt 
Rs: J 41046 Nac tel 
1 aw, with the branch eſteem, 12 

Dear Sir, 2 | 5 
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may be conſidered as ſupplemental to thoſe 
which I delivered in England relating to the 
ſame ſubject, juſt before I left that country, 
and which have been re- printed in this. 


Being requeſted to preach in this city, 1 


thought I could not make choice of any ſub» 
jets more, unexceptionable, or more uſeful, 


than of ſuch as relate to the evidences” of r. 


vealed religion, iu an age abounding with un- 
believers, many of whom have become fo 
merely for want of better information. Be- 


ing unwilling to go over the ſame ground that 


1 bad been upon before, 1 have made theſs © 


diſcourſes interfere as little as poſſible with 
the former. Some of the ſame. obſervations 


will, no doubt, be found in both; but they 
are not many, and of ſuch particular import- 
ance, that they cannot be too much p 
22— of Chtiſti ans. 
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The Preface. 

As I had no intention of publiſhing theſe 
diſcourſes, at leaſt at this time, I did not note 
the authorities I have made uſe of in them, 
as there could, not have been any propriety, 
or uſe, in reciting them from the pulpit; and 
being at a diſtance from my library, I can- 
not add them now. But they are ſuch as, I 
am confident, no perſon at all acquainted 
with the ſubje&s will call in queſtion, They 
Were by no means originally collected by my- 
felf, The far greater part of them have been 
frequently quoted, and their accuracy never 
diſputed, I had little to do beſides collecting, 
arranging, and applying them, in a manner 
ſomewhat more adapted to my preſent pur- 
poſe. The greater part of them will be found 
in Lelatid's Neceſſity of Revelation, Young's 
Diſcourſes on Revelation the Cure-of Superſli- 
tion, and the Letters of ſome Jews to Voltaire, 
all which works I would recommend to the 
attentive peruſal of my readers. The doc- 


* 


mies of the heathen philoſophers were al- 


moſt all copied verbatim from Brucker's Hi/- 
tory of Philoſophy abridged by Dr. Enfield, a 
truly valuable, accurate, and well digeſted 
Work. The account of the Grecian oracles, 
and various of their ſuperſtitions, will be found 

| * 


in Potter 's. Antiquities of Greece, a common, | 
but moſt excellent work, | 
The. Second Part of Mr. Paine bp days 
Reaſon being publiſhed, in this city during the 
delivery of theſe Diſcourſes, I thought pro- 
per to auimadvert upon ſuch, parts of it as ap- 
peared to me molt deſerving of notice. I had 
once thought of replying to this part of the 
work more at large, as I did to the firſt 
but I afterwards thought that aſſertions ſo ex 
travagant and ill-founded as Mr. Paine's ge- 
nerally are, may be ſafely left to have their 
full effect, as it can only be upon the minds 
of perſons 10 extremely ignorant and preſu- 
diced, that no refutation would be attended 
to by them, ſo that it would only be throw- 
ing pearls before ſawing. | 
So great is Mr, Paine's ignorance with re- 
ſpect to ſubjects of this nature, that he main- 
| tains, page 35, that the book of Job has 
all the circumſtantial evidences of being an 
4 original book of the Gentiles,” principally 
becauſe he finds in it the mention of Orion, 
 Ardurus, and the Pleiades, which are Greek 
words; when theſe terms occur only in trauſ- 
lations, thoſe in the original being quite dif- 
A 2 fere ent. 
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x The Preface, 

ferent, Surely he had acceſs to ſome unbe- 
lievers, who could have informed him better. 
Without deigning to reply to any thing % 
that had been advanced againſt the firſt 
part of his work, Mr. Paine in this proceeds 
with ag air of inſolent triumph, as if all the 
advocates of revelation lay proſtrate at his feet, 
whereas they are looking down upon him, 
and feel no emotions but thoſe of pity: for 
himſelf, and his deluded followers, the _ 
led by the blind. 
| There are, however, unbelievers more ig 
norant than Mr. Paine, What M. Volney, 
and others in France ſay, is inconſiſtent with 
their ſuppoſing that there ever was fuch a 
perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, and therefore, though 
they may have heard that there are fuch books 
asthoſe of the New Teſtament, I concludethat 
they cannot have read them. Surely ſuch ig- 
noranceas this does not mark the Age of Rea/on. 

I have more than once obſerved that the 
, diſbelief of revelation makes the belief of the 
being of God of no practical uſe, and that 
it has, in France, led to ſpeculative atheiſm. 
In a tract publiſhed at Paris in 1793, enti- 
tled A Leiter to a Senſible Woman, is the fol- 


lowing parapraph, p. 25. 


„ Theiſm 


| The rn, 1 
„ Theiſm is an opinion reſpectable for the 
„genius, and the virtues; of men who: have 
©< embraced it“ (referring in a note to So- 
crates and Rouſſeau), ho leſs than for the 
advantage which this firſt ſtep towards 
* reaſon, on abandoning the prejudices of in- 
„fancy, has been of to mankind. But, afs 
© ter all, it is but a firſt ſtep, and no perſons 
Would ſtop there, if they would frankly give 
© way to the impulſe they have received; 
«© No perſon: remains in this intermediate 
6 ſyſtem but through want of reflection, 'ti« 
e midity, paſſion; or obſtinacy. Time, expe» 
* rience, and an impartial exatnination of our 
ideas, will undeceive us. Voltaire, who 
« was long the apoſtle of theiſm, profeſſed ta 
é doubt towards the cloſe of his life; and te- 
* pented that he had been too confident. 
* Many others have experienced the ſame,” 
If, then, any perſon! be in a ſtate of mind 
in which: he is ſhocked at the idea of abſo- 
lute atbeiſm, let him pauſe, befote he aban- 
don 7reve/ation,” and give way to what this 
writer calls the firſt impulſe. But on no ac- 
count let any obſtruction be laid in the way 
of free. Ne With the _ (z Thefſ; 
23 V. 2) 


xiv The Preface. | 
v. 2) let us prove all things, and hold fel only 
that which ſhall appear to be good. 
I might have given a curious counterpart 
* the hypotheſes of the ancient philoſophers 
in thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the mo- 
dern unbelievers. For many of their opinions 
concerning the origin of the univerſe, its ſub- 
ſequent revolutions, and other ſubjects con- 
nected with religion and morals, are not leſs 
wild, incoherent, and abſurd ; as every theory 
muſt be that excludes the belief of a God, 
and a ſuperintending providence, This un- 
deftaking, however, has been executed with 
equal truth and ability in a French work, en- 
titled Les Helviennes, ou Lettres Provinciales 
Philofopbiques, in five volumes, 12mo. 1784. 
They are called Provincial Letters in imita- 
tion of thoſe of that title by the famous Paſ- 
cal, in which he expoſed the abſurdities of 
the principles of the Jeſuits, a work of ge- 
nuine humour, to which this is, in many re- 
ſpects, not inferior. It is therefore adapted 
to afford equal entertainment and inſtruc- 
From this excellent work it will be evident 
that the rejection of revealed religion will be 
attended with all that difloluteneſs of morals 
"- ME 


The P reface. Xv 
for which the ancient heathens were remark» 
able, there being no vice for Which ſome of 
the moſt eminent of modern philoſophical un · 
believers have not been advocates; and there» 
fore that, in an advanced ſtate of ſociety, hu · 

man reaſon has never proved a ſufficient bar» 
rier againſt vice. It will alſo he evident 
that a propeyſity to the unreſtrained indul- 
gence of all the paſſions has been the princi- 
pal cauſe of the prevailing diſpoſition to throw 
off the ſalutary reſtraints of religion. 

Not only are the great Chriſtian virtues of 
humility, the forgiveneſs of injuries, and the 
loving of enemies, excluded from the claſs of 
virtues, and a ſpirit of pride and revenge encou- 
raged; not only is all virtue reduced to mere 
ſelf-love, the great end of human life repre» 
ſented to be the purſuit of pleaſure in the loweſt - 
ſenſe of the word, and ſuicide recommended 
when this object is no longer attainable; but the 
very barrier between men and brutes has been 
thrown down by many eminent unbelievers, 

All the ancient legiſlators even among the 
heathens, conſidered the laws of marriage as 
the firſt ſtep towards civilization, and the 
conjugal and parental relations as, what no 
doubt they are, the chief ſource of the ſweets 

| Tc "I 2 
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of ſocial life, But many modern unbelievers 
openly plead not only for an unbounded liber- 
ty of divorce, but a community of women, 
and make very light of the vices moſt con- 
trary to nature. What is this but reducing 
men even lower than the ſtate of brutes? 
And what can we expect from the natural 
operation of theſe principles, but the preva- 
lence of thoſe vices, which the apoſtle in his 
fecond epiſtle to Timothy enumerates as a 
ſymptom of the approach of the Jaft timer, 
which are elſewhere deſcribed as exceedingly 
calamitous, 2 Tim. iii, 1, This #now, that in 
, he laft days perilous times ſhall come, For men 
hall be lovers of their ownſetves, &c. The 
apoſtle Peter alſo ſays, 2 Pet. iii, 3, Knowing 
this that there ſhall come in the laft days ſeoffers, 
walking after their own luſis, and ſaying, Where 
ts the promiſe of his coming, &c. Reflecting 
on theſe things, we may well ſay with the 
evangeliſts, after they had related our Sa- 
viour's predictions concerning the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, and the various ſigus of its ap- 
proach, Let him that readeth under fland, 
Matt, xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14. 
Unbelievers often complain of the difference 
of opinion among Chriſtians, but their own 


opinions, 


opinions, even on the ſubject of Chriſtianity, 
are as vatious. The celebrated Mr. D'Alem- 
bert, in his Letters to the late King of Pruſſia 
(CEuvres Poſthumes, tom. 14, p. 105), ſays; 
66 It appears evident to me, as it does to yout 
* majeſty, that Chriſtianity in its origin was 
“ nothing but pure deiſm ; that Jeſus Chriſt, 
the author of it, was only a kind of philo- 
6 ſopher, the enemy of ſuperſtition, of perſe- 
* cution, and of prieſts ; who preached bene- 
* yolence and juſtice, and reduced the whole 
« law to the love of our neighbour, and the 
* worſhip of God in ſpirit and in truth; and 
* that afterwards, St. Paul, then the fathers 
* of the church, and laſtly the councils, un- 
% happily ſupported by the ſovereigns, chang« 
6 ed this religion. I therefore think it would 
6 be doing great ſervice to matikind to re- 
6 duce Chriſtianity to its primitive ſtate, 
$ confining it to preaching to the people the 
„ doQtrine of a God rewarding virtue, and pu- 
* niſhing vice, who abhors ſuperſtition, de- 
* teſts intolerance, and who requires of men 
% no other worſhip than that of loving and 
" affiſting one another.” | 

The ſcheme of reducing Chriſtianity" t to 
its priqutive ſtate, is, no doubt, excellent, 
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and. this writer's idea of that ſtate is not far 
from the truth. But his aſſertion that Jeſus 
Chriſt. taught pure dtiſin, is altogether un- 
founded, If there he any truth in his hiſtory, 
he tau ght the doctrine of a reſurrection, and 

ſupported it by miracles, and Paul was far 
from making any addition to the doctrine of 
his maſter. He had too many enemies among 
Chriſtians, to have had that in his power. 
How / Chriſtianity was corrupted afterwards is 
well known, and I have ſhewn the progreſs 
of it in my Hiftory of the Corruptions e 


7 lianity. 


Since the writing of this Preface, 1 hw 
bow favoured with a ſight: of the third vo- 
lume of © Aſiatic Antiquities, a work which 
promiſes to throw great light on the mytho- 
logy, and early hiſtory, of ſeyeral ancient na- 
tions; and one paſſage in it, containing a quo- 
tation from an ancient Hindoo writer, per- 
haps' nearly as old as Moſes, is ſo curious in 
itſelf, and ſuch. a confirmation of one part of 
his biſtory, that .1 am perſuaded my readers. 


will be pleaſed with the communication of it. 
The work is entitled Paama- puran, and the 


tranſlation of it is by Sir William Jones. 
Though the narrative is in ſubſtance the ſame 
bu: with 


The" Pra. * ix 

with that of - Moſes, they differ in ſo many 
circumſtances,” that it is evident the writers 
did not copy from one another. 

To Satyavarman, that ſovereign of 150 | 
« whole earth, were born three ſons, the el- 
« deſt Sherma, then Charma “, and thirdly 

* Tyapeti by name. They were all men of 
good morals, excellent in virtue, and vir- 
4 tuous deeds, ſkilled in the uſe of weapons, 

to ſtrike with, or to be thrown, brave men, 

« eager for victory in battle. But Satyavar- 
% man being continually delighted with de- 
vout meditation, and ſeeing his ſons, fit for 
« dominion, laid upon them the burthen M 
government. 

Wbhilſt he remained honouring 3 ab- 
„ fying the gods, and prieſts, and kine; one 
« day, by the act of deſtiny, the king, having 
0% drank mead, became ſenſeleſs, and lay aſleep 
« naked. Then was he ſeen by Charma, and 
* by him were his two brothers called. To 
„hom he ſaid, © What now has befallen? 
In what ſtate is this our fire ?? By thoſe two 
% was he hidden with clothes, and called to 
his ſenſes again and again. 


„Colonel Wilford obſerves, that in the vulgar dialefts 
Fm is uſually pronounced Cham, and Sharma, Sham. 


Having 


Xx The Pyiſau. 
Having recovered his inteſlect, and per- 
r ſectly knowing what had paſſed, he vurſed 
« Charma, ſaying, Thou ſhalt be the fervant 
« of ſervants; and fince thou waſt à laugh- 
* ter in their preſence, from laughter ſhalt 
„thou acquire a name. Then he gave to 
* Sharma the wide domain on the ſouth of 
* the ſnowy mountain. And to Jyapeti he 
« gave all on the north of the ſnowy moun- 
« tain; but he, by the power of religious 
„ conternplation, attained ſupreme bliſs,” 
Sir William Jones had before advanced 4 
conjectute that the 4/xhans might be of He- 
brew extraction, and part of the ten tribes 
that were carried into captivity by the Aſſy- 
Hans. In bis * Anniverfiry Diſcourſe,” pre- 
fFxed to this volume, he ſays; p. 6, There 
& js ſolid ground for believing that the Afghans 
« are deſcended from the Jews, beeauſe they 
6 ſormetirnes in confidence avow that unpopu- 
e lar origin, whith in general they ſedulouſ- 
« ty conceal, and which other muſſelmen 
«perpetually aſſert ; becauſe Havaret, which 
« appears to be the Aſeseib of Eſdras, is ohe 
* of their territories, and prineipally becauſe 
$ their language is evidently, a dialect of the 


W Wo" Chaldaic,'! 
Laſtly, 
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Lady, after reciting the unfavourable cha- 


rafter given oſ the Jews by their enemies, and 
acceding to it, for which I am far from ſecing 
ſuKicient reaſon, he ſays, p. 15, „They had 
the peculiar merit, among all the raceg of 
„ men under heaven, of preſerving a rational 
« and pure ſyſtem of devotion, in the midſt 
of a wild polytheiſm, inhuman or obſcene 
« rites, and a dark labyrinth of errors, pro- 
duced by ignorance, and ſupported by inte» 
66 reſted fraud, Theological inquiries, he 
adds, ** are no part of my preſent ſubje&; but 
J cannot refrain from adding, that the col 
« Jeftion af tracts which, from their excel» 
„ Jence, we calb-#he ſcriptures, contain, inde 
„ pendently of a divine origin, more true 
« ſublimity, more exquiſite beauty, purer mo- 
&« rality, more important hiſtory, and finer 
« ſtrains both of poetry and eloquence, than 
& could be collected within the ſame compaſs 
« from all other books that were ever com- 
« poſed in any age, or in any idiom. The 
* two parts of which the ſcriptures conſiſt, 
1 are connected by a chain of compoſitions?” 
(meaning the prophetical books) ** which bear 
© no reſemblance in form or ſtyle to any that 
can be produced from the ſtores of Grecian, 

Indian, 


Indian, Perfian, or even Arabian, learning. 
«© The antiquity of theſe compoſitions no man 
4 doubts, and the unſtrained application of 
„them to events long ſubſequent to their 
publication, is a ſolid ground of belief, that 
« they were genuine productions, and . 
« quently inſpired.” 

When I compare the decided opinion of | 
ſuch a man as Sir William Jones, in which 
all men of learning will concur, with the con- 
fident aſſertions of Mr, Paine, who ſays that 
the books of ſcripture are-but modern compo- 
ſitions, I think of a man either really blind, 
or wilfully ſhutting his eyes, and 3 
* ith it en to be 64 | 
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VIEW 


or THE 


EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


DISCOURSE I, _ 
The Importance of Religion. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of jr; 
00 4p hate knowledge and inſtruction, 
| ROT i. 15 3 


By the feer of God we may _ well heh 
derſtand religion in general, and there can be 
no doubt but that by religion Solomon meant 
ſuch principles of it as he held to be the beſt 
founded, or the revelation by Moſes. And'as 
I propoſe, in a ſeries of diſcourſes, to give a 
view of the evidences of revealed religion, I 
ſhall in this ſhow that the ſubject is of import. 
ance, that the knowledge we receive by meaus 
of it is of real value, tending to exalt the cha- 
B racter, 7 
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racter, and add to the happineſs of man, In- 
deed if this be not the uſe of religion, it would 
not be worth, our while to make any enquiry 
intoits evidenced; becauſe on that ſuppoſition, 
true or falſe, it would be an uſeleſs and inſig- 
nificant thing. The queſtion is the more de- 

ſerving of an attentive conſide ration, as many, 
I imagine, moſt, unbelievers, maintain that 
religion is not merely an uſeleſs, but a hurt- 
ful thing, debaſing the mind of man, and 
adding to the miſeries of his exiſtence, ſo that 
it is rendering him an effential ſervice to free 
his mind from it, 

Now, what is it that the friends of religion 
ſay is ſo beneficial, - and its adverſaries ſo'miſ- 
chievous, to man? The principles of reli- 
gion are acknowledged to conſiſt in the belief 
of the being, the perfections, and providence 
of God here, and of a future ſtate of retribu- 
tion hereafter. The man who believes theſe 
things is ſaid to have religion, aud the man 
who diſbelicves them, who thinks that there 
is no God, no providence, or no future ſtate, 
whatever he be in other reſpects, whether he 
be virt uous or vicious, cannot be ſaid to have 
any religion, properly ſo called. Let us, then, 
t the nature of theſe principles, and, 

what 


what effect they muſt have on thoſe who ſe- 
riouſly believe them. That principles, or 
opinions, of ſome kind or other, have real in- 
fluence on the general character, and on the 

condutt and happineſs of human life, cannot 
be denied. Man is'a thinking being. All his 
actions proceed from ſome thought or deſign, 
and his actions and conduct are certainly of 
importance, iſſuing in a better or worſe ſtate 
of his circumſtances, If the maxims he acts 
upon, and the objects of his purſuit, be juſt, 
and if his meaſures be well laid, he improves 
his condition; whereas if his maxims of con- 
duct be falſe and fallaciovs, if the objects of 
his purſuit be unworthy of him, or his conduct 
be ill directed, he muſt expect to ſuffer in con- 
ſequence. 

It alſo cannot be denied that what is call- 
ed virtue, or the right government of the 
paſſions, adds to the dignity of man, and to 
the happineſs both of individuals and of ſocie- 
ty; and religion certainly comes in aid of vir- 
tue. The man who follows the diQates of 
paſſion, and preſent inclination, without re- 
flecting on the tendency and iſſue of his con- 
duct, is ſure to involve himſelf in difficulties, 
7 unreſtrained indulgence of the natural 
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appetites, both ſhortens life, by introducing 
diſeaſes and premature death, and makes a 
ſhort life miſerable ; whereas moderation and 
diſcretion is the ſource of the trueſt and moſt 
, laſting enjoyment. Manhood conducted by 
mere paſſion and inclination, without foreſight 
of conſequences, is only a protracted child- 
hood; and what father is there who thinks 
it wiſe to indulge a child in all its varying hu- 
mours? It would ſoon deſtroy itfelf, And 
equally deſtructive and ruinous would be the 
conduct of a man who ſhould make no more 
uſe of his reaſon, but prefer his preſent gra- 
tification to future good, which is the general 
deſcription of vice. 

Could the moſt intemperate of men have a 
clear foreſight of all the diſorders and wretch- 
edneſs that will be the ſure, or very probable, 
conſequence of his conduct, with reſpect to 


4 


bas health and life, and alſo of the poverty and 


_ contempt which generally attends that mode 
of life, whatever might be his fondneſs for 
any ſpecies of ſenſual indulgence, he would 
certainly reſtrain himſelf. Alſo, how greedy 
ſoever any perſon might be of riches, could 
he,foreſec all the anxiety, and riſk, attending 
a Tee of fraudulent practices, and the little 


enjoyment | 
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enjoyment men have of diſhoneſt gain, he 
would be content to be leſs rich and more 

happy. The ambition of Alexander, of Cæſar, 
or of Charles the twelfth of Sweden, would 
have been reſtrained, if they could have ſeen 
the whole progreſs and termination of their 
ſchemes. 

1, Now religion both extends the fore- 
ſight of man, and puts him under the direc- 
tion of a being whoſe foreſight is greater than 
that of any man, When a man loſes his na- 
tural parent, and guide, religion ſupplies him 
with another, ſuperior in all reſpects to the 
former, By religion he puts himſelf under 
the direction of the Supreme Being, his true 
parent and beſt friend, on whoſe wiſdom he 
may always rely, and in whoſe guidance he 
is ſure to find happineſs. Any rule of life 
and conduct drawn up by men like ourſelves 
may be erroneous, being founded on imperfe& 
views of things, The beſt parent may err 

L in the management of his favourite child, 
whoſe welfare he has moſt at heart. But the 

by” Being who made man can never err. 
The obſervance of his precepts muſt lead to 
happineſs; and the full perſuaſion of this, 
which religion cannot fail to give us, puts an 
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end to all doubt and uncertainty about what 
we ought to do, ſuperſeding our on judg - 
ment, and ſilencing all the evaſions of paſſion 
and prejudice. And this alone is a circum- 
ſtance of unſpeakable advantage. 

A perſon bent upon any particular gratifi- 
cutibn, however criminal, will make a thou- 
ſand apologies for the innocence, and perhaps 
the public utility, of it, which his own reaſon, 
biaſſed, of courſe, by inclination, might never 
be able to ſee the fallacy of; which however 
the authority of an acknowledged maſter will 
filence at once, What has not the ingenuity 
of liberties pleaded in favour not only of for- 
nication, but even of adultery ; and by what 
ſpecious names have thoſe groſs offences againſt 
the order, the decency, and peace of ſociety 
been not only covered from ignominy, but even 
recommended, as indications of a man's ſpitit, 
as a ſource of real pleaſure to ſome, and only 
an imaginary injury to others? How many 
perſons have actually made their boaſt of ac- 
tions of other kinds for which they deſerved 
to be baniſhed from all civilized ſociety ? How 
has murder itſelf, in the form of a duel, and 
in ſome countries in that of private aſſafſina- 


tion, been more than juſtified, from falſe no- 
8 , tions 
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tions of honour, the ſuppoſed dignity of re- 
venge, and the meauneſs of ſubmitting t to in- 
ſults and wrongs? 

We ſee that men who have no belief in re- 
ligion, actually commit theſe crimes, and in- 
deed any other, without remorſe, But this 
can never be the caſe where there is a prin- 
ciple of religion, where it is really believed 
that the authority of the Supreme Being has 
interpoſed, and expreſsly, as by a voice from 
heaven, abſolutely forbidden the practices 
above mentioned, how ingeniouſly ſoever 
apologized for; ſaying to man, Thou /halt not 
commit murder, thou ſhalt not commit adultery, | 
thou ſhalt not fleal, &c. GS. 

2. Many perſons, influenced by regard to 
their reputation, will refrain with ſufficient 
care from ſuch aQions as they know would 
diſhonour them in the opinion of their fellow= 
creatures; but without a ſenſe of religion they 
would feel little or no remorſe in committing 
any crime with reſpect to which they had no 
ſuſpicion of being detected and expoſed, Re- 
ligion is a guard againſt even ſecret vices, The 
belief that nothing is concealed from the eye 
of God, that he ſees what man cannot ſee, 
diſcerning even the thoughts and inclinations 
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of the heart, will make a man as careful nat 
to offend in private as in public. When the 
eye of man is not upon him, he well knows 
there is an eye that always ſees him, and yhat 
though | he might eſcape the cenſure of man, 
he has no means of eſcaping the righteous 
ipdgmens of God, 

Not only public cenſure, but other puniſh- 
ments, often fail to be inflicted on the guilty 
in this world. A man, therefore, who has 
no belief in another, may be tempted to riſk 
a great deal with a reaſonable proſpect of im- 
punity. For of the many crimes that are 
committed in human ſociety, only a few are 
actually puniſhed. But this avails nothing to 
@ believer in religion, and a future ſtate, . He 
knows that there is a day coming in which 
God will judge the world in righteouſneſs, 
and that no vice, though undetected, and un- 
puniſhed, here, will eſcape animadverſion and 
puniſhment hereafter, Þ 

Many offenders eſcape puniſhment in this 
world by means of their power, as well as 
their addreſs. The rich and the great have, 
in too many caſes, little to fear from the moſt 
flagrant violations of juſtice with reſpe& ta 
the poor, who are without money and with- 
=, A out 


out friends; and the kings and tyrants of the 
earth, to gratify their revenge, their Juſt of 
power, or mere caprice, ravage whole nations, 
and introduce an incalculable maſs of miſery 
among their fellow-creatures, without 'the 
moſt diſtant appreheuſions of ſuffering in their 
own perſons in conſequence of it, But! all 
this ends with the preſent ſcene. In the fu- 
ture the greateſt monarchs will appear on a 
footing with the meaneſt of rational beings. 
No wealth or power will be of any avail then, 
and the knowledge of this may well be ſup- 
poſed to reſtrain men from thoſe violences and 
oppreſſions of which they now are the aus» 
thors. Thus is religion a powerful auxiliary 
of virtue, and thereby contributes ta the good 
order and peace of ſociety, as well as to the 
regulation of the private paſſions, and the . 
pineſs of individuals. 

3. Religion is of no leſs uſe wi ed 
to the troubles of life, than the duties of it. 
That, with a great preponderance of happi- 
neſs (which ſufficiently proves the goodneſs 
of God) there is a conſiderable mixture of mi- 
ſery in the world, is what no perſon who-is at 
all acquainted with it, will deny. We noed 
nat adopt the melancholy deſpairing 9 


10 De Bvidences of ” 
of Job, and ſay, Man that is born of a woman © 


1s of ſeu days, and full of trouble, or that he 


is born to trouble as the ſparks fly upwards ;" for 
this gives an idea of a preponderance of miſery, 


as the proper and intended lot of man, But 


certainly there is in the world ſickneſs as well 


as health, pain as well as pleaſure, and on many 
accounts grief as well as joy. Induſtry is not 


always ſucceſsful, marriages are not always 
happy, children are not always a bleſſing to 
their parents, and other connections in life, 
which are generally ſources of pleaſure, are 
not always ſo. There are alſo many evils 
againſt which no human prudence-can guard 
us, as famine from inclement ſeaſons, and 
peſtilential diſorders, which we are as yet un- 
able to inveſtigate, or prevent, All countries 


are more or leſs ſubject to hurricanes, tempeſts, 


and earthquakes; and the happieſt and longeſt 
life muſt terminate in death. It is in vain to 
fay, with the Stoics, that what we ſuffer by 
theſe means are no evils, or that we do not 


feel them. 


But when nature abandons us to grief and 


deſpair; religion ſteps in to our conſolation, 


aſſuring us, that nothing can befal us, or 
others, without the will and appointment of 
God, 


* 
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God, our heavenly Father, and that What- 


ever he wills is always wiſeſt and byft, whe» 
ther, at the time, we can ſee-it to be ſo or 
uot. As the Pſalmiſt ſays, though clouds and 
darkneſs are round about him, righteouſneſs and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne. - Re- 
ligion aſſures us that, if by means of the evils 
of life, God chaſtiſes us, it is with the affec- 
tion of a parent, aud always for our good. 
We can then ſay, with the apoſtle, that 4 
things will be made to work together for good to 
them that love God, that, in this caſe, /ife or 


death, things proſperous, or things adverſe, are 


equally ours, and will terminate in our advan- 
tage. With this perſuaſion we may bear all 
the evils of life, numerous and heavy as they 
ſometimes are, not only with patience and' 
reſignation, but even with ſatisfaction and plea- 
ſure, rejoicing, as the * did, in all kinds 
of tribulation. _ 

4. But religion is found to be of the zreate(t 
value at the cloſe of life, opening to us a bet 
ter proſpect than that on which we then ſhut 
our eyes. Without religion all that the greateſt 
philoſopher can pretend to is, that be has had 
enough of Jife, and that he obeys the call of 
nature without reluctance. But even this, if 

he 
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he has really enjoyed life, is more than he can 
fay with truth, If he has enjoyed life, it 
muſt be ſweet to him, and conſequently he 
cannot but wiſh to prolong or reſume it. A 
good man may, in one ſenſe, have had cnough 
of life, and, from the fatigues and uniformity 
of it, be as it were weary of it ; but it is only 
fuch wearineſs as is felt at the cloſe of an active 
well ſpent day, when we wiſh for reſt, but 
with the hope of riſing with renewed vigour 
and activity, and with the proſpect of greater 
enjoyment, in the morning. That morning 
to a chriſtian is the reſurrection to a new and 
better life, Of this nature gives us no hope ; 
but religion the greateſt certainty, 

According to the principles of religion, this 
world is only the infancy of our being. This 
life is only a ſchool, in which we are training 
up for a better and immortal life, and all the 
events and diſcipline of it are calculated to 
prepare us for entering with advantage upon 
it; ſo that a good man, with the faith and 
hope of a chriſtian, can bid adieu to this world 
not only with tranquillity, but with fatisfac- 
tion and triumph; ſinging the triumphant 
ſong, O death, where is thy Hing ? 0 grave, 
where is thy victory? 
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When chriſtians loſe their friends and re- 
lations by death, they do not grieve as the hea- 
then who have no hope; but commit them 
with confidence to the hands of their merciful 
Creator, whoſe views in calling them into being 
were not confined to this preſent life. He be- 
lieves that this his ſeparation from his virtuous 
friends is but for a time, and a ſhort time, and 
he has no doubt of meeting them again, aud, in 
more favourable circumſtances for enjoying 
their ſociety than ever, There the affectionate 
parent meet his beloved children, and 
children their parents, not worn down by af - 
fliction, diſeaſe, or hard labour, incapable of 
enjoyment, which is oſten the caſe in this 
world, but with all their faculties in full vi- 
gour, and ſuperior to what ever they were be · 
fore; every thing valuable and amiable in them 


improved, and their imperfections done away 3, 


ſo that their ſociety, which we ſhall never, 
loſe again, will be more deſirable than ever. 
Compared with this ſolid ground of conſola - 
tion under the troubles of life, and the fears. 
of death, what has mere reaſon or philoſophy 

to offer ? 
5. And it is a particular recommendation of 
religion, that both its teachings and conſola- 
- tions 
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tions require no acuteneſs of intellect, They 


ate level to the underſtandings of all men. 


As to the precepts of religion, they ate thus 
ſummed vp by the prophet, What abih the 
Lord thy God require of thee, but to do juſtice, 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
In this. ſhort compaſs are comprized all the 


great duties of religion, and ſurely nothing 
can be more intelligible. 


As tothe conſolations of religion, they are ad- 
dreſſed to the common feelings and principles 
of human nature, ſuch as men act upon every 
day. It is the expectation of diſtant good as 
a balance to preſent evil. Religion does not 
require men to give up their eaſe, their for- 
tunes, or their lives, for nothing; but for a 
ſufficient recompence. Thou /halt be recom-' 


penſed, ſaid our Saviour, at the reſurrettion of 
_ the juſt. All that is requiſite is a ſtretch of 


thought, and a comprehenſion of mind, which 
ſhall enable men to contemplate a thing cer- 
tainly future, as if it were preſent ; and by this 


means give it its proper value in compariſon 


with things preſent, which, in conſequence 
of being ſo, are poſſeſſed of an undue advan- 
tage over them, But what things that are 
future loſe in this e is balanced by their 


real 
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real magnitude, and importance. T be things 
that are ſeen, ſays the apoſtle (2 Cor. iv. 18), 
are temporal, but the things that are unſeen are” 
eternal, lt is, therefore, the more eaſy, by x. | 
firm faith, and a ſteady contemplation,"to' 
give them their juſt degree of eſtimation, and 
to feel and act properly with reſpect to them; 
as thouſands and millions have actually done, 
who have cheerfully abandoned' every thing. 
in life, and life itſelf, when the retaining of | 
them was incompatible with their rom pro- 
ſpecks beyond the grave. 

6. lt is by habituating the lid to contem- 
plate great and diſtant objects, that religion 
enlarges and ennobles the minds of men, ad- 
vancing them farther beyond the ſtate of chil- 
dren; who are only affected by things imme- 
diately preſent to them, and from the great 
bulk of mankind, who do indeed look before 
them, but not far. They can ſow and plant 
one year in hope of a return in the next, and 
they can expend their money in the purchaſe | 
of goods with a view to ſell them to advan- 
tage in a future and diſtant market. "Alſo, 
when they labour under any diſorder, they 


can take diſguſting medicines in the hope ß 


a cure. But this 1s far-ſhort of looking to 
a world 


36 "the Bolle, of 
4. world beyond the grave, laying up trea- 
ſure in heaven, making friends of the mam- 
mon of uarighteouſneſs here, in order to 
de received into everlaſting habitations here- 
after, This is done by the help of religion, 
which by this means makes a man a ſuperior 
kind of being to what he was before, 
I great thoughts, as Lord Bacon ſays, make 
great minds, how much ſuperior muſt, be that, 
man who is habitually employed in the con- 
templation of God, of a providence, and a 
future ſtate, who ſees the band of God in 
every thing, and receives all the difpenſations 
of providence with a contented and thankful 
heart, whoſe faith is not ſhaken by all the, 
diſtreſs and calamity of which he is a witneſs, 
and all that himſelſ, his friends, his country, 
or the world, may ſuffer, and who when he 
comes to die can look back with ſatisfaction, 
and forward with hope and joy, to the man 
who is either wholly ignorant of theſe great 
principles, or an unbeliever in them, whoſe 
vieys are bounded by what he ſecs in this 
lifefand whocan only ſay, Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die, To ſuch perſons life 
is indeed of little value. And it is no won- 
der [thats under any particular preſſure of 
5 trouble 
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trouble or diſappointment, they throw it vp: 
and put an end to their lives in deſpair. 
7. Though | hayerepreſented the religious 
man as acting an plain and iptelligible princis 
ples, and as overlooking preſent evils for the 
ſake of future good, it by no means follows 
that he will be an intereſted character, and 
never love virtue for its own ſake. It is by 3 
rational felf intereſt that the moſt diſintereſted 
characters are formed. This admits of au eaſy 
jlluſtration from what we know concerning 
the love of matey. The greateſt miſer dogs 
not begin with the love of money as an ulti- 
mate object, or for its n ſake, but only far 
the fake of the advantages it can procure him. 
And yet we {ee that it is poſſible, in a courſe of 
time, for men to come to love money, and to 
employ all their powers, and all their time, 
in the acquiſition of it, Without giving the 
leaſt attention to the uſe of it, and indeed 


without eyer making any proper uſe of it at 8 


all; their ideas neyer going beyond the mere 
accumulation of it. Let any thing be pur- 
ſued, though as a means, and in a courſe af 
time, it will come to he an end, | 
In like manner, let a man from any prig- 
ciple, habituate himſelf to reſpect the autho- 
| C rity 
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18 The Evidences of | 
rity of God, to do good to others, and prictiſe 
virtue in general, though at firſt with no other 
view than to his reward in a future ſtate, and 


in time he will live virtuouſly, without giv- 
ing any attention to his ultimate intereſt in it; 
and in this progreſs he will neceſſarily become 


as diſintereſtedly virtuous as it is poſſible, in 


the nature of things, for a man to be, Ile 


may begin with the mere fear of God, or a 
dread of his diſpleaſure, but at length he will 
be actuated by the pureſt /ove, and an entire 
devotedneſs to his will, as ſuch. He may be- 
gin with doing kind offices to others from 
any motive ſufficient to produce the external 


action, but at length he will come with the 
apoſtle, 10 /ove with a pure heart fervently, 


taking the greateſt pleaſure in doing kind of- 
fices, without any idea, or expectation, of a 
return. He may at firſt abſtain from ſenſual 
indulgence from a perſuaſion of what he may 
ultimately ſuffer in conſequence of it, but in 
time he will have greater ſatisfaction in mode- 
ration than he ever had in exceſs, and he will 
readily and cheerfully do whatever he appre- 
hends to be igt, without aſking why, The 
dictates of conſcience will be with him a ſu- 
preme rule of action. 


This 
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This is that truly great and ſublime charac- 
ter to which religion, and religion alone, can 


raiſe a man. Without the principles of reli- 


gion, without the ſear of God, which Solomon 
juſtly calls She beginning of wiſdom, he wants 
the firſt neceflary ſtep in this progreſs. There 
muſt be a belief in the being and providence 
of God, and in a life of retribution to come, 
to give a man that comprehenſive vie of 
things, which alone can lead him to over- 
look temporary gratifications, and give. him 
that due command of his paſſions which is 
eſſential to rational life, He muſt firſt look 
beyond the things that are ſeen, and temporal, 
to things unſeen and eternal, or he might ne- 
ver ſee ſufficient reaſon for the practice of thoſe 
virtues which damnot bring an immediate re- 
compence. He would never reſpect the au- 
thority of God, unleſs he had a belief in his 
being and providence. - All his works would 
be done to be ſeen of men; and if the only 
reward of virtue was in another world, which 
he believed to have no exiſtence, he would 
have no ſufficient reaſon to exerciſe it at all. 

But having this fazth, the foundation of 
right conduct, the ſuperſtructure is eafily 
raiſed upon it, Poſſeſſed of this firſt prin- 
Ca ciple, 


40 The Evidences of 
cCijple; a ſed is foWh, Which cahũtt fa iu time 
to produce the noble and full grown plant, 
the excellent character above deſcribed, If the 
mind be thoroughly imprefſed with the fear 
of God; the two great principles, which eom- 
priſe the whole of the moral law; the love of 
God, and of our neighbour, will in due time 
appear, and produce all the fruits of righteduf- 
Heſs, without the leaſt view to ary reward 
whatever; and on this account Will be intitled 
to, and will aſſuredly find, the greateſt. This 
is to be moſt truly godlike, and the nereſſary 
conſequence of being Ie God, r bein 8 perfect 
(or approaching as near to it as may be) as Gol 
is perfect, which our Saviour requires and en- 
courages us to be, muſt be accompatmied with 
a degree of happineſs approaching the di- 
Hite, 19 
uch being the obvious uiſe ald ſubſtantih 
valde of religion, with refpe& to the conduct 
of life, the troubles we are expoſed to in it, 
and at the hour of death, and to form the moſt 
exalted of human characters, it certainly be- 
hoves us to examine the evidence of it, and to 
do this not faperficially, but with the greateſt 
attention, as a queſtion in the deciſion of which 
we are all moſt deeply intereſted. I may add 
that 
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that 4 virtuous and good man cannot but wiſh 
that the principles of religion may appear to 
he well founded, becauſe it is his intereſt that 
they ſhould be ſo; and if there be this bias on 


our minds in this enquiry, it 1s a reaſonable 
and honourable bias, ſuch as no perſon need 
be aſhamed to avow. a 
At the ſame time, the greater is the object 

propoſed to us, the more ſcrupulous we ſhall 
naturally be in our enquiries concerning it. 
When the apoſtles were firſt informed of the 
reſurre&ion of their beloved maſter, it is ſaid 
by the hiſtorian, that hey did not believe through 
joy; and it was not without the moſt irreſiſtible 
evidence, that of their /en/es, that they were 
at length ſatisfied with reſpect to it. Let us 
act the ſame part, and not receive a pleaſing. 
tale merely becauſe it is pleaſing to us, but 
ſtrictly examine the evidence of it; and this 
is what I propoſe to lay before you, with the 
greateſt plainneſs, without concealing any dif- 
ficulties that appear to me to be worthy of 
much notice. Chriſt and the apoſtles always 
appealed to the underſtanding of their hearers, 
and it can only be a ſpurious kind of religion 
that diſclaims the uſe of reaſon, that faculty 
by which alone we are capable of religion, and 
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by which alone we are able to diſtinguiſh true 
religion from falſe, and that which is genuine, 


from the foreign and heterogeneous matter 
that has been added to it, 


DISCOURSE 


Revealed Religion. 


| DISCOURSE 1 
ot we ſu dure value of Revealed | 
Religion, 10 


m_ 
* # 


| He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; : 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 


bly with thy God. Mican'vi. 8, 


Pa ROPOSING to > deliver a ſeries of diſcourſes 
on the evidences of revealed religion, I have 
begun with ſhewing the real value of religion 
in general, conſiſting in a belief of the being 
and providence of God, and of a future ſtate 
of retribution, Taking it, therefore, for 
granted, that this faith is of real value to 
men, both as individuals and as members of 
ſociety, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew that 
the plan of communicating this knowledge by 
occaſional interpoſitions of the Supreme Being 
is, in ſeveral reſpects, preferable to that which 

| C4 unbelievers 


u maten 

unbelievers boaſt of as ſuperior to it, viz. the 
gradual acquiſition of it by the mere uſe of 
reaſon. 

But I would previouſly obſerve that, pro- 
vided the great n be giintd, viz. the im- 
provement of the human character by the at- 
tailtfriert of ſuch en edge, und the forthing 
of ſuch habits, as ill qualify men to be moſt 
happy in themſelves, and diſpoſe them to 
communicate the moſt happineſs to others 
(which is the great object with God, the 
common parent of us all), 'the means are of 
no farther value. That ſcheme, or ſyſtem, 
whatever it be, which beſt promotes this 
great end is, for that reaſon, the beſt; and if 
the tWo ſchemes be equally adapted to guih 
the ſame en, they are exnctly of equal 
value. | 

Rellgidn itſelf is only a means, or inſtru- 
ment, to make men virtuous, and thereby 
happy, in fuch a matter as rationdl beings 
Ake Alone capable of being made happy: and 
the different kinds, forte, ktites, or exerciſes, 
uf teligion, are of no value but they tend 
tb mate men feligivits, inſplring them with 
the fear of God, and diſpoſition eonſelen- 
tiouNy'to- obſerve whatever he is ſuppoſed-to 
require 
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= Revealed Religion. a5 
require of them. This great truth, which 
we ought ever to bear in mind, 1s clearly ex» 
prefied in my text, What doth the Lord rr. 
quire of ther, but ta db jufily, 10 love, mercy, 
and ito walk humbly with thy God; i. e. 0 
entertain juſt ſentiments, and obſorve a right 
conduct, with reſpect to God and man: and 
every thing thut God has ſheurd us, Whe⸗- 
ther by the light of nature, or by oocafional 
ittterpoſſtions, has no other object than this. 
He hath ſhewed thee, O man, "what is good, 
what tends to make him virtuous and happy. 


Let no perſon, therefore, value himſelf vn 


his religion, as ſuch, be the principles of it 
vver ſo true, his knowledge ef it ever ſo 
exact, and his faith in it ever ſo firm. He is 
thereby only poſſeſſeſl of a means to a certain 
end; and if that end be not attained, he is fo 

Far from being a garner by beiug poſſeſſad of 
the means, that he is highly -culpable for 
having ſuch an inſtrument, and making no 
proper uſe of it. For better, as the apaſtſe 
ſays (2 Peter ii. 21), would it be mur 10 
have 'known the 4vay 'of 'righteouſneſs than, 
after having thnown'it, to depart from it, i. e. 
by living a vicious life. Alſo, according to 
| our 


our Saviour's moſt ſolemn declarations, what- 
ever may have been a man's relation to him- 
ſelf, even though he may have worked mira- 
cles in his name, if he be a worker of miguity, 
he will at the laſt day diſclaim all knowledge 

of him, and order him to depart from him. 
As the improvement of the human cha- 
rafter in virtuous principles and habits is the 
end of all religion, we muſt judge of the pre- 
ferableneſs of natural, or revealed reli gion, by 
their ſuperior tendency to effect this great 
end. But, indeed, fo little of religion, pro- 
perly ſo called, have men ever derived from 
the light of nature, and ſo little are thoſe who 
reject revelation really influenced by any re- 
ligious principle, that the true ſtate of the 
queſtion, in fact, is, Whether it be better for 
man to have the religion that is taught in the 
ſeriptures, or none at all. They who reject 
revelation may not abſolutely, and in words 
reject the belief of a God, and of a providence 
(though we ſee, in the example of the French 
philoſophers, and many others, that this is 
generally the caſe) they are not influenced by 
that belief. Nor can we wonder at this, 
when they certainly have not, in fact, any 

expectation 
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Revealed Religion. 27 
expectation of a future ſtate, which, as I ſhall 
| ſhew, was never taught to any uſeful ow 
but by revelation, 

Religion implies the belief of the being Wi 
providence of God, and ſuch a reſpect for the 
will of God, as will effectually control a 
man's natural inclinations, and direct his con- 
duct, reſtraining him from irregularities to 
which he is naturally prone, and exciting 
him to actions to which he is naturally averſe. 
But as men in general are governed either by 
ſtrong natural appetites, or a view to. their 
intereſt, it cannot be expected that virtue 
alone, without any hope of future reward or 
puniſhment, can have ſuch charms for them, 
that they will abandon their pleaſure, their 
eaſe, or their advantage, for the pure love of 
it. Suppoſing that men might arrive at a 
knowledge of the will of God, with reſpect 
to their conduct in life, they would not feel 
any ſufficient obligation to conform to it, 
without the great ſanction of future rewards 
and puniſhments. Mere authority, as that of 
a parent, or of a magiſtrate, 1s little or nothing 
without the power of rewarding and puniſh- 
ing. Nothing, therefore, but a firm belief 
in a future ſtate. of retribution, can be ex- 
peed 
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peRted to reſtrain men from giving into thoſe 
indulgences to which they have 2 ſtrong pro- 
penſity. 

1. With reſpec} to every article of reli- 
gion, the light of vature is far from being 
ſufficiently clear and diſtin, ſo as to be in- 
Jerred with certainty by the moſt intelligent 
of men. With reſpect to what is moſt eſ- 
ſential to human happineſs, the wiſeſt of men 
do not appear to have been, in fact, ſuperior 
to the bulk, having, in a variety of reſpects, 
laid down the moſt erroneous rules for the 
oondut of men. Plain as the moſt important 
- mnaxims of morality are, there is not one of 
them but what the moſt enlightened, not 
only of the ancient philoſophers, but of mo- 
dern unbelievers, have controverted. What 
We call conſcience, aud which we might ex- 
pect to be a better guide in this reſpect than 
even reaſon, is by no means the ſame uniform 
prineiple in all mon. It is ſormed by various 
aſſociatious of ideas, depending on the cir- 
cumſtances of our education; ſo that things 
which abſolutely ſhock ſome per ſons, are not 
Felt as at all improper iby others. There is, 
therefore, ſomething wanted ſuperior to the 


Wes of reaſon, or natural conſcience, and 
this 


3 
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this can only be revealed religion, or the au- : 


thority of our Maker, which muſt be obeyed 


without reaſoning. Man will, no doubt, 


diſpute even about the will of God, when it 
is moſt clearly revealed, as they do concern- 
ing the moſt expreſs laws that are ever made 
by men; but if this be done with reſpe& to 
the articulate voice of God, it will be done to 
a much greater extent, and with much more 
plauſibility, to the inarticulate voice of nature, 
which every perſon will interpret as 29 is 
previouſly inclined. 

If when men are hutried on by paſſion, ot 
ſwayed by intereſt, they will trauſgreſs ſuch 
poſitive and acknowledged commands as how 


ſhalt not commit adultery, thou ſhalt not fleal, 


Sc. as we ſee that, in fact, they do, it will 
not, however, be without reloctance and re- 
morſe; and therefore tranſgreſſions will be 
lefs frequent, and leſs flagrant, and repent- 
ance and amendment may be more reaſonably 
expected to follow, But where no ſuch po- 
ſitive command is acknowledged to exiſt, and 
the voice of nature alone is to be conſulted 


about the proper conduct of life, moſt men 
will miſtake their own inclination for the 
voice of nature, and conſequently fin without 
reluctance 
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reluctance or remorſe. Of this it would be 
eaſy to give inſtances in the cleareſt of all 
caſes ; but this would take up too much of 
our time, and ſomething of this was men- 
tioned in my laſt diſcourſe, 

2. Still leſs would men, by the mere light 
of nature, have ever attained to auy ſatisfactory 
concluſion with reſpect to the ultimate deſign 


of the Author of Nature in the formation of 


man: I mean the prolongation of his exiſt- 
ence beyond the grave. On this moſt inter- 
eſting of all queſtions, nature is altogether 
filent. Judging from appearances, as the 


brutes die, ſo does man; and all his faculties 


and powers die with him. That at death any 
thing eſcapes, unaffeaed by this cataſtrophe, 
is a mere arbitrary ſuppoſition, unſupported 


by any appearance, or probability of any 


kind. 

That the belief which the ancient Greeks 
and Romans had of a future life, imperfect 
and of little value as it was, was originally 
derived from revelation, but exceedingly cor- 
rupted by tradition, is pretty evident from 
this circumſtance, that when they began to 


ſpeculate on the ſubject, and examine the 


reaſons they could produce for it, all ſerious 
belief 
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belief in the doctrine ſoon vauiſned. With 
the Platoniſts, who made the moſt of this 
doctrine, it was only a curious ſpeculation, of 
no real uſe in the conduct of life, ſuch as it 
is with Jews and Chriſtians. Indeed, the 
reaſons which the Platoniſts gave for this 
doctrine, and which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Socrates, are ſuch as could not 
poſſibly have any weight with thinking men. 
That on which he lays the greateſt ſtreſs, is 
the doctrine of pre-exiſtence, that the ſouls 
of men were originally without bodies, and 
afterwards confined in them as in a priſon, 
and that death is the breaking of this priſon. 
But where is the evidence of men having 
pre- exiſted? This doctrine of pre-exiſtence 
we find moſt fully eſtabliſhed in Egypt and 
the Eaſt, whence Plato and other Greeks de- 
rived it. With modern unbelievers it cer- 
tainly has no weight. 

It is well known that the Grſt philoſophers 
among the Greeks did not pretend to diſcover 
any thing by their own reaſoning. They 
only taught what they had learned of others, 
who had received the tenets that had been 
tranſmitted to them from early times, and 
that what they denkt a was delivered to their 
pupils 
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pupils on their ſole authority, as what was 
not to be contradicted. This was the eſta» 
bliſhed cuſtom of the Pythagorean ſchool. 
Reaſoning came into their ſchools afterwards, 
and with it the wildeſt theories on all ſub- 
jets, as I ſhall ſhew in its proper place, and 
a total ſcepticiſm with reſpect to the doctrine 
of a future ſtate of retribution, as a motive to 


Suppoſing that it were poſſible, by the 
mere light of nature, to arrive at the belief of 
a future ſtate, yet, judging from preſent ap- 
pearances, it could not be the future ſtate 
announced in the ſcriptures, a ſtate in which 
virtue will find an ample recompence, and 
vice its juſt puniſhment, but only ſuch a life 
as this, and in all other reſpects reſembling 
the preſent ; which is the belief of the North 
American Indians, and moſt other barbarous 
nations, If, becauſe we diſlike any thing in 


the preſent ſyſtem, we entertain an idea that 


the inconvemence complained of will be re- 
moved in a future ſtate, where is the evidence 
that, under the ſame powers, or principles, 
of nature, whatever they are, things u be 


ordered in a better manner? Is it poſhble to | 


infer from 
$2: 


what we ſee (and we have nothing 
| elſe 
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elſe by which to guide our conjectures) that 
thoſe evils which the Author of nature has 
thought proper, for whatever reaſon, to in- 
troduce, or to permit, here, will not be con- 
tinued there alſo? If we ſay that it is not 
agreeable to juſtice that good and bad men 
ſhould be treated as they are here, where is 
the evidence, from any preſent appearances, 
that the Author of nature intended that they 
ſhould ever be treated otherwiſe ? Left to the 
light of nature, we could only reaſon from 
What we know, and this would: lead us to 
expect that, if there be any life after death, 
it will be ſimilar to the preſent. It is only 
from the expreſs aſſurance of the Author of 
nature, communicated by revelation, that we 
believe the future ſtate will be better than 
the preſent, that in it the Tighteous will be 
fully rewarded, and the wicked puniſhed; 
It is evident, therefore, that when we aban- 
don revelation, we give up all religion properly 
ſo called, all that can have any ſalutary in- 
fluence on the hearts and lives of men. 

3- With reſpe& to men, there is certainly 
a great advantage in precepts and commands, 
promiſes and threatenings, being delivered in 


words, proceeding as from a real perſon, it 
D being 
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being by this means that inſtructions are de- 
livered with the greateſt diſtinneſs, It 
may, indeed, be ſaid, and with truth, that 
nature ſpeaks to men, and that nature teaches, 
and nature threatens, but beſides that the in- 
formation is more indiſtinctly communicated, 
it is in a manner leſs apt to make an impreſ- 
ſion, and command reſpect. It is, therefore, 
of great advantage that the attention of men 
be directed to ſomething beyond mere nature, 
viz. to the Author and Lord of nature, and 
that he be conſidered not as an allegorical 
perſonage, but a real intelligent being, capable 
of communicating his will in words, and ſuch 
ſigns as men are daily accuſtomed to, and apt 

to be impreſſed by. i 
Beſides, all men feel an unavoidable pro- 
penſity to adareſt themſelves to the Being on 
whom they depend; and without ſome mode 
of intercourſe with him, they would ſoon 
loſe fight of him, as a child would of his 
father, if he never ſaw him, and had no 
acceſs to him. Without an idea of God dif- 
ferent from what we could colle& from the 
contemplation of nature, there would be no 
ſuch thing as prayer, Indeed, unbelievers in 
revelation ridicule the idea of prayer as unna- 
tural 
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tural and abſurd, though all nations, without 
exception, have had recourſe to it; which is 
a clear proof that it is natural, as every thing 
that is univerſal muſt be. 

Authority is beſt ſupported by a mixture of 
affettion, but there cannot be any thing of this 
except towards a being reſembling other beings 
which have been the object of our affection, 
and which have engaged our confidence. And 
in revelation, but by no means in nature, the 
Supreme Being appears to us in the familiar 
character of a parent, a perſon with whom we 
can have communication, who may be con- 
ceived to be always preſent with us, who en- 
courages us to addreſs ourſelves to him, who 
always hears us, and ſometimes anſwers us. 
By this means God cafily becomes the object 
of real affection, and attachment. Here we 
find a ſolid foundation for /ove and fear, which 
are the chief motives for men's actions. With 
believers in revelation, this ſometimes dege- 
nerates into an abſurd enthuſiaſm, by which 
the Divine Being becomes the object of a fond 
and improper affection. 

We may ſay that it is beneath the Supreme 
Being, and unworthy of him, to have this 
familiar intercourſe with men; but it is of 
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great importance to our virtue and happinefs ; 
and to a Being of perfect benevolence, and who 
knows the frame that he has given us, no- 
thing will appear beneath him that is ſo well 
adapted to anſwer his benevolent purpoſe re- 
ſpecting us. Nor, indeed, would the moſt 
abſolute prince, if he really wiſhed to appear 
as the father and friend of his people, think 
any thing beneath him that tended to promote 
the happineſs of his ſubjects. 

It is ſaid by modern unbelievers, that the 
expectation of ſuch a being as the great Au- 
thor of nature condeſcending to act this bum- 
ble part is unreaſonable, and that miracles of 
all kinds, the only evidence of it, are neceſ- 
farily incredible. I anſwer that the aſſertion 
| betrays a great unacquaintedneſs with human 
nature, aud the hiſtory of man. For it has 
been the belief of all natious, aud all ages, that 
the higheſt beings of whom they had any 
idea have acted this very part, Socrates him- 
ſelf expreſſed an carneſt with for a divine in- 
ſtructor. This expectation and belief is, there- 
fore, by no means unnatural, and there muſt 
be ſomething in human nature that leads to it. 
If we look to the laſt, and therefore what 

we may ſuppoſe to be the moſt improved ſtate 
| of 
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of heathen philoſophy, thar of the later Pla- 
toniſts, or Eclectics, to which the emperor 
Julian (whoſe ſuperior good ſenſe is ſo much 
the boaſt of modern unbelievers) attached him- 
ſelf, we ſhall find them in this very reſpe& 
the moſt ſuperſtitious, the moſt enthuſiaſtic, 
and the moſt credulous of men, Far from 
ſuppoſing that men had no intercourſe with 
the Supreme Being, they expected to unite 
themſelves to him by contemplation, and cor- 
poreal mortification, ** The piety of Proclus, 
' one of the moſt celebrated of them, is highly 

d by his biographer, He ſpent whole 
days and nights in repeating prayers and 
* hymns, that he might prepare himſelf for 


an immediate intercourſe with the gods, | 
He obſerved with great ſolemnity the new 


* moons, and all public feſtivals, and on theſe 
« occaſions imagined that he converſed with 
« ſuperior beings, and was able by his ſacri- 
e fices, prayers, and hymns, to expel diſeaſes, 
* to command rain, to ſtop earthquakes, and 
to perform other ſimilar miracles,” Whe- 
ther, therefore, we look to the vulgar, or the 
philoſophers among the ancients, we ſhall find 
the idea of divine communications and of mi- 
racles to have been natural to man. Theſe 
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philoſophers did not deny the miracles of 
Chriſt, but maintained that he wrought them 
by the ſame magical or theurgic powers, as 
they were termed, which they themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed. See Enfield's Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 
vol. i. p. 83, 92. 

4. They who give ſo decided a preference | 
to the light of nature, the appearances of 
which are uniform, to that of revelation, which 
ſuppoſes N departure from the 
uſual courſe of nature, betray their ignorance 
of the nature of man, by whom all uniform 
appearances are apt to be diſregarded, but who 
never fail to be ſtruck by what is «nuſual. 
Does not every human being ſee the regular 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, the periodical re- 
turns of ſummer and winter, ſeed time and 
harveſt, but how few ever think of the wiſ- 
dom or benevolence of theſe appointments ? 
They content themſelves with obſerving - 
fed, and directing their conduct by them, 
without ever reflecting on the cauſe. But 
whenever any thing unuſual happens, when 
comets are ſeen, or eclipſes of the ſun or moon 
take place, their attention is forcibly arreſted ; 
and, after refleQing on the cauſe of the extra- 

ordinary: appearances, they may be induced 
8 . to 
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to give ſome attention to thoſe that are eon- 
ſtant. I ſhall illuſtrate this by a caſe which 
I have put on a former occaſion, 


Let a perſon unacquainted with docs; 
watches, and other machines, be introduced 


into a room containing many of them, all in 
regular motion. He ſees no maker of theſe _ 


machines, and knows nothing of their internal 
ſtructure; and as he ſees them all to move 


with perfect regularity, he may fay, on the 
principles of the atheiſtical ſyſtem, that they 


are automata, or ſelf-moving machines; and ſo 
long as all theſe machines continue in regular 


motion, and he knows nothing of the making 
of them, or the winding of them up, this 
theory may appear plauſible. 

But let us ſuppoſe that, coming into this 
room again and again, and always attending 
to the machines, he ſhall find one of them 
much out of order, and that at length its mo- 
tion ſhall entirely ceaſe; but that after conti- 
nuing in this ſtate ſome time, he ſhall again 
find it in perfe& order, moving as regularly 
as ever. Will he not then conclude that ſome 
perſon, whom he has not ſeen, but probably 
the maker of the machines, ' had been in the 
room in his abſence? The reſtoration of mo- 
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tion to the diſordered machine would impreſs 
his mind with the idea of a maker of them in 
a much more forcible manner than his ob- 
ſerving the regular conſtruction, and uniform 
motion of them, It muſt convince him of 
the exiſtence of ſome perſon capable of regu- 
lating, and therefore probably of making theſe 
machines, whether he ſhould ever ſee this 
perſon or not. 

Thus do miracles prove the exiſtence of a 
God in a ſhorter and more ſatisfactory man- 
ner than the obſervation of the uninterrupted 
courſe of nature. If there be a Being who 
can controul the courſe of nature, there muſt 


| "WER be one who originally efabu/bed it, in what- 
euer difficulty we may ſtill be left with reſpect 
to his nature, and the manner of his exiſt- 


ence. 
Why men ſhould be ſtruck with nauſea! 


appearances it is not my buſineſs to explain, 
though it would not be difficult to do it, the 


fact of their being ſo is ſufficient to my purpoſe. 
And therefore a perſon acquainted with hu- 
man nature, and this property of it, would not 
neglect to avail himſelf of it when he wiſhed 
to engage the attention of men, for the pur- 

poſe of their inſtruction and improvement, 
| Why 
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Why then ſhould we think it unnatural, or 

improper, in the Divine Being, who, as the 
maker of men, beſt knows what they are, and 
in what way to apply to them? Let no one 
then ſay that occaſional interpoſitions, or mi- 
raculous appearances, are an unnatural, or im- 
proper mode of inſtructing mankind, when it 


is in a manner neceflary to draw their atten- 


tion to a ſuperior Being, as a foundation for 
their intercourſe with him, | 

4. No leſs are they miſtaken who 1 PR 
that the evidences of revealed religion have 
more of difficulty in them than thoſe of natu- 


ral religion, by which we mean the argu» 


ments from nature for the being, perfections, 
and providence of God. On the contrary, far 
greater difficulties occur with reſpect to theſe, 
than with reſpe& to the others, and all that 
can be ſaid is, that great difficulties muſt give 
way to greater. Far am I from | uppoſing that 
the evidence for the being of a God is not ge- 
monſtrative, ſince marks of deſign, with which 
the world abounds, neceſſarily imply a deſign- 
ing or intelligent cauſe. But notwithſtanding 
this, we can never fully ſatisfy ourſelves with 
reſpect to the objection of the atheiſt, that if 
the univerſe require a cauſe, this cauſe muſt 

require 
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require another; and if the Author of nature, 
or the being we call God, exiſt without a 
cauſe, ſo may the univerſe itſelf, 

All that we can fay in anſwer to this, is 
that, whatever difficulty we may labour under 
with reſpe& to this ſubject, which will always 
be above our comprehenſion, the actual exiſt- 
ence of a viſible world, and of marks of deſign 
in it, cannot be denied, and therefore, whe- 
ther we be able to proceed any farther or 
not, we muſt acknowledge a deſigning cauſe. 
Otherwiſe we might ſay that a houſe had no 
architect, or a child no father. If the eye of 
a man require no deſigning cauſe, neither 
would a teleſcope, which is an inſtrument of 
a ſimilar nature, evidently adapted to anſwer 
a ſimilar purpoſe. And at this ſuppoſition 
every mind would revolt. 

More and greater difficulties occur when we 
proceed to the conſideration of the unity, the 
omuipreſence, the conſtant agency, and what 
is of more conſequence ſtill, the_benevolence of 
the Supreme Being, on the principles of the 
light of nature. So forcibly were the minds 
of men in the early ages, impreſſed with a 
view of the evi/s which abound in the world, 
and fo inconſiſtent did they conceive them to 
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be with the deſigns of a benevolent author, 
that they ſuppoſed there was an original prin- 
ciple of evil, independent of that of good. And 
they who ſuppoſed there was a multiplicity of 
deities (to which they were led by tne extent 
and variety they obſerved in the works of na- 
ture) imagined ſome of them to be of a bene- 
volent, and others of a malevolent diſpoſition, 
That the Author of nature is one, that he is 
ſimply, invariably, and infinitely good, and 
that all the evils we ſee and experience, - are 
calculated to promote good, are great and ſubs 
lime truths, which we derive from revelation 
only, though, on a ſtrit examination, they 
appear not to be inconſiſtent with the appear- 
ances in nature. 9 

On the other hand, the evidences of revela- 
tion are level to every capacity. That it is 
the Author of nature who interpoſes muſt be 
evident from every interruption of the uſual 
courſe of it. For no other than he who eſ- 
tabliſhed the laws of nature can controul them; 
and though there may be ſome difficulty in 
diſtinguiſhing ſome preternatural appearances, 
from ſuch as are merely unuſual, this cannot 
be the caſe with reſpe& to numberleſs others. 
If it was a fact that the Iſraelites walked 

| through 
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through the Red Sea, and the river Jordan; 
jf all the firſt-born of the Egyptians, and the 
firſt-born only, of man and beaſt, died in one 
night, and that announced before-hand ; if an 
articulate voice was actually heard to pro- 
nounce the ten commandments from mount 
Sinai, ſo as to be heard by two millions of 
people, there could be no doubt of a divine 
interpoſition in any of the caſes. And the ſame 
may be ſaid of numberleſs other facts in the 
ſcripture hiſtory. If the fa#s be aſcertained, 
there can be no doubt concerning their cauſe. 
Now, all facts may be aſcertained by ſuffi- 
cient teſtimony, or that of a competent num- 
ber of credible witneſſes, i. e. of perſons who 
were in circumſtances not to be impoſed upon 
themſclves, and who had no apparent motive 
to impoſe upon others. This is fully equal 
to the evidence of a man's own ſenſes. Nay, 
there are many perſons who would diſtruſt 
their own eyes and cars rather than thoſe of 
other perſons, who they thought were better 
judges than themſelves. 
Though ſingle perſons may be impoſed upon 
in a variety of ways, or may take it into their 
heads, for reaſons u hich it is not in the power 
of any man to inveſtigate, to impoſe upon 
others, 


\ 
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others, this can never be ſaid to be the cafe 
with reſpect to thouſands who believe, or at- 
teſt, things evidently contrary to their intereſt, 
and previous inclinations. That great num- 
bers of perſons, and others in ſucceſſion to 
them, all of whom had ſufficient opportunity 
to inveſtigate any particular fact, which re- 
quired no other evidence than that of the 
ſenſes, and who were intereſted in the inveſ- 
tigation, their fortunes or their lives depend- 
ing upon it, ſhould perſiſt in their atteſtation 
of it, would be a greater miracle, more con- 
trary to What we know of human nature, than 
any fact contained in the ſcripture hiſtory, 

As to the evidence of a future ſtate, what 
are all the arguments derived from the light 
of nature compared to that which is furniſhed 
by the goſpel, which is therefore juſtly faid 
(2 Tim. i. 10.) to bring life and immortality to 
light? There we ſee a perſon commiſſioned 
by God, teaching the doctrine with the greateſt 
plainneſs and emphaſis, enforcing it by mi- 
racles, among which was the raiſing of ſeve- 
ral perſons from a ſtate of death to life, and, 
what was infinitely more, ſubmitting to die 
| himſelf in the moſt public and indiſputable 
manner, and rifing to life again at a fixed time. 
- Had 
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Had mankind in general been aſked what evi- 
dence would ſatisfy them, they could not 
have demanded more. 
Whether, therefore, we conſider the pre- 
cepts of religion, i. e. the rules of a virtuous 
and happy life, the authority requiſite to en- 
force the obſervance of them, the motives by 
which they are enforced, or the evidence of 
their truth, revealed religion has unſpeakably 
the advantage of natural; and therefore fo 
far is the ſcheme of revelation from being 
improbable à priori, that it muſt appear ſuch 
as a wiſe and good Being, who was acquaint- 
ed with human nature, and wiſhed to engage 
the attention of men, and impreſs their minds 
with ſentiments of reverence of himſelf, and 
reſpect for ſuch laws as were calculated to pro- 
mote their greateſt happineſs, would adopt in 
preference to any other; being the beſt adapt- 
ed to gain his end. It was of the greateſt. 
importance to mankind to be made acquainted 
with thoſe moral principles and rules of con- 
duct on which their happineſs depended, and 
which they would never have diſcovered of 
themſelves, to have their attention drawn to 
them in the moſt forcible manner, and to have 
the moſt ſatisfactory evidence of their truth; 
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and this is what we find in revelation, and 
in revelation only. It is therefore, as the 
apoſtle juſtly calls it (1 Cor. i. 24), the wiſe 
dom and the power of God, though objected to, 
and ridiculed, by light and ſuperficial men. 
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A View of Heathen Worſhip. 


For the wrath of God 1s revealed from heaven 
againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteoujneſs of 
men, who hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. 
Becauſe that which may be known of God is 
manifeft in them, for God hath ſhewed it unto 
them. For the invifible things of him, from 

\ the creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, 
being under/iood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and godhead, ſo that 
they are without excuſe. Becauſe that when 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their fooliſh heart 
was darkened. Profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, 
they became ſools, and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God, into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 

beaſts, and creeping things. Wherefore alſo 
God gave them up to uncleanneſs, through the 
luſts of their own hearts, to diſhonour their 
own 
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own bodies between themſelves, who changed 
1 the truth of God into a lie, and worſhipped 
and ſerved the creature more than the Creator, 
| 4vho 1s bleſſed for ever. For this cauſe God 
gave them up to vile aſfeclio nn. 

; ROMANS 1, 18—26.. 5 


Is order, to give you a juſt idea of the real 
value of revelation, it is neceſſary that I lay 
before you the ſtate of things with reſpec to 
religion in the heathen world, eſpecially in 
the carly ages of mankind, about the time of 
Moſes ; that when I come to give you a view. 
of his inſtitutions, the difference may be the 
more ſtriking. Very few, I am perſuaded, 
of the modern unbelievers have a juſt knows 
ledge of this ſubject. If they had, it would, 
I hope, be impoſſible for them to treat the 
religion of the Hebrews with ſo much con- 
tempt. Not only the extreme ignorance, 
but the great depravity of mankind, in a ſtate 
of heatheniſm, would not be credible at this 
day, if there did not exiſt a ſuperfluity of the 
moſt authentic documents of it, ſo that the 
facts cannot be denied without the extreme 
of effrontery. This, however, we find in 
Voltaire, who ſays, that * the religion of the 

E „ heathens 
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„ heathens conſiſted in nothing but morality, 
* and feſtivals; morality which,” he fays, 
4 js common to all men, and /e eftrvals which 
« were no more than times of rejoicing, and 
* could not be of 'prejudice to, mankind.” 
The particulars which J ſhall be obliged to 
mention, and which could not be unknown 
to this writer, though they are to many 
others, will ſhew how ſhamefully the truth 
is diſguiſed in this repreſentation. The re- 
ligion of the heathens had nothing to do with 
morality, and their public feſtivals were, 
almoſt without exception, ſcenes of the great- 
eſt riot and debauchery, Believing their gods 
to be cruel or ſenſual, there is no vice, how 
deteſtable and unnatural ſoever, that did not 
find a place in the moſt ſolemn acts of their 
worſhip. 

It is not neceſſary for me to give any ac- 
count of the manner in which mankind fell 
into this deplorable ſtate of depravity, it 
being ſufficient to ſhew that ſuch was thbir 
ſtate, and that it was evident, from the ex- 
perience of ages, in which men made the 
moſt of their powers of reaſon, that they 
were not able to relieve themſelves, Why 


the Supreme Being permitted the riſe and 
progreſs. 
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progtel of this ſpecies of evil, may be as in- 
ſcrutable to us as the permiſſion of any other 
evil, natural or moral, none of which, it muſt 
be acknowledged, could have taken place 


without his knowledge and permiſſion, and 
all of which, and this among the reſt, We 
have reaſon to believe will lead to good, and 
hereafter appear to have done fo. In the 
mean time, it is well worth our while to 
contemplate the magnitude of the evil, and 
the goodneſs of God in the cure of it, in 
what, no doubt, was the proper time, and in 
the moſt proper and effectual manner. 
- 'That the great principles of religion, con- 
cerning the being and providence of God, 
and a future ſtate of exiſtence, were commu- 
nicated by God to the firſt parents of man- 
kind, is probable from ſeveral circumſtances, 
Obſcure traces of this knowledge are found 
in all ancient nations; and the farther we'go 
back into antiquity, the purer we find their 
religion to be. But in proceſs of time it be- 
came more and more corrupted, till, inſtead 
of coming in aid of virtue, it was itſelf a 
great ſource of the corruption of morals, as 
the progreſs is well deſcribed in my text. 
The world ever bore ſufficient marks of its 
E 2 being 
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being the production of an omnipotent and 
good Being, a lover of virtue, and a hater of 
vice; but men, contemplating, as we may 
ſuppoſe, the immenſe variety, and ſeeming 
contrariety, of the works of creation, could 
not believe that the whole was under the di- 
rection of one being: and being left to their 
own imaginatious, and judging of other in- 
telligent beings by what they obſerved in 
themſelves, and others, they concluded that 
there muſt be a multiplicity of beings concern- 
ed in the goverument of the world, and the 
direction of human affairs, ſome well and 
others ill diſpoſed towards them. For it re- 
quired more kuowledge and comprehenſion 
of mind than they had attained, to perceive 
that all the evils with which the world abounds 
were calculated to promote good, They 
thought they ſaw in them the effects of ma- 
lice and ill will, at leaſt of caprice, and their 
conduct naturally correſponded to their ideas. 
The mind of man is never ſatisfied without 
looking for the cau/es of events, eſpecially 
thoſe that take place only occaſionally, and, 
to appearance, irregularly, and ſtill more if 
they be favourable or unfavourable to them- 
ſelves, becauſe they hope by this means to be 
8 able 
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able to avoid the one, and ſecure the other. 
And not being able to diſcover the true cauſes, 
they muſt, of courſe, acquieſce in what the7 
imagine to be the true cauſes, -It appears 
from all hiſtory, that, in the moſt early ages, 
mankind in general aſcribed every thing that 
affected them to the influences of the hea» 
venly bodies, the ſun, moon, ſtars, and pla- 
nets, and to an intelligent principle which 
they ſuppoſed to reſide in them. For heat 
and cold, ſtorms and rain, often coming un- 
expectedly, they naturally enough imagined 
that they did not come without deſign, and 
that, if theſe heavenly agents had been ſo diſ- 
poſed, their influences would have been always 
favourable, To theſe objects therefore they 
of courſe directed all their regards and their 
worſhip | 

They alſo came to ſuppoſe that there was 
an intelligent principle in the earth, and in 
the ſeveral parts of it, as the air, the ſea, the 
rivers, mountains, foreſts, &c. ſo that they 
ſoon became poſſeſſed of a great multiplicity 
of objects of worſhip, whoſe favour they 
thought it of importance to gain, and whole 
diſpleaſure they ,wiſhed to deprecate. 

Having got the idea of different ſuperior 
E 3 intelligences, 
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intelligences, whether ſubordinate to the ſu- 
preme Being or not, they ſoon loſt fight of 
the ſupreme Being himſelf, and gave their 
whole attention to thoſe inferior beings, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be the immediate 
authors of the good and evil that befel them. 
This was on the ſame natural principle that 
tenants look to the ſteward with whom they 
tranſact all their buſineſs, and not to the pro- 
prietor of the land, with whom they have 
nothing to do. 

Wo have this farther evidence from fact, 
that this practice was natural. When Chriſ- 
tians got the idea of Jeſus Chriſt, of ſaints 
and angels being proper objects of worſhip, 
they generally fell into the habit of looking 

no higher, neglecting the worſhip of God z 
and had it not been for the prayers addreſſed 
to him in the ſcriptures, and in the ancient 
liturgies, he would, 1 doubt not, have been 

as much overlooked and forgotten as if no 
foe being had exiſted, 

But on whatever principle this took an 
the fact cannot be denied, and the number of 
gods kept increaſing, inſtead of diminiſhing 
by time and reflection. Orpheus reckoned 
only as wf gods as there were days in the 


year, 
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year, but in the time of Heſiod, the Greeks 
had no leſs than thirty thouſand divinities. 
The Romans in the time of Varro had three 
hundred Jupiters, that is, the ſame god was 
worſhipped under ſo many different titles, 
under which he was ſuppoſed to poſſeſs dif- 
ferent powers; and ſome have reckoned no 
leſs than two hundred and eighty thouſand 
gods, 

The Egyptians, from whom the Greeks 
originally received their religion, imagined 
that particular animals were the favourites of 
particular deities, and communicated their 
powers to them. At leaſt, they conſidered 
their ſeveral qualities as ſymbols of divine 
power, and at length paid a proper worſhip 
to them. Plutarch expreſsly ſays, that the 
« oreater part of the Egyptians worſhipped 
* the animals themſelves, Which,“ he faid, 
6 led ſome to the moſt extravagant ſuperiti- 
“tion, and precipitated others into atheiſm.” 
Cotta, in Cicero, ſays, that © though there 
© have been many inſtances of temples plun- 
« dered, and the images of the gods carried 
* away, by the Romans, it had never been 
„ heard that a crocodile, an ibis, or a cat, had 
deen ill treated by the Egyptians,” ſo far 

E 4 did 
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did they carry their ſoperſtitious reſpect fe for 
them. 

Another ſource of the multiplication | of * 
ties, was an idea that particular ſuperior be- 
ings preſided over particular ' circumſtances | 
telating to men and their affairs, ſo that they 
had gods correſponding to many abſtrac̃t ideas, 
Thus the Romans had temples and altars de- 
dicated to the fever, and //-/ortune, and the 
Athenians to contumely and impudence. At 
length, after deifying all the parts of nature, 
and many of the qualities and properties of 
things, they deified particular men, and wor- 
ſhipped them after their death. Nay, the 
Romans, in the time of the emperors, carried 
their adulation fo far as to pay divine honours 
to ſome of them, and thoſe the very worſt of 
them, while they were alive. 

The heavenly bodies being ſometimes in- 
viſible, the heathens had recourſe to ſome 
{ymbols of their power, or ſome viſible object, 
to Which they imagined their powers were 
in ſome way or other attached, and to which 
they could always have recourſe, Theſe 
were at firſt pillars, or only large ſtones, con- 
ſecrated in certain poſitions of thoſe heavenly 
bodies, which they wanted to repreſent, Re- 
# | ſining 
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fining upon this, they afterwards made uſe of 
the forms of men and animals for that pur- 
poſe. The forms of ſome of their deities 
being altogether unknown, they made ule of 
ſuch figures as they conceived to be proper 
ſymbols of their powers, The idols of the 
Egyptians had the heads of particular animals, 
as that of a dog, on the body, or part of the 
body, of a man. At Rome the god Janus 
had two faces; and the idols of Indoſtan 
have a great number of arms, &c. Hence 
Varro, ſpeaking of theſe images, ſays, that 
if they had life, and any perſon ſhould 
© meet them unexpectedly, they would paſs 
6 for monſters.” He alſo cenſures the cruel 
and laſcivious rites that were introduced into 
the worſhip of ſeveral of their gods, eſpecially 
of Cybele; yet he ſays, that a wile man 
„vill obſerve all theſe things, not as accept- 
able to the gods, but as commanded by the 
4% laws;“ and ſpeaking of the ignoble-rab- 
6 ble,” as he calls them, of the gods, which,” 
he ſays, the ſuperſtition of ages has heap- 
** ed together, he adds, we ſo adore 
„ them, as to-remember that this worſhip is 
6 rather matter of cuſtom, than founded on 
% nature and truth,” So far were the hea - 

then 
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then philoſophers, who were ſenſible of the 
abſurdity and pernicious tendency of this 
worſhip, from being diſpoſed to reform it. 
It was a maxim with them, as with the ge- 
nerality of modern unbelievers, to think with 
the wiſe, and act with the vulgar, But had 
Chriſt and his apoſtles acted on this principle, 
we ſhould now have been worſhipping Thor 
and Woden, and ding their altars with 
n 8 8 

The moſt horrid of all the rites of the hea- 
then "religion was that of human ſacrifices, 
which, however, were univerſal in ancient 
times, and eſpecially among the Canaanites, 
and in the countries that bordered upon Pa- 
leſtine, as, indeed, the hiſtory of the Cartha- 
ginians, who were deſcended from the Tyn⸗ 
ans; abundantly proves. 

We ſhall not much wonder at the intro- 
duCtion of this rite, ſhocking as it is to hu- 
- manity, when we conſider the deſtruction of 
life, and other evils occaſionally produced by 
natural cauſes, as by heat, drought, lightning, 
earthquakes, &c. Theſe the heathens, of 
courſe, ' aſcribed to the agency of their gods. 
They would, therefore, imagine that they 


were ſometimes "wy angry, and that great 
ſacrifices 
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facrifices were neceſſary to appeaſe them, 
Apprehenſive, then, of greater evils, they 
willingly ſubjected ee e to ann, on 
were leſs. - 

In general, the heathens choett the ſa- 
crifice of ſlaves and captives would fatisfy the 
blood-thirſty appetites of their gods; but on 
particular occafions, fearful that this would 
not be deemed ſufficient, they ſacrificed the 
children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in 
the ſtate, as thoſe of their kings themſelves. 
The Carthaginians, after ſome great difaſter 
in war, facrificed at one time three hundred. 
young men of the firſt families in their com- 
monwealth, In this the Iſraelites, during 
their apoſtacy from their own religion, imi- 
tated their heathen neighbours, as we read 
Pſalm cvi. 37. They ſacrificed their ſons and 
their daughters to denions, and ſhed innocent 
blood, even the blood of their ſons and daughters, 
nwhom they ſacrificed to the idols of Canaan, 
Jer. vii. 31. They built the high places of 
Tophet which is in the valley of the ſon of 
Hinnom, Io burn their ſons and their daughters 
in the fire. They built alſo the high places of 
Baal, to burn their fons with fire for burnt= 
offerings unto Baal, This place was called 

Tophet, 
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Tophet, from a Hebrew word which ſignifies 


a drum, or fiſtrum, inſtruments which made 


a loud noiſe, which the prieſta/made uſe of 
to drown the cries of the victims, as it was 
the cuſtom to burn them alive. 

By Baal was meant the ſun, the principal 
object of worſhip in all ancient nations; and 
as the heat of the ſun is ſometimes very de- 
KruQive, it is no wonder that they ſuppoſed him 
to be act uated by the paſſion of anger, Lord 
Herbert obſerves that victims of leſs dignity 
were deemed ſufficient for the inferior deities, 
but that to their higheſt god, the ſun, human 
ſacrifices, as the moſt valuable, were to be 

offered. 
Human ſacrifices appear to have been uni- 
verſal in ancient times, They were in uſe 
among the Egyptians till the reign of Amaſis. 
hey were never ſo common among the 
Greeks or Romans; yet with them they 
were in uſe on extraordinary occaſions, Por- 
phyry ſays that the Greeks were wont to ſa» 
crifice men when they went to war. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus ſays that both Erectheus 
king of Athens, and Marius the Roman ge- 
neral, ſacrificed their own daughters, Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Themiſtocles, relates that 
| three 


three beautiful Perſian women, richly habited 
and adorned, were, by the advice of the pro- 
phet Euphrantides, offered as ſacrifices to Bac- 
chus Omeſtes, as a vow for victory at the 
commencement of the Perſian war; and 
though Themiſtocles was ſhocked at the in- 
humanity of it, the people with one voice, in- 
voking Bacchus, and bringing the victims to 
the altar, compelled him to perform the fas 
crifice, N 
The ſame hiſtorian ſays that the Romans, 
in the beginning of a war with the Gauls, . 
and in obedience to an oracle in the Sybilline 
books, buried alive a Gauliſh man and a Gaul» 
iſn woman, and alſo a Greek man and a Greek 
woman, in the ox market, by way of ſacriſe. 
Livy fays that they repeated this ſacrifice at 
the beginning of the ſecond Punic war. 
Human ſacrifices were offered at Rome, ſays 
Porphyry, till the reign of Adrian, who or- 
dered them to be aboliſhed in moſt places, 
. This writer, who lived in the time of Diocle- 
tian, mentions it as a thing well known, that 
in the city of Rome itſelf, a man was wont 
to be ſacrificed at the feaſt of Jupiter Latiaris. 
Lactantius, who wrote a little after this, ſays 
that the ſame was practiſed in his time. Hu- 
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man-ſacrifices were ſo numerous among the 
Gauls and Britons, that the Romans forbad- 
the public exerciſe of their religion, Ac- 
cording to Cæſar (De Bello Gallico, lib, 6. 

C 15).they ſometimes made images of an 
immenſe. ſize, conſtructed of wicker work, 
which they filled with men, and then burned 

um alive. 
In later times we find ike facrifices as 


, numerous among the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
who, of all the inhabitants of America, had 


arrived at the greateſt degree of civilization, 
45 in any of the ancient nations. The moſt 
authentic record ſays that the Mexicans ſa- 
2. annually twenty thouſand men, and 
e dedication of their great temple, not 
i than ſixty or ſeventy thouſand, If any 
perſon will only read with attention the hiſ- 
tory of this country by Clavigero, he will be 
convinced that ſuch was the rooted attach- 
ment of that people to their religion in general, 
and this horrid rite in particular, that nothing 
but ſuch a conqueſt of them as that by the 
Spaniards, would ever have put an end to that 
cuſtom. His account of the ſtate of facts 
will abundantly juſtify the conduct of Divine 
Providence in the utter extermination of the 

„ inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Canaan. . It was for the good 
of mankind that ſuch nations ſhould be extir- 
pated from the face of the eartnßn. 

If any perſons will ſay that the Author of 
nature could not give. a commiſſion, which 
they think to have been ſo cruel and unjuſt, 
let them ſay whether the Author of nature 
does not continually do things which they 
themſelves muſt ſay are more cruel and unjuſt; 


as the promiſcuous deſtruction of perſons of @ 


all ages and characters by peſtilence and fa- 
mine, by hurricanes and earthquakes, as alſo 
by diſeaſes and death, which are univerſal, . 
Did not the Author of nature clearly foreſee 
theſe calamities, and therefore intend that they 
ſhould take place? And where is the differ. 
ence, in a moral view, between doing any 
thing by laws of his appointment, or by a 
ſpecial commiſſion ? The thing to be objected 
to is the ultimate event, not the means by 
which it was effected. In fact, they who 
make this objection, and others of a ſimilar 
nature, firſt form to themſelves an idea of the 
Author of nature from their own imagination, 
and not from the obſervation of his works, 
which is the only method of forming a juſt 
idea of any character, and then pronounce that 
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ſuch and ſuch things as they wiſh to have 
been otherwiſe are incompatible with his cha- 
rafter. Beſides, the firmeſt believer in the 
divine benevolence (and juſtice, ſtrictly con- 
fidered, is only a modification and branch of 
benevolence) will fay that any kind or degree 
of evil that may, directly or indirectly, be pro- 
ductive of a greater good, is compatible with 
it, and of this ultimate tendency of things 
God himſelf, and not man, is the judge, This 
conduct, however, is not to be imitated by 
man, on account of the imperfeQion of our 
knowledge. We muſt not dh evil that good 
may come, though this is conſtantly done by 
the Divine Being, becauſe we cannot tell 
whether the evil ui be productive of good, 
whereas, he always knows the end from the 
very beginning, and therefore cannot be miſ- 
taken with reſpect to the final reſult. 
Bieſides the horrid cuſtom of human ſacri- 
fices, which were thought to be neceſſary to 
appeaſe the wrath of ſome of the heathen dei- 
ties, they had other rites, which, though they 
did not terminate in death, were extremely 
painful. The prieſts of Baal, as we read, 
1 Kings xviii. 28, cut and flaſhed themſebves. 
with knives and lancets till the blood guſhed out, 
when 
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when they were deſirous of getting a favour» 
able anſwer from him. + The ſame, according 
to Herodotus, was practiſed in the worſhip of 
Iſis, an Egyptian deity, and of Bellona among 
the Romans. Alſo in the feſtivals of Cybele, 
called the mother of the gods, the prieſts, who 
were caſtrated, made hideous noiſes and howl- 
ings, and cut themſelves till the-blood guſhed 
out. The worſhip of this goddeſs was in- 
troduced from the Eaſt to Rome. At a ſeſti- 
val in Sparta boys were whipped with ſo much 
ſeverity, on an altar of Diana (the pricſteſs 
attending to ſee that it was done in a proper 
manner) that they often died in conſequence 


of it. When this was the caſe, and the boys | 


had borne the torture with ſufficient fortitude, 

they had the honour of a public funeral, as 
having died in the ſervice of their country. 
This cuſtom was inſtituted by. Lycurgus, the 
great Spartan lawgiver, in exchange for-the 
ſacrifice of a man every year at the ſame al- 
tar, the oracle having only declared that the 
altar of that goddeſs muſt. be ſprinkled- with 
human blood. There was alſo an altar of 
Bacchus in Arcadia, on which many young 

women were beaten with rds till they died. 
The rites of heathen religions now or lately 
F exiſting, 


exiſting, are as cruel as thoſe of any of the 
ancients. In Indoſtan it is frequent, and deem- 
ed particulatly meritorious, for widows to be 
burned alive with the bodies of their huſbands, 
and their Fzquirs voluntarily undergo ſuch 
tortures as it is painful to read of, They will 
often continue fo long in the moſt conftrained 
poſtures, that their limbs are incapable of any 
motion; ſo that they remain ſo until they die, 
their wants ſupplied, and their prayers re- 
queſted, by great numbers of perſons: Some- 
times, having ſtrong iron hooks thruſt through 
the ſkin of their backs, they get themſelves 
to be drawn up, and whirled round in the 
air, with the greateſt violence, by means of 
a machine conſtructed for the purpoſe. The 
Mexicans, accuſtomed to the bloody ſacrifice 
of their priſoners, ** failed not,” ſays Clavi- 
gero, to ſhed abundance of their own blood. 
lt makes one ſhudder to read of the auſte - 
* rities which on ſome occafions they exer- 


« ciſed on themſelves, either as an atonement 


for their fins, or a preparation for their 
more ſolemn feſtivals, They mangled their 
« fleſh as if they had been inſenſible to pain, 
« and let out their blood in the greateſt pro- 
has * fuſion. This was practiſed every day by 
66 (ome 
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*+ ſome of their prieſts. They pierced them» 
*. ſelves with the ſharp ſpines of aloes, and 
<£ thruſt them through ſeveral parts of their 
bodies, making the holes larger on every re- 
petition of the operation. They had alſo 


e ſevere watcbings and n in their e-. 


„ ligious rites.” n 
Alt the faſt of Tlaſcalans, which laſted one 
hundred and ſixty days; ** the chief prieſt, at- 
© tended by about two hundred perſons, aſcend» + 
„ed a high mountain, and when they de- 
* ſcended, they had a number of little knives, 
and a great quaintity of ſmall rods delivered 
* to them. The firſt day they bored holes 
through their tongues, through which-they 
„drew the rods, and notwithſtanding the 
s exceſlive pain, and loſs of blood - OCCA= 
© ſioned by it, they were obliged to ſing 
4 aloud hymns to their gods. This cruel 
L operation was repeated every twenty days. 
When eighty days of this faſt of the prieſts 
was elapſed, a general faſt of the people, 
from which the heads of the republic-were 
not exempted, began, and was PW a 
« an equally long time.” 
Inconſiſtent as it may ſeem to 1 
| with this auſterity, other rites of the ancient 
| F 2 heathen 
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heathen religions, and thoſe which occurred 
the moſt frequently, encouraged, and indeed 
"required, the extreme of ſenſual indulgence ; 
and ſometimes that of the moſt unnatural 
kind. It is not eaſy to ſay by what particular 
train of thinking they were led to conclude 
that ſuch practices as theſe eould be pleaſing 
to the gods, but ſome of thoſe deities that 
were to be appeaſed by human facrifices were 
' ſuppoſed to be no leſs pleaſed to ſee their wor- 
ſhippers indulge themſelves in whatever could 
-gratify their appetites; and their groves, and 
the temples themſelves, were ſcenes of open 
proſtitution. 
It is well known that, in general, the hea- 
thens aſcribed to their gods the paſſions and 
actions of men, and too many of the oriental 


princes, and thoſe the moſt celebrated for 


their warlike and other exploits, gave into 
the extreme of both cruelty and luſt. It is 
poſſible, however, that the indecent ſymbols 
.of their worſhip, - which might be originally 
deſigned to repreſent what is, no doubt, the 
moſt remarkable circumſtance in the conſtitu- 
tion of nature, viz. its reprodudtive power, or 
that of generation, might lead to thoſe acts of 
lewdneſs with which the heathen worſhip 

5 abounded. 
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abounded. And, incredible as it may appear 
to us, figures which cannot be named with 
decency, were expoſed and carried about in 


theſe ſacred proceſſions, hymns were ſung to 


them, and religious worſhip paid to them. 
This was done by the Egyptians, and moſt 


other ancient nations, eſpecially the Greeks, 


who borrowed the cuſtom from them . 


Io recite the particulars of the indecencies 


of the heathen worſhip would be diſguſting, 
and the account could hardly be given in lan- 
guage proper for a public afſembly ; but gas 
ſomething of this kind is become neceſſary, 
in order to give a juſt idea of the ſtate of facit 
which have been ſtrongly diſguiſed by unbe- 
lievers, and to ſhew the great ſuperiority of 
revealed religion to that which almoſt all man- 
kind naturally fall into, I muſt be excuſed if, 


for the ſake of thoſe who may have been miſ- 


* 1328 a bouken writer, ſays that, in the portico of 
the temple at Hierapolis, which ſtood' on an hill, there 


was a tower three hundred cubits high, built in that inde- 


cent form, to the top of which a man aſcended twice a 
year, where he continued ſeven days, that he might with 
more advantage converſe with the gods above. In the 
worſhip of che people of Indoſtan, figures even more 
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led by ſuch writers as Voltaire and others, 
(ho have ſmoothed over the enormit ies of 
the heathen worſhip) I recite as many particu- 
lars as may be neceſſary to give you an idea of 
the general character of the ſyſtem, which 
they repreſent as perfectly innocent, and not 
at all unfavourable to purity of morals, their 
feſtivals, as Voltaire ſays, being only ſeaſons 
of rejoicing, which could not be prejudicial to 
mankind, This would be true if their feſti- 
vals had been nothing more than ſeaſons of 
rejoicing. But judge for yourſelves, pn 
they were not ſomething more. 

That lewdneſs was a part of the ancient 
heathen worſhip, is evident from the account 
that Moſes gives of that of Baal- Peor, to which 
the Iſraelites were inticed by the Moabites 
and Midianites. For during that feſtival, Phi- 
nehas aſſerted the honour of his religion by 
killing a man and a woman in the very act 
of fornication ; which, from the narrative, ap- 
pears to have been committed without any 
concealment. For we read, Numb, xxv. 6, 
And behold one of the children of Iſrael came, 
and brought unto his brethren a Midianitiſh wo- 
man, in the fight of Moſes, and in the fight of 
all the * of the children of Iſrael, 

wha 
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who were weeping before the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation ;, and when Phinehas 

the. fon of Eleazar the ſon of Aaron the prieſt 
faw it, he roſe up from among the congregatian, 
and took a javelin in his hand, and hy went after 
the man of 1/rael into the tent, and thruſt both 
of them through, the man of Iſrael and the wor 
man, through her belly, Now the name. of the 
faelite who was ſlam was Zimri the ſan of 
Salu, a prince of the chief houſe among the Sis 
meonites, and the name of the Midianitiſh wa- 
man that was ſlain as Coxbi the daughter of 
Zur, who was head over a Ns A 
chief, houſe in Midian. 
This worſhip of Baal- Peor, if we may cre- 
dit ſeveral ancient writers, conſiſted in ſuch 
obſcene practices, or poſtures. at leaſt, as are 
not fit to be mentioned; ſo that it is got eaſy 
to ſay whether they were more ridiculous, or 
impure. Hoſea ſays of this worſhip, ch, xi. 
10, They went unto Baal-Peor, and ſeparated 
. themſelves unto their ſhame ; and their alomina- 
tions were according as they loved, or. as the 
Biſhop of Waterford renders it, and became 
abominable as the objetls E-4 their lave,, or wor- 
ſhip. | 
The farther we go back into antiquity,or 10 | 
F 4 much 
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much hearer to the time of Moſes, the more 
undiſguiſed were theſe ſhameful practices. It 
appears from Herodotus, the oldeſt Greek hiſ- 
torian, that the temples of the heathen gods 
had been univerſally places of proſtitution. 
For he ſays the Egyptians were the firſt who 
forbad it in their temples. He fays that all 
other nations, except the Greeks (who bor- 
rowed much of their religion from the Egyp- 
tians), ſcrupled not to perform thoſe actions 
in the temples. Nor did the Greeks wholly 
abſtain from them, For when Antiochus Ept- 


|  Phanes converted the temple at Jeruſalem, 


into a temple of Jupiter Olympius, we read, 

2 Mac, vi. 4, The temple was filled with riot 
and revelling by the Gentiles, who dallied with 
harlots, and had to do with women, wan the 
1 circuit of the holy places. 

Julius Firmicus ſays that, after the ſeaſon 
of mourning, with which the principal feſtival 
of the oriental nations commenced, the reſt 
of the time was ſpent with every expreſſion of 
mirth and jollity, to which they added the 
moſt abominable debauchery,” adultery, and 
inceſt, Theſe were conſtantly praQtiſed i in 
their groves and temples 0, 


mT 1 5 KEY temple, ”” ſays Juvenal, a Roman heathen 
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Surely, then, we may ſay, with the apoſtle 
in my-text, that, as a puniſhment for men's 
apoſtacy from his worſhip, God gave up the 
heathen world to vile affeftions ; and that there 


was infinite wiſdom and goodneſs | in the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian diſpenſations, in which' we are 
taught a mode of worſhip worthy of a pure 
and holy God, a religion the great object of 
which is the pureſt morality, and in which 
all the abomination of the heathen worſhipare 
treated with juſt abhorrence. For our un- 
ſpeakable happineſs in being favoured with 
theſe revelations, we cannot be too thankful. 
But I muſt defer the farther conſideration of 
theſe, and other enormities of the heathen 
worſhip, with which the generality of Chrif- 
tians are little acquainted, but which you 
muſt be ſenſible it is highly uſeful for them 
to know, though diſguſting to contemplate, 
to another diſcourſe, with which I ſhall con · 
elude this part of my ſubject. 


g poet, « are not women debauched ” Nye non n fee 
mina temples, 


SAT. ix. 24. 
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\ DISCOURSE IV. 
4 View of Heathen Worſhip. 


Por * wrath of God is revealed from Ae 
' "againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of 
men, who hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. 
"Becauſe that which may be known of God ts 
manifeſt in them, for God hath ſhewed it unto 
- "them. For the invifible things of him, from 
the: creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, 
bing underſtood by the things that are made, 
even bis eternal power and godbead, ſa that 
' they are without excuſe, Becauſe that when 
(they knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were ' thankful, but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their fooliſh heart 
was darkened. Profeſſing themſelues to be wiſts 
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they became fools, and changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God, into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed 
beaſts, and creeping things. Wherefore alſo 
5% God gave them up to uncleanneſs, through the 
e of their own hearts, to diſhonour their 
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own bodies between themſelves, who changed 
the truth of God into a lie, and worſhipped 
and ſerved the creature more than the Creator, 
who 1s bleſſed for ever. For this cauſe * 
gave them up 10 vile aſßecliani. 
RomaAxs i. 12 


Tus moſt plauſible objections made to tho 
ſyſtem of revelation, and thoſe by which 
perſons who have no knowledge of antiquity 
are moſt liable to be impreſſed, are thoſe 
which relate to the Jewiſh religion, and the 
books of the Old Teſtament, with whiel the 
generality of Chriſtians are too little acquaint 
ed. Voltaire, and other unbelievers, are more 
particularly fond of repreſenting the inſtitu» 
tions of Moſes' as unreaſonably intolerant, 
with reſpect to the heathens, who, they ſay, 
only differed from the Hebrews in religious 
opinions. It therefore behoves thoſe who _ 
undertake the defence of revealed religion to 


ſhew, what it is very eaſy. to do, that ancient 


heatheniſm was by no means a mere ſyſtem 
of ſpeculative opinions, and innocent prac» 
tices ; but that, beſides being abſurd in the 
extreme, it really promoted the moſt deſtruc · 
tive and the moſt execrable vices, and that 

7 | the 
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the religion of the Hebrews was free from 
every tendency of the kind, and infinitely 
ſuperior to it in every other reſpect. 

In my laſt diſcourſe I gave you an idea of 
ſome of the enormities of the heathen reli- 
gion, ſuch as, though well known to the 
learned, are not ſo to the generality of Chriſ- 
tians, and yet without this knowledge it is 
impoſſible that they can have a juſt idea of 
the value of their own religion, or a right 
underſtanding. of the ſcriptures, eſpecially 
| thoſe of the Old Teſtament, in which there 
are perpetual alluſions to the principles and 
rites of the heathen worſhip, I particularly 
mentioned the multiplicity of the heathen 
deities, the vile characters of many of them, 
the horrid rite of human ſacrifices, the painful 
auſterities to which their religion ſubjected 
them, and the open proſtitution which was 
encouraged by it, and practiſed in their very 
temples; and in ſupport of my repreſenta» 
tions, I recited a variety of facts, from the 
authority of the ſcriptures, and other ancient 
writings. Had I contented myſelf with ex- 
claiming in general terms only againſt the 
religion of the heathens, ſaying of it, as Vol- 
taire does of the religion of the Jews, that it 
N | was 
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was an execrable ſuperſtition, without reciting 
any of the circumſtances which ſhew it to 
have been ſuch, all that you could have in- 
ferred would have been, that I was defirous 


of impreſſing your minds with an abhorrence 


of that religion, but then you would have 


had no knowledge of the reaſons why it de- 
ſerved that abhorrence, and therefore might 


have paid no regard to N unſupported re · 
preſentation. 


My laſt diſcourſe contluded with obſerving, 
that a moſt prominent feature in the religion 


of the ancient heathens was the encourage» 


of the heathen temples, as is now the caſe in 


ment it gave to lewdneſs, and this continued 


with increaſe, when, in the progreſs of civi- 


lization, the cruel rite of human ſacrifices, 
and their painful auſterities, became leſs fre- 
quent. For this reaſon the apoſtle Paul, in 
the chapter which contains my text, and in 
other parts of his epiſtles, e dwells 


upon it. 
On this ſubject I ſhall only mention one 
' more circumſtance, which is ſeveral times 
mentioned, or alluded to, in the ſcriptures, 


It is that a conſiderable revenue aroſe to many 


Indoſtan, « from the proſtitution that was en- 
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eouraged in them, or in places provided for 
that abominable purpoſe adjoining to them, 


The divine Being, alluding to this practice of 


the heathens, ſays, by Moſes, Deut. xxüi. 18, 
Thou ſhalt not bring the hire of a harlot into 
the houſe of the Lord thy God, There ſhall be 
no harlot of the daughters of Iſrael, nor a So- 
domite of the ſons of Iſrael, For, incredible as 
it may appear to us, who have had the hap- 
pineſs of being educated in the principles of 
the pureſt of all religions, even unnatural 
pollution was allowed, and encouraged, in the 
religion of the ancient heathens, For this 
we have the clear evidence of the ſcriptures, 
as well as of many ancient writers. Con- 
cerning the pious king Joſiah, we read, 
2 Kings xxiii. 7, that he brake down the houſes 
of the Sodomites that were by the houſe of the 
Lord, where the women wove hangings for the 
grove, or rather for Afteroth, or Aftarte, a 
famous Syrian goddeſs *, B 

| | n 


2 Herodotus informs us, that at Babylon, a city the 


; moſt devoted to the worſhip of idols of all the nations of 
antiquity, every woman was obliged once in her life to 
proſtitute herſelf to ſome ſtranger in the temple of Venus. 
"Becauſe the moſt wealthy diſdained to expoſe themſelves 
"In pablle, amongſt the reſt, they went in covered chariots 
DIESTIIELY I] pt to 


In the time of Conſtantine, and * 
fs times of the moſt remote antiquity, the 
Egyptians had b. rites in which n 
Was 


to the gates of the temple, At wad 
vants attending at a diſtance. But the far greater part 
went into the temple itſelf, and fat down covered with 
garlands, The galleries in which they ſat were in 6 
ſtraight line, and open on every ſide, that all ſtrangers 
might have free paſſage to chuſe ſuch as they liked beſt. 
The beautiful women, he ſays, were ſoon diſmiſſed ; but 
the deformed were ſometimes obliged to wait three or four 
days before they could ſatisfy the law. The perſon who 
made choice of any of them made her a preſent, which 
which was ſacred to the deity, and could not be refuſed, 
though ever fo ſmall; 

The fame hiſtorian ſays that the women of Cyprus 
had a cuſtom not unlike this of the Babylonians. There 
was the like in the temple of Venus at Sicca in Africa, , 
at Corinth, and at Comana in Cappadocia. 1n the tem- 
ple of Venus at Aphaca, on mount Libanus, there was a 
kind of academy of lewdveſs, open to all debauched per- 
ſons, where the moſt beaſtly crimes were committed in 
the temple, as a privileged place, exempt from all law and 
government. The Judi Florales at Rome were celebrated 
by a company of proſtitutes, who ran up and down naked, 
uſing the moſt laſcivious poſtures. The temple of Venus 
at Corinth maintained above a thouſand proſtitutes, ſacred 
to her ſervice, and what they got was given to the god- 
deſs. The fame is the caſe at this day with reſpect to 
| many of the temples in Indoſtan. Tavernier fays there 
is a pagod near Cambaye where women U them- 

ſelves; - - 


- 
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_ was practiſed, and they imagined that the riſe 


of the Nile depended on the obſervance of 
them, Theſe this Chriſtian emperor ordered 
to be diſcontinued ; and whereas the ſuper- 
ſtitious heathens had imagined that the con- 
ſequence of this ſuppreſſion would be that the 
river would not riſe as uſual, the Chriſtians 
faid it roſe higher than before. 

- Sodomy, fays Julius Firmicus, who wrote 
in the time of the ſons of Conſtantine, was 
then practiſed in the temple of Juno. He 
adds that they were ſo far from being aſhamed 
of it, that they gloried in it. And it appears 
from various writers, that the gains of this 
abominable kind of proſtitution were a ſource 
of revenue to the heathen temples, as well as 
thoſe of the women who belonged to them. 
And yet of this religion Voltaire ſays, that 


« it could not be a& any N to man- 
66 kind . 99 


Beides 


eee eee eee 
at Camul, and that when it was forbidden by the Ma- 
bometan prince Mongou Khan, and the order had been 
obeyed three years, the people ſent deputies to get it re- 
ee bee eee eee 
as they had been before. 
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 Befides the rites which were-performed in 
public, and at which all perſons were pers 
mitted, and often required, to bo preſet; 
there were in the ancient heathen religions 
rites of a private nature, to which none were 
admitted but under an oath of ſecrecy, the 
violation of which was deemed to be the 
greateſt act of impiety. Some have ſuppoſed 
that the deſign of theſe myſteries, as thoſe 
rites were called, was to ſhew the abſurdity 
of the popular worlhip ; but this is in the 


an incentive to lewdneks may be ſeen in Juvenal, Sat, vi. 
313, &c. 
That theſe practices, thus ſanctioned by religion, had 
a fatal influence on the 'public- opinion and the public 
morals, is evident from the writings of the heathens, 
eſpecially thoſe of the poets, which abound with the moſt 
| diſguſting obſcenities. One of the moſt admired eclogues 
of Virgil, who is eſteemed the chaſteſt of the Roman 
poets, celebrates the love of a man to a boy ; and the only 
remaining, and much admired poem, of the Greek poeteis 
Sappho, deſcribes that of a woman to a woman, which i | 
an abundant confirmation of what to us appears moſt in- 
. credible in the apoſtle Paul's repreſentation of the depra- 
vity of the Gentile world. And'with the diſbelief of re- 
velation we find, in fact, that the juſt abhorrence which 


all the Chriſtian world entertain for theſe unnatural vices 


diſappears; a proof of which might be given in ſome well 
authenticated anecdotes of the late klug of Fran, but 
not to o be * in this place. 


3 higheſt 
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| higheſt degree improbable. Indeed, nothing 
which ſhould have been ſuſpected to have 
that tendency would have been borne with, 
and they who made. the greateſt account of 
theſe myſteries were the moſt devoted to the 
Popular ſuperſtitions, - The moſt probable 
opinion is, that whatever was the original in- 
tention of theſe private myſteries, they be- 
came a ſcene of ſuch exhibitions and practices 
as were worſe than any that were . 
in public. 


Socrates, the moſt moral of all > 8 


philoſophers, and the leaſt attached to the 
vulgar ſuperſtition, would never be initiated 
into theſe myſteries. In the time of Cicero, 
the very term myſteries was almoſt ſyno- 


nymous to abominations; and we may well 


ſuppoſe what the natuse-of them muſt have 
been, when it is known that they were cele- 
brated in the night, in honour of Bacchus, 
Venus, or Cupid, and that indecent images 
were carried in proceſſion in them, fo that 
they could not fail to countenance that im- 
purity, and difloluteneſs of manners, which 
was ſo general in the Pagan world. To 
theſe myſteries it is moſt probable that Paul 
refers when he ſays, Epheſ. v. 135 It is @ 


F 
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ſhame even to ſpeak of thoſe things which are 


done by them in ſecret, Clemens Alexandrinus 
called theſe myſteries ** the myſteries of 
* atheiſtical men; adding, I may rightly 
call them atheiſts, who are deſtitute of the 
„ knowledge of him who is truly God, and 
% who moſt impudently worſhip a boy torn 
« in pieces by the Titans, women lament- 
«© ing, and the parts which modeſty forbids ' 
% to name.” A Roman conſul diſcovered 
that ** the Bacchanalian myſteries couſiſted of 
4+ ſuch things as the moſt unbounded proſti- 
6 tution could exhibit in private and noctur - 
© nal aſſemblies, that no perſon could be 
« initiated into them without renouncing 
6 his modeſty, while the prieſts who preſided 
* over them preſcribed in public, to thoſe 
« who were to be admitted to them, a ten 
« days abſtinence.” Conſtantine, who for» 
bad the practice of ſodomy in the religious 
rites of the Egyptians, forbad all ſecret rites 
of iuitiation in all the Roman empire. 
But there is no occaſion to pry into the 
ſecret myſteries of the heathen religion for 
ſcenes ſufficiently ſhocking to decency. Pub- 
lic games and plays, in which the flagitious 
actions of the heathen gods were repreſented, 
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were always. confidered as acts of religion, 
and celebrated in their honour, though ſome 
| of the wiſer of the ancients were aſhamed of 
theſe exhibitions, Cicero, ſpeaking of the 
adulteries of Jupiter, his raviſhing the boy 
Ganymede, and carrying him off to be his 
cup - bearer, ſays, Homer feigned. theſe 
« things, and aſcribed. human actions and 
« qualities to the gods. I had rather that he 
etc had raiſed man to the imitation of what is 
« divine.“ It is not, however, true that 
Homer invented thoſe ſtories.” He only in- 
troduced into his poems what was generally 
believed in his time. The ſame gods,” 
fays Auſtin, „that were ridiculed on the 
« theatre were adored in the temples.” And 
what is particularly remarkable is, that worſe 
things were aſcribed to gods of the greateſt 
dignity, as Jupiter, than to any of au inferior 
rank, Such was the religion which Voltaire 
repreſents as perfectly innocent, with reſpect 
to its moral tendency. | 
Some of the rites of the ancient heathen 
religions, which were not remarkable for 
their cruelty or lewdneſs, conſiſted of ſuch 


inſtances of ſavage ferocity and extravagance, 
us, are not eaſily accounted for. But what- 
LEY ; = ever 
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ever was the cauſe that led to ſuch rites, the 
facit that T ſhall mention are unqueſtionable, 
and perhaps ſuch perſons as Voltaire would 
not have been ſhocked, re 
with them. | 4 £15 Yo Vid 

When the ſun e Aries, at the time 
of the vernal equinox, the "Egyptians cele- 
brated a feſtival in honour of the ſun, when 
perſons of both ſexes counterfeited 'madneſs, 
ran about the ſtreets, and alſo up hills, and 
through deſerts, pulling in pieces theicarcaſes , 
of the animals they ſacrificed, breaking their 
bones, and eating the fleſh raw with the blood 
ranning out of their mouths, and committing 
| every ſort of extravagance, From Egypt this 
rite paſſed into Greece. At Chios, and alſo 
at Tenedos, they ſacrificed a man, whom 
they tore in pieces in this manner. Plutarch, 
ſpeaking of theſe things, ſays, ** Theſe'feſ- 
6 tivals and direful ſacrifices, which are cele- 
* brated'' with eating raw fleſh, torn with 
. * men's nails, as others in which men fall 
5. and beat their breaſts, were not, I think, 
„performed on the account” of any of the 
„gods, but rather to mollify and appeaſe the 
* fury of ſome evil demon. For it is not 
v0 probable that there ever was a god, who 
G 3 required 


required men to be ſacrificed to him, as has 
been anciently done, or received ſuch ſa- 
6 crifices with approbation. But Plutarch, 
from his own better reaſon, thought too fa- 
vourably of the religion of his anceſtors. _ 
In the Omophagia, which was a feſtival of 
- the Greeks in honour of Bacchus, the priefts 
tore with their teeth, and devoured, the en- 
trails of the goats which they ſacrificed, raw 
+ and reeking, in imitation of their god. And 
© the Zupercalia, one of the moſt ancient of 
the Roman feſtivals, in honour of the god 
Pan, was celebrated by the prieſts running 
about the ſtreets, naked, all but the middle, 
and ſtriking all they met, and eſpecially wo- 
men, with thongs made of the ſkins of the 
goats which they ſacrificed, And the wo- 
men, thinking there was great virtue in thoſe 
laſhings, rather threw theutſebres in their 
way than avoided them. 
What a ſtriking contraſt with reſpe&t to 
all the things I have enumerated do we ſee 
| between the religious rites of the heathens 
and thoſe preſcribed to the Hebrews, in none 
of which is there any thing that ſavours of 
_  ervelty, immorality, or indecency ; and yet 
. 
| Jews 
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Jews with every term of reproach, and apo- 
logiſing for that of the heathens. 

The proper parent of all ſuperſtition and 
falſe religion is, as I have obſerved, ignorance 
of nature, and the true cauſes of events; and 
men being naturally anxious about the good 
or evil that may befal them, not knowing 
their true cauſes, but aſcribing every thing to 
ſome cauſe or other, were led, from circum» 
ſtances which it is impoſſible at this. diſtance 
of time to trace, to fix upon cauſes entirely 
foreign to the purpoſe, But though their 
opinions, and ſome of the practices derived 


from them, cannot now be mentioned with» , | 


out exciting a ſmile of contempt, they were 
ſerious things in times of antiquity z and to 
have laughed at them then would have coſt a 

man dear. | 
When the ſun, and bis emblem fire, were 
the principal objects of worſhip, it was ima» 
gined that no child would live or thrive that 

. was not made to paſs through the fire, and 

therefore the drawing them over lighted 
ſtraw, or any kind of flame that would not 
materially injure them, was deemed a neceſ- 
fary rite of religion, This we find practiſed 
by the Iſraelites, in imitation of their neigh» 
{EG bours, 
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bours, during their defection from their own 
religion, Thus we read concerning Manaſ- 
uren #6 paſs through the fire, in the valley of the 
for of Hinnom, as alſo that he obſerved times, 
wed inchantiments, and dealt with a familar ſpi- 
Fit, and wizards, all which practices were of 
heathen origin, and deferve to be particularly 
The obſerving times, or diſtinguiſhing days 
| Into the lucky and unlucky, when they can- 
not have any real influence on the buſineſs 
tranſacted in them, was a very ancient hea- 
then ſuperſtition, and even continues to this 
day, though one of the remains of heatheniſm, 
in moſt Chriſtian countries. 
Lucian, a heathen philoſopher, ſpeaking of 
unlucky days, ſays on them neither do the 
*©rragiſtrates'-meet to conſult about public 
«affairs, neither are law-ſuits decided in the 
* hall, nor ſacrifices offered, nor in fine any 
«fort of buſineſs undertaken, in which a 
* man would with himſelf fortunate.” He 
ſays that Lycurgus the great Lacedemonian 
law giver made it a fundamental inſtitution of 
. government, never to enter upon any war- 
e e dition, but when the moon was at 
1 N the 


the full; being of opinion that all things 
were under the influence of the moon, and 
that neither would their forces abroad act 
with ſufficient vigour and ſucceſs, nor would 
their affairs at home be ſo well conduCted,/in 
the increaſe, as m the decreaſe, of that planet, 
The emperor Auguſtus was ſo much a flays 
to this ſuperſtition, that he never went abtoad 
on the day after the nundine, on which the 
public markets were held, nor did he begin 
any ſerious undertaking on the nones of any 
month. Atbrofe ſays that the firſt converts 
from heatheniſm were much Wee to theſe 
obſervances. 

What is called POE which is another 
of the ſuperſtitious practices to which Manaſ- 
ſey was addicted, was very common among 
the heathens, It conſiſted in the invocation 
of demons, in order to produce by incantation, 
charms, medicated compoſitions of herbs, &c. 
the moſt ſurprizing effects. This art Maimo» 
noides ſays was much practiſed by. the Zabii, 
and the Chaldeans; and it was very common 
among the Egyptians, and Canaanites, 
None of theſe magical operations could be 
performed without a regard to the ſtars. For 


they held that every plant had its governing 
ſtar. 


far, With hs; b 1 theſe 
magical practices were acts of roligion. By 
this means they believed that the demons were 
ſubject to them. In the ancient heathen re- 


ligions the moſt extraordinary effects, eſpecially 
of the miſchievous kind, were aſeribed to 
charms and talliſmans, but it was ſuppoſed 
that they might be counteracted by more po- 
tent charms, though alike inſignificant. A 
ſuperſtitious perſon, ſays Theophraſtus, if he 
' ſees a weaſel croſs his path, goes no farther, 
till ſome other perſon goes before him, or till 
he has thrown three ſtones acroſs the way. 
Many of theſe things, though abſurd in the 
extreme, made ſo deep an impreſſion on the 
minds of the heathens, that it was with great 
difficulty that they were brought to diſregard 
them when they embraced Chriſtianity. , 

It might be imagined that theſe idle notions 
and cuſtoms were peculiar to the vulgar 
among the heathens, but they were regularly 
practiſed by the graveſt magiſtrates of the 
wiſeſt ſtates in antiquity. For in fat when 
thoſe ſtates were conſtituted, the legiſlators 


_ themſelves were not, in theſe reſpects, more 
knowing than the reſt of the people. When 
.any great . public calamity was to be averted 
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at Rome, the magiſtrate went in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion and drove a nail of braſs into the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This was deemed + 
to be the moſt effectual method of n | 
the anger of the gods. 

The greateſt ſtreſs was laid by the ancients 


on ſolemn imprecations, as we ſee in the caſe 


of Balak, king of Moab, who at a great ex- 
pence ſent for the prophet Balaam to curſe 
Iſrael, For the curſes of prophets and prieſts 
were . thought to be the moſt efficacious. 
Hence it was cuſtomary for men condemned 
for any notorious crime to be publicly curſed 
by the prieſts, - It was alſo often done from 
particular enmity and faction. Thus when 
Craſſus the Roman triumvir undertook his fa- 
mous expedition againſt the Parthians, his op- 
ponent Ateius Capito, the tribune, running to 
the gate of the city through which he paſſed, 
placed there veſſels full of burning coals, on 
which he offered odours and oblations, and 
then he pronounced the moſt direful curſes 
againſt him as he went along, 

Prying into futurity was always a great a 
je in the religion of the heathens ; and from 
their ignorance of nature, they imagined that 
the gods, who were the, rulers of the fates 

of 


| * 
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of mep, gave indications of future events by 
various ſigns, which it was the buſineſs of 
the prieſts to ſtudy. This was the art of di- 
wvination i 9 | j1 | | ; 
Divination was moſt commonly made by ſa- 
erifices, and eſpecially by the obſervation of 
the entrails, and more particularly the livers of 
the victims. This among the Romans was 
a ſcience of itſelf, and a diſtin& order of 
prieſts, called Haruſpices, were appointed to 
the ſtudy and practice of it. Another ſolemn 
divination was by the obſervation of the flight 
of birds, and this was the buſineſs of another 
order of prieſts, called Augurs; and unleſs 
their reports were favourable, no public buſi» 
neſs could be tranſacted. A peculiarly ſolemn 
Tite of this kind called raking the auſpices, was 


by obſerving the manner in which a coop of 


poultry, which was kept for the purpoſe, 


ate their food, If they did eat it heartily, 


the omen was thought to be favourable, if 
otherwiſe, unfavourable; and ſo much were 
the minds of the Roman foldiers impreſſed by 


this circumſtance, that no prudent general 


would riſk an engagement with the enemy, 

till the augurs made a favourable report. 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, did not 
undertake 


undertake his expedition againſt Jeruſalem 
without firſt conſulting the gods, according 
to the rites of divination practiſed in his time, 
though we know but little of them at preſent. 
Thus we read, Ez. xxi. 21, The king of Ba- 
bylon flood at the parting of "the way, at the 
head of the two ways, to uſe divination. He 
made his arrows bright, he conſulted with images, 
he looked in the lruer. At bis right hand was 
the droination for Feruſalem, to appoint captains, 
to open the mouth in the ſlaughter, to lift up the 
voice with ſhouting, to appoint battering rams 
againſt the gates, to caſt a n, and to build 
a fort. 

It were endleſs to enumerate all the various 
modes of divination practiſed by the ancient 
heathens, as by lots, by ominous words and 
things, &c. with alluſions to which the Greek 
and Roman writers abound, ſo that they are 
well known to every ſchool- boy. But one of 
the moſt extraordinary and direful of theſe 
modes of divination, that by having recourſe 
to the dead, I muſt briefly mention, This 
was the ſerious art of necromancy, to which 


Manaſſeh was ſaid to have been addicted; and 


to this king Saul had recourſe in his diſtreſſes. 
Thus allo Ulyſſes is repreſented by Homer as 
8 ſacrificing 


— 
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facrificing a black ſheep in a ditch, and after 
pouring libations, inviting the ghoſt of Tire- 
ſias and others to drink of the blood, in or- 
der to their antwering the queſtions that would 


| be put to them, 


Similar to this was the having to do ui fa- 
miliar ſpirits, and wizards, with which Ma- 
neſſeh is likewiſe charged; for the anſwers 
received by this means are repreſented as ſeem- 
ing to come from under the ground, the place 
of the dead; as we read, If. viii. 19, Seek wnto 


| them that have familiar ſpirits, and unto wi- 


zards, that peep and that mutter; and Iſ. xxix. 
4, Thou ſhalt be brought down, and ſhall ſpeak 
out of the ground, and thy ſpeech ſhall whiſper 
out of the duſt. Sometimes the perſons who pre- 
tended to this art ſeemed to ſpeak out of their 
own bellies. Of this kind Maimonides ſays 
is the oracle of Pytho. Ie is one, he ſays, 
« who after a kind of fumigation, flouriſhes 
« a myrtle rod in his hand, and pronounces 


« certain ſet words of inchantment. Then 
6 he ſeems to conſult one who is talking with 
* him, and anſwers his queſtions, as it were 
* from under the ground, with ſo low a voice, 
6 that he cannot diſtinctly hear it, but muſt 


collect the meaning by his en 
| 1 hus 
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Thus have I endeavoured to give you a ge- 
neral idea of the nature of the heathen reli - 
gion, as it was practiſed in the earlieſt ages, 
and indeed as it continued, with little or no 
improvement, till the promulgation of Chriſ- 
tianity. It was not, you ſee, a merely con- 
temptible ſuperſtition, founded on the groſſeſt 
ignorance of the laws of nature, but ſuch as 
in the higheſt degree muſt have debaſed the 
minds, and have corrupted the morals of men. 
How juſtly is the ſtate of the heathen world 
deſcribed by the apoſtle Paul in my text, and 
other ſacred writers; and how remote from 
truth, and the appearance of truth, is the ac» 
count that Voltaire, and other unbelievers, out 
of a deſire to diſcredit revelation, have given 
of it. Surely then the rectifying theſe funda- 
mental errors, into which all the world had 
fallen, with reſpect to religion, and the put- 
ting an end to practices ſo debaſing to the hu- 
man character, and ſo deſtructive of human 

happineſs, was an obje& not unworthy of the 
; great Parent and Friend of mankind. : 

That there was no proſpect of men, by any 
uſe they could make of their own reaſon, re- 
covering from this deplorable ignorance and 
corruption, was evident by the experience” of 
three 


» 
three thouſand years, in which, though many 


parts of the world became enlightened in other 
reſpedts, they grew, if poſſible, more con- 
firmed in their attachment to their religions 
received from their anceſtors ; continuing to 
believe, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt appear- 
ances to the contrary, that the proſperity of 
their ſeveral ſtates, and even the fertility of the 
ground, depended upon the obſervance of their 
particular rites, And therefore as ſoon as the 
heathen magiſtrates ſaw the rapid ſpread of 
Chriſtianity, and the danger to which their 
aucient religions were expoſed in conſequence 
of it, they emplayed all their power to ſup» 
preſs it, perſecuting the profeſſors of the new 
religion in every form, though happily in 
vain, Truth, - ſupported by clear evidence, 
could not be overcome by power. 

That nothing leſs than repeated interpoſi- 
tians of the Deity could have preſerved any 
part of the human race from this ſhocking 
idolatry, ſo deſtructive of virtue and of happi- 
neſs, is particularly evident from the hiſtory of 
all the nations deſcended from Abraham, whoſe 
founders were, no doubt, inſtructed by him 
in the knowledge and worſhip of the one true 
_ and who, notwithſtanding this, all be- 


came 
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came idolaters. This was the caſe with the 
Arabs, deſcended from Iſhmael, and other 
ſons of that great patriarch, though in the 
time of Job, WhO was probably prior to Moſes, 
ſome of them were not ſo, This was alſo 
the caſe with, the Edomites, though deſcend- 
ed from Iſaac; and of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, deſeended from Lot, the friend and 
companion of Abraham. There muſt, there- 
fore, have been ſomething, exceedingly faſci- 
nating and plauſible in the ſyſtems of heathen 
worſhip, though to us, Who have been en- 
lightened by revelation, e n more 
abſurd and ſhocking. 
But when the world he ius own cnt 43 
not God, it pleaſed God, as the apoſtle ſays, 
1 Cor. i. 21, 4% the fooh/hneſt of preaching, 
i. e. by the goſpel (which at its firſt publica- 
tion was / ridiculed as fooliſh by thoſe who 
were reputed wiſe): to effect a reformation. 
And to this day there has not been any refor- 
mation of the moſt abſurd of the heathen re- 
ligions, but by means of the goſpel. All that 
Mahometaniſm has done in this reſpect was 
by means of the principles derived from the 
(Jowihn and Chriſtian religions, the truth of 

H which 


F 


which it ſuppoſes. Thus was verified the de» 
elaration of our Saviour, John xiv. 6, No 
Man comerh 10 the father (or attains to the 
knowledge and worſhip of the one true God) 
but by me; a moſt extraordinary prediction, 
but abundantly verified by facts. 
Can we then be too thankful to God for 
the promulgation of the goſpel, which has not 
only brought life and immortality to light, by 
the clear revelation of a future ſtate; but has 
freed mankind from the groſſeſt ignorance, 
and ſuperſtitious additedneſs to innumerable 
practices of the moſt horrid and abominable 
nature; ſuch as furniſhed incentives and op- 
\portunity for every vice, the moſt debafing of 
the characters of men, and the cauſe of inſi- 
nlte miſchiefs to them, both as individuals, 
und as members of ſociety. The goſpel, what- 
ever elſe may be ſaid of it, has been, if there 
be any truth in hiſtory, the only, but it has 
been an effectual, remedy of theſe great evils; 
While all the evils that have been charged 
upon it, are clearly owing to à departure 
from its genuine principles, as they are now 
to be ſeen in the New Teſtament, the riſe 
"and- progreſs of them being inveſtigated with 
. | the 
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| the greateſt eaſe and certainty, And as the 
reformation advances they are now every 


where abated, and may therefore be expected 
ſoon to diſappear, when the goſpel will again 


appear, in its purity, the greateſt of bleſſings 
to all the human race, 5 


» 
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The Excellence of the Moſaic Inſtitutions. 


Behold I have taught you flatutes and judgments, 
even as the Lord my God commanded me, that 
ye ſhould do ſo in the land whither ye go to 
poſſeſs it. Keep therefore and do them. For 
this is ycur wiſdom and underflanding, in the 
fight of the nations which ſhall hear all theſe 
flatutes, and ſay, Surely this great nation is 
a wiſe and underflanding people. For what 

nation is there ſo great, who hath God ſo 
near unto them as the Lord your God ts, in 
all things that ye call upon for ; and what 
nation is there fo great that hath ſtatutes and 
Judgments ſo righteous, as all this law which 
1 et before you this day ? 
Devr. iv. 5—8. 


Havino, in the two preceding diſcourſes, 
given you a view of the religions of the an- 
cient heathen nations, I ſhall now, by way of 
contraſt, mu you a ſimilar view 'of that of 

: the 
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the Hebrews ry and this it will be the eaſier to 
do, as the original records” of it are extant 
in the writings of Moſes, which were com- 
poſed at the time of its inſtitution ; ſo that 
there cannot be any difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 
the genuine principles of this religion from 
the corruptions and abuſes of it. No other 
nation can give ſuch an account of the origin 
of their religion. For it is not pretended 
that any other has writings coeval with their 
inſtitutions. All the accounts of them are 
traditional, and their traditions are derived from 
the moſt remote antiquity ; ſo that much is 
neceſſarily left to eg pac with reſpe& to 
them, 

The ſuperior excellence of the ſyſtem of 
Hebrew religion and policy, for they had the 
ſame ſource, and the moſt intimate connec- 
tion, is ſtrongly aſſerted by Moſes in my text. 
On the other hand, Voltaire, followed by the 
generality of unbelievers, ſays, that the 
<< Jews were an ignorant and barbarous people, 
„ho have for a long time joined the baſeſt 
« avarice to the moſt deteſtable ſuperſtition. 
„They have done much hurt,“ he ſays, 
« to themſelves, and to the human race. 
Ta writer had, no doubt, read the books of 

H 3 Moles, - 
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Moſes, and the other books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, for he frequently quotes them; but 


many perſons, without ever reading theſe 
books themſelves, take for granted that what 
he ſays of them is true, But, my brethren, 
be perſuaded to make uſe of your own eyes, 
and judge for yourſelves, To aſſiſt you in 
this, I ſhall, as briefly as poſſible, lay before 
you the moſt important particulars of which 
the inſtitutions of Moſes conſiſt, and occaſion- 
ally compare them with particulars of a fimi- 
lar nature in the ſyſtems of the heathens, 
which were cotemporary with them. 
Ia order to throw the greater odium on 
the Hebrew nation, Voltaire ſays, ** they 
4% were ignorant and barbarous, that they 
6 -were never famous for any art, they never 
% were natural philoſophers, geometricians, 
or aſtronomers.” Admitting this to be 
the caſe, if there be any wiſdom or ſuperior 
excellence in their religious or political inſti- 
tutions, it will be the more probable that 
they had ſome other ſource than any know- 
ledge of their own. But I do not deſire to 
take any advantage of this circumſtance, 
It is not true that, in ancient times, the 
Hebrews were much, if at all, inferior to 
| ___ other 


other nations with reſpe& to the arts. In 
the art of war, which, even in the age of 
Moſes, compriſed many other arts, it will 

hardly be denied that the Hebrews, if there 
was nothing miraculous in their hiſtory, muſt 
have excelled. For, to ſay nothing of their 
emancipating themſelves from. the yoke of 


the Egyptians, then the moſt warlike people 


in the world, when they were whally un- 
provided for the conteſt, they completely ex+ 
pelled the inhabitants of Canaan, ten times 
more numerous than - themſelves, who had 
horſes and chariots of iron, and whoſe cities 
are ſaid to have been fenced up to hun, 
when they only fought on foot. The whole 
land of Canaan. was of no great extent, and 
yet David conquered, and held in ſuhjection, 


all the neighbouring nations; and it is proba” - 


ble that they continued tributary to the Iſ- 
raclites all the reign of Solomon. There are 
few nations in all antiquity that can boaſt of 
two ſuch princes as David and nnn wah 


all their faults. : 


The nog = of the tihernhcls/ inthe 
time of Moſes, and of the temple in the time 


of Solomon, ſhows that there were ingenious 
artiſts among them, as well as in other coun» 
£ H 4 tries; 
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tries; and the knowledge that any people in 
theſe early ages had of real ſcience, that is, of 
the laws of nature, 'and the application of that 
knowledge to any uſeful purpoſe, was very 
inconſiderable. Knowledge of this kind would 
have prevented that miſerable ſuperſtition in 
which, as T have gen the ancient heathen 
anon conſiſted. the 1 
As to what is properly called watt @ 
the art of writing, 'and compoſing books, no 
ancient nation can pretend to vie with the 
Hebrews. We have no account of any books 
ſo old as thoſe of Moſes; and though there is 
not in them the leaſt appearance of art, or 
ſtudied compoſition, they are written with 
that engaging ſimplicity, which has not yet 
been exceeded by any writings whatever. 
The pathos in the addreſs of Moſes to his 
nation, in' the book of Deuteronomy, written 
Juſt before his death, is inimitable. It is not 
poſſible to read it, if I may judge of the feel- 
ings of other perſons by my own, without 
the ſtrongeſt emotions. The incidents in the 
hiſtory of Joſeph were not the invention of 
Moles; but they have loſt nothing in going 
through his hands. There is 10 in all an- 
tiquity, ſo affecting a narrative. 2 
1 | With 
4 
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With reſpect to the knowledge of human 
nature aud human life, the proverbs of Solomon 
diſcover as much of it as the ſayings of the 
ſeven wiſe men of Greece, in a much later 
period ; and for ſublimity of ſentiment and 
energy of expreſſion, the pſalms of David, 
and the writings of Iſaiah, and other Hebrew 
prophets, though in a language but imper» 
fectly known, and though they have ſuffered: 
more than any writings whatever by frequent 
copying, are infinitely ſuperior to any poetical 
compoſitions of the Greeks or Romans in any: 
age, eſpecially if they be read in proſe tranſla» 
tions, which is all that we can do with re- 
ſpe& to the poetry of the Hebrews, the mea- 
ſure of which is now loſt, Both are extant. 
Let them be compared by the principles of 
juſt criticiſm ; but not by ſo een; a _ 


ſon as Voltaire. Nr 


The Egyptians had the art of writing, but 
they had no books of which we have any 
certain account, The ſame was the caſe 
with the Chaldeans, And as to the Greeks, 


they were, in a period long after the time of 


Moſes, as barbarous and ignorant as the North 
American Indians at this day. If we may 
judge of the ancient Hebrews by the Jews, 

Ha who 


c__— 


, court of Pharaoh, was acquainted with all 
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who ate deſcended from them, we muſt ſay 
that, with reſpect to natural ingenuity, or 
induſtry, they are far from being inferior to 
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the reſt of mankind. They are perhaps ra- 


ther ſuperior, not by nature (for in that re- 
ſpe probably all mankind are nearly equal), 
but in conſequence of the greater exerciſe of 


their facultics, owing in a great meaſure to 


the treatment they have met with from other 
nations, and the manner in which they are 
compelled to provide for their maintenance 
among them. In Europe at leaſt, a very filly, 
or a very idle, Jew could hardly ſubſiſt, 
But without any regard to the people, let 
us conſider their iflitutions; and in doing 
this we muſt endeavour to forget, or over- 
look, principles that are familiar to us Chriſ- 
tians, and which we derived from the ſcrip- 
tures, and attend ſimply to the ſtate of the 
world in the time of Moſes, and the principles 
and cuſtoms which were then moſt prevalent, 
and which the Iſraelites themſelves had in a 


great meaſure adopted while they were in 


Egypt. Admitting that Moſes, in conſe- 
quence of his having been educated at the 


the Phage the Egyptians, he had no op- 
portunity 
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portunity of acquiring more, or indeed any 
knowledge of a different kind; and be was 
not likely to improve his knowledge of any 
kind by living afterwards forty years among 
the Arabs, where he married, and was ſettled; 
having probably given up all thoughts of ever 
returning to Egypt, a 
he did. 

Notwithſtanding this, at the age of eighty, 
he did return, and though Egypt was then 
in a ſtate of its greateſt power, and | his. 
countrymen in a ſtate of the moſt abject ſer» 
vitude, deſtitute of arms or friends, he effected 
their complete emancipation in a very few 
months, without the loſs of a ſingle life, 
while the Egyptians were ſo weakened; or 
overawed, that, though the Iſraelites conti- 
nued many years in their neighbourhood, aud 
without any connection with other nations, 
their old maſters never attempted to get them 
back again; and yet on account of the ſervice 
they had derived from them, they had been 
moſt unwilling to part with them. This, 
however, is a circumſtance which, though - 
bigbly favourable to the ſuppoſition of there 
being ſomething miraculous in their deliver- 
ance, I only mention by the way, before I 
| recite 
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recite- the particulars of thoſe inſtitutions 
which, in their ſtate of emancipation from 
their bondage in Egypt, and before they had 
got any other ee, Moſes delivered to 
god: 

In confdering theſe imines; let us pay 
no regard to what Moſes ſays of their having 
been delivered to him by God, but only what 
they are in themſelves, that we may judge, 
from the circumſtances of the times, whe- 
ther it be more probable that they were de- 
viſed by himſelf, or that they were commu- 
nicated to him in the manner that he relates. 
In this view of the Moſaic inſtitutions I ſhall 
not, however, ſtrictly confine myſelf to what 
may be drawn from the writings of Moſes, 
but take advantage of the farther lights that 
are thrown upon them in other books of the 
Old Teſtament, the authors of which had no 
other ſources of information. They are all 
written on the ſame principles, and in the 
ſame ſpirit. 5 

1. You have ſeen the monſtrous polythe- 
iſm of all the nations of antiquity, In dire& 
oppoſition to this, the firſt, and moſt funda- 


mental, principle in the religion of the He- 
brews was * of the unity of God. The 
=: aſt 
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firſt of the ten commandments delivered from 
mount Sinai is (Exodus xx. 2), Thou ſhalt 
have no other gods beſides me. This precept 
1s repeated with the greateſt emphaſis through 
all the writings of Moſes, and thoſe of the 
ſubſequent prophets. Deut. vi. 4, Hear, O 
Iſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord; and ibu 
ſhalt loue the Lord thy God with all thine 
beart, with all thy foul, and with all thy mind; 
that is, with an undivided affection, there 
being no other AGE Ne of 9 
beſides him. é 

That this principle is a juſt one, wil not 
now be queſtioned ; but, compared with the 
principles and praQtices which then prevailed. 
in the world, it muſt be pronounced to be 
not only juſt, but alſo great and ſublime, 


being entirely remote from the apprehenſions 


of the moſt enlightened of mankind in that 
age, That ſuch an immenſe and infinitely 
various ſtructure as that of the world, or ra- 
ther what was called the univerſe, conſiſting 
of all the viſible objects in nature, the ſyſtem 
of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, as well as the 
earth and ſea, ſhould have had any proper 
author, and much more only one, author, that 
one mind ſhould perfectly comprehend and 
of; direct 
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direct the whole, was utterly incomprehenſi- 
ble by mankind, and therefore they had re- 
. courſe to a multiplicity of ſuperior beings, 
each preſiding in his ſeparate province; and 
| hence the idea of the different characters and 
diſpobtions of the heathen gods, and the va» 
tieties in their modes of worſhipping them. 
It is in vein that we look for ſuch an idea ag 
Moſes gives of the Deity, even among the 
learned Greeks, two thouſand years after his 
time, when they bad long been poſſeſſed of 
leiſure, and every other advantage, for ſpecu- 
lations concerning the origin of the univerſe, 
which was indeed the great object of their / 
philoſophy. 
2. You have ſeen in what ſtrange YO 
the heathens repreſented their divinities, and 
under what ſymbols, as the figures of animals, 
and others, they worthipped them; a practices 
that muſt have ſuggeſted low and degrading 
ideas of their gods. And it actually led to 
the worſhip of the animals, and the images 
themſelves, divine powers being ſuppoſed to 
reſide in them. This was univerſal among 
the nations that bordered on Judea, The Per- 
fans, indeed, Who worſhipped the ſun, had 
10 images of their god beſides fire: but all 
5 the 
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| the nations that the Hebrews. in the time of 
Moſes were acquainted with were prapetię 
rdolators, worſhippiug their gods by means x 
images in various ſhapes, and the Egyptions 
the animals themſelves. 

This ee eee 
effeQuually cut off in the inſtitutions of Moſes, 
The ſecond commandment ex preſaly ſays, 
Exod. xx. 4, Thou ſhalt nat make io thee any 
graven image, or the likeneſs of any thing that 
is in heaven aboue, or that is in the earth be» 
neath, or that is in the waters under the earth 
Thou ſbalt not bow down to them, nor ferve 
them. Alſo, when Moſes, a ſhort time be- 
fore his death, reminds the Iſraelites of what 
they had ſeen and heard, and of their obliga» 
tion to reſpect his laws, he ſays, Deut. iv. 14, 
When the Lord fpake to you out of the mia 
the fire, ye heard the vorce of the words, but ye 
ſaw: no fimulitude, only ye heard a voice. Take 
ye therefore good heed to yourſelves, for ye ſaw 
wo manner of ſimilitude on the day that the Lard 
ſpake to you in Horab out of the midi of the 
fre, leſt ye corrupt yourſelves, and make you u 
graven image, the ſimilitude of any figure, the 
hkeneſs of male or female, the likeneſs of any . 
beaft that is on the earth, "the likeneſs of any 
winged - 
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winged fow! that flies in the air, the likeneſs of 
any thing that creepeth upon the ground, the 
TVhene/s of any fiſh that is in the waters under 
the curth; and left thou lift up thine eyes unto 
| beaven, and, when thou ſegſt the ſun, and the 
moon; and the flars, even all the hoſt of heaven, 
which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all 
nations under the whole heavens, uu. be drawn 
10 worſhip and ſerve them. | 
The very idea of an intelligent Being, im- 
ys and omnipotent, and without any de- 
finite form, never occurred to any of the 
heathens. It is in vain that we look among 
their philoſophers for any thing ſo great and 
ſublime, - The leaſt degree of attention will 
convince-us of the greatneſs and ſublimity of 
it; and yet it was familiar to this ignorant and 
barbarous people, as Voltaire repreſents = 
u to have been. 

Theſe great and ſplendid objects, the 9 80 
of light and heat, and, as was ſuppoſed, of 
other beneficial influences, which were the 
primary objects of worſhip to other nations, 
Moſes always deſcribed as having been created 

by the one ſupreme God, as well as the earth, 
which was another great object of worſhip to 


the heathen world. nn to the juſt 
"328 and 
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and ſublime deſcription of the writers of the 
Old Teſtament, all things are ſubject to the 
controul of this one great Being. Dan. iv, 35, 
He doth whatever he pleaſes in the armies of 
heaven above, as well as among the inhabitants 
of the earth beneath. Heaven is the throne, 
and the earth the footſtool of God, 234) 
According to the principles of the wiſeſt of 
the heathen nations, matter, if not the world 
itſelf, with all the vifible ſyſtem of things, 
was eternal, and the gods who were the ob- 
jects of the popular worſhip aroſe out of it, 
and of courſe after it. For the idea they 
had received by tradition of one God having 
created all things was ſoon loſt and forgot- 
ten, fo that he was no object of their worthip 
at.all.// 

The ſupremacy of this one God, as the 
Author and Lord of univerſal nature, is de- 
clared in the moſt emphatical terms, on a va- 
riety of occaſions, in the Hebrew ſcriptures, 
On a ſolemn faſt, after the return from the 
Babyloniſh captivity, we find an addreſs made 
to God, in which they ſay (Neb. ix. 5), 
Bleſſed be thy glorious name, which is exalted 
above all bleſſing and praiſe. Thou, even thou, 


art Lord alone. Thou haſi made the heaven, 
| I and 
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-and the heaven of heavens, with all their hoſts, 
the earth, and all things that are therein, the 
fea, and all that is therein, and thou preſerveſt 
them all, and all the hoſt of heaven worſhip thee. 
Do ſuch ſentiments as theſe, and ſuch lan- 
- guage as this, beſpeak the Hebrews. to have 
been that ignorant, barbarous, and ſuperſtitious 
nation that Voltaire deſcribes them as having 
always been? 
383. Let us now ſee what are ſaid to have 

been the attributes of this one God, the ſole 
object of worſhip to the Hebrew nation, ac- 
cording to their own writings. The objects 
of the worſhip of the heathen nations, we 
have ſeen, were, according to themſelves, all 
limited in their knowledge and powers, and 
indeed by one another, one of them being 
occupied in this province, and another in 
that. But the God of the Hebrews is always 
repreſented as omnipotent, omnipreſent, and 
omniſcient. 

According to the ſublime language of 5 | 
prophet Iſaiah (xl. 12), If is he who has mea- 
ſured the waters in the hollow of his hand, who 
' has meted out the heavens with a ſpan, and 
comprehended the duft of the earth in a meaſure, 
. hard * the mountains in ſcales, and the 

| hills 
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hills in a balance. M bo, ſays he, has directed 
the Spirit of the Lori, or being bis counſellor 
has taught him? With whom took he counſel, 
and who inſiructed him, and taught him knows = 
ledge, and ſhewed him the way of underfland- 
ing? Behold, the nations are as. the drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duſl of the 
balance. Behold, he taketh up the iſles as 4 
very little thing. All nations before him are as 
nothing, and they are counted to him as leſs than 
nothing, and vanity. To whom then will ye 
liken God, or what likeneſs will ye compare 
unto him? Have ye not known, have ye not 
heard, has it not been told you from the begin- 
ning? It is he that fitteth upon the circle of the 
heavens, and the inhabitants of the earth are as 
graſhoppers, who flretcheth out the heavens as 
a curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in. Haſt thou not known, haſt thou not 
heard, that the everlaſling God, the Lord, the 
creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary ? There is no ſearching of his 
underſtanding. 

W hat a ſublime idea doth Solomon give of 
the attributes of God, on occaſion of the de- 
dication. of the temple, 1 Kings viii. 27. 
But ill God indeed dell an earth? Behold 

3 1 
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the heaven, and the Beaues of heavens, cannot 
contain thee. How much" leſs this houſe which J 


have built? In the prophet Jeremiah, the 
divine Being is repreſented as ſaying, Am I a 
God at hand, and not a God afar off Can any 
perſon hide himſelf in ſecret places that I cannot 
in bim] ſaith the Lord. Do I not fill heaven 
and earth ? ſaith the Lord. The ſecrets of the 
hearts of men are repreſented as known to God, 
Jer. xvii. 9, I the Lord ſearch the heart, I try 
the reins, even to give to every man according to 
his ways, and according to the fruit of his doings. 
Wöbere ſhall we find in any of the Greek 
or Latin poets ſuch an idea of any of the 
heathen gods as David gives us of the God of 
the Hebrews in the cxxxix. Pſalm. O Lord, 
thou haſt ſearched me, and known me. Thou 
knoweſt my downſitting, and my upriſing. Thou 
underflandeſi my thoughts afar off. Thou com- 
paſſeſt my path, and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my ways. For there is not 
a word in my tongue but lo, O Lord, thou knowefl 
it altogether. Thou haſt beſet me behind and be- 
fore, and haft laid thine hand upon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me. It is high, 
I cannot attain unto it. Whither ſhall I go from 


ey Maat. or whither ow I flee from thy pro- 
fence? © 
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fence ? If 1 aſcend up into heaven, thou' art 
there. If I make my bed in the grave, behold 
thou art there. If I take the wings of the marn-= 
mg, or dwell in the uttermoft parts of the ſea, 


even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and thy right. 
hand ſhall hold me. If I ſay, ſurely the dark- 
neſs ſhall cover me, even the night ſhall be light 
about me. Yea, the darkneſs hideth not from 
tber, but the night ſbineth as the day. The 
darkneſs and the day are both alike io thee. 
I The abſurdity of the heathen worſhip, and 
the vain pretenſions of the heathen gods, are 
finely ridiculed by the Hebrew prophets. 
Iſaiah, foretelling the deſtruction of Babylon, 
a city peculiarly devoted to the worthip of 
idols, ſays, chap. xlvi. 1, Bel boweth down, 
Nebo ſtoopeth. Their idols were upon the 
<< beaſts, and upon the cattle ; your carriages 
4+ were heavy laden, they are a burden to the 
„ weary beaſt. They ſtoop, they bow down 
together, they could not deliver the burden, 
but themſelves are gone into captivity.” 
Jeremiah expreſſes equal contempt of them, 
when he ſays, chap. viii. 1, Thus fays faith 
the Lord, Learn not the ways of the hea- 
then, and be not diſmayed at the figns of 
40 e., for the heathen are diſmayed at 
13 „ them. 
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„them. For the cuſtoms of the people are 
66. vain,” For one cutteth a tree out of the 
6 foreſt (the work of the hand of the work- 
“ man). with the ax. They deck it with 
„ filver and with gold, they faſten" it with 
6 nails and with hammers, that it move not. 
© They are upright as the palm- tree, but 
« ſpeak not. They muſt needs be borne, be- 
e cauſe they cannot go, Be not afraid of 
« them, for they caunot do evil, neither is 
«it in them to do good. Foraſmuch as there 
„is none like unto thee, O Lord. Thou art 
great, and thy name is great in might, 
„Who would not fear thee, O King of na- 
tions, for to thee doth it appertain.“ 

4. Conſidering the ſhockingly cruel and 
abominable cuſtoms of the heathens, we do 
not wonder that ſuch worſhip as theirs was 
moſt ſtrictly forbidden to the Iſraelites. In- 
deed, to preſerve in the world the knowledge 
and worſhip of the one true God, was the 
great object of the inſtitutions of Moſes; and 
a greater and more worthy object cannot be 
conceived. In the directions that Moſes gives 
his countrymen, how they ſhould conduct 
+themſelves in the land of Canaan, he ſays, 
Deut. xii. 2, ** And ye ſhall utterly deſtroy 

| | , 
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* all the places wherein the nations that ye 
«© ſhall poſſeſs ſerved their gods, upon high 
mountains, and upon hills, and under green 
trees. And ye ſhall overthrow their altars, 
and break their pillars, and burn their groves 
„% with fire. And ye ſhall hew down the 
“ praven images of their gods, and deſtroy the 
* names of them out of their places.” No' 
1dolater was permitted to live in the country 
of the'Hebrews, which was appropriated to 
the worſhip of the one true God ; and every 
Jew conforming to the heathen worſhip was 
to be put to death-without mercy, It is to 
be obſerved, however, that the Iſraelites were 
not directed to propagate their religion by the 
ſword, and compel other nations to conform 
to their worſhip. Their conqueſts, and the 
extirpation of idolatrous worſhip were confined 
to the boundary of the land of Canaan, the 
country promiſed by God to Abraham. Ac- 
cordingly when David, who had more zeal 
for his religion than any of the kings of If- 
rael, conquered all the neighbouring nations, 
he did not compel any of them to change their 
religion for his. | 

5. The characters of the principal of the 
| heathen gods we have ſeen to have been ſtain- 


14 ed 
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ed with vices of the groſſeſt kind, and the 
. moſt abominable rites were practiſed in their 
_ groves, and the temples themſelves, as pecu- 
liarly proper for their worſhip. The reverſe 
of every thing of this kind is always repre- 
ſented by Moſes, and the prophets, as the diſ- 
poſition of the God of the Hebrews, Nothing 
of impurity, or indecency, was admitted into 
his worſhip, Nay the great object of the 
whole ſyſtem of the Hebrew religion was to 
form men to the perfection of moral charac- 
ter; and all the rites and. ceremonies of it are 
conſtantly ſaid to be wholly inſignificant with- 
out this. Be ye holy, ſays Moſes (Lev. xix. 2), 
for the Lord your God is holy, 

When the Pſalmiſt deſcribes the character 
of the man who 'was acceptable to God, and 
fit to be admitted to his preſence, he ſays 
(Pſalm xv. 1), Lord, who ſhall abide in thy 
tabernacle, who ſhall duell in thy holy hill? 
He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righte- 
ouſneſs, and ſpealeth the truh in his heart. 
On the other hand, vice and wickedneſs is al- 
ways repreſented as the great, and indeed the 
ſole, object of his diſpleaſure. There is 10 
peace, ſays God, to the-wicked, If, vi, 2. 

The inſignificance of all merely ritual ob- 


ſervances, 
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ſervances, in which the whole of the heathen 


religion conſiſted, compared with moral vir- 
tue, is expreſſed in the moſt emphatical man- 


ner by ſeveral of the ſacred writers, as If. i. 
„To what purpoſe is the multitude of 


66 * ſacrifices to me, ſaith the Lord? I 


eam full of the burat offerings of rams, and 


< the fat of fed beaſts, and I delight not in 


„ the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 


he goats. When ye come to appear before; _ 
* me, who bath required this at your hang 


© to tread my courts? Bring no more vit 


© oblations. Incenſe is an abomination untꝰ 


«© me, The new moons, and ſabbaths, the 


calling of aſſemblies, I cannot away with. 
*« It is iniquity, even the ſolemn meeting- 


„ Your new moons, and your appointed feaſts, - 
© my ſoul hateth. They are a trouble unto 


me, I am weary to bear them. And when 
&« ye ſpread forth your hands, I will bide mine 
„eyes from you, yea, when ye make many 
« prayers 1 will not hear. Your hands are 
* full of blood. Waſh ye, make you clean, 


A enmine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn to 
„do well, {eek judgment, relieve the oppreſſ 


«ed, judge the fatherleſs, plead for the i- 


„ dow. 
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«dow, Come now, and let us reaſon toge- 
ther, ſaith the Lord, though your ſins be as 
«ſcarlet, they ſhall be as white as ſnow, 


« though hey be red like crimſon, they ſhall 
6 be as wool.” 


„ Wherewith,” faith Micah, ch. vi. 6, 
4 ſnall I come before the Lord, and bow my- 


„ ſelf before the high God? Shall I come be- 


fore him with burnt offerings, with calves 
« of a year old? Will the Lord be pleaſed 
« with thouſands of rams, or ten thouſands 
« of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my firſt-born 
6 for my tranſgreſſion, the fruit of my body 
« for the fin of my ſoul? He hath ſhewed 
« thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 


« the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, 


« to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
« God?” Paſſages equally excellent, and as 
purely moral as theſe, abound in the er ure 
of the Old Teſtament. 

6. The public feſtivals of the heathen gods 
were ſeaſons of rioting and lewdneſs, but 
thoſe of the Iſraelites were ſcenes of innocent 
rejoicing, joined with acts of devotion, which 
are by no means incompatible with it; and 
every thing relating to the ſervice of the ta- 
nnen and the temple, was conducted with 
the 


4 
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the greateſt regard to decency ; while the ut- 
moſt abhorrence is expreſſed for the horrid 
cuſtoms of the heathens. Thou ſhalt not,“ 
ſays Moſes, Deut. xii. 29, ** inquire after their 
„gods, ſaying how did thoſe nations ſerve 
6 their gods, even ſo will I do likewiſe. Thou 
& ſhalt.not do ſo unto the Lord thy God. For 
„every abomination to the Lord, that he 
& hateth, have they done unto their. gods. 
For even their ſons and their daughters 
i have they burned in the fire to their gods.” 
And yet this very thing which is here men- 
tioned as the greateſt enormity in the worſhip 
of the heathens, viz, human ſacrifices, Vol- 
taire ſays was practiſed in that of the Jews, 
Is it poſſible for effrontery to go farther than 
this? (except indeed his maintaining that 
the Jews were cannibals, and fed on human 
fleſh) while without any evidence, but his 
own, and contrary to every repreſentation of 
the facts by heathen. ch themſelves, he 


ſpeaks of the heathen feſtzvals as mere ſeaſons 


of perfectly innocent eſtivity. But, juſtly 


or unjuſtly, every thing not Jewiſh muſt be 
harmleſs, aud their religion muſt be, as he 


calls it, a deteflable ſuperſtition. 
7. While the religion of the Hebrews was 
free 
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and mangled their fleſh. But the Iſraclites 


. « your God.” Theſe directions had no view 
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free from every ſtain of impurity, it contained 
nothing of unneceſſary auſterity, It bad no 
painful rite, except that of circumciſion, 
which, being on children of cight 
days old, who can have no apprehenſion of 
the thing beforehand, and whoſe wounds ſoon 
heal, is a very trifling inconvenience. The 
Hebrews had only one faſt, and that of no 
more than a ſingle day in the year, but _ 


| c. of ſome continuance, 


In the principal of the heathen feſtival 
there was firſt a ſolemn mourning, all the 
people performing whatever was cuſtomary at 
funerals, or in ſeaſons of great calamity, 
They tore their hair, ſhaved their heads, 


were expreſsly forbidden to do any of thoſe 


things, Deut. xiv. 1, Ye are the children 


% of the. Lord your God. Ye ſhall not cut 


«+ yourſelves, nor make any baldneſs between 


«6 yaur eyes for the dead (that is for idolatrous 
66 uſes), for ye are an holy people tothe Lord 


to private mournings, for on thoſe occaſions 


they always did theſe very _ but to the 


worſhip of God, 


+; fit was the ouſtom of the heathens to im- 
e print 
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print on their ſkin various indelible marks, be- 
ing figures and characters ex preſſive of their 

devotedneſs to their gods, which muſt have 
been a painful operation. But this was alfo 
| forbidden to the Hebrews, Lev. xix. 27, Ve 
* ſhall not make any cuttings in your fleſh for 
* the dead, nor print any marks opon'yeu, I 
* am the Lord.“ 

8. If the extreme of auſterity was with fo 
much care avoided in the Hebrew inſtitutions, 
that of ſenſual indulgence was avoided with 
more. Every incentive to lewdneſs, which 
was encouraged, and openly practiſed, in the 
heathen temples, was far removed from the 
worſhip of Jehovah. The heathens were fond 
of worſhipping on the tops of mountains, and 
in groves, in which every ſpecies of f abomina- 
tion was committed; and for this reaſon both 
were forbidden in the Hebrew worſhip, Deut. 
vi. 21. Thou ſhalt not plant thee a grove. 
© near to the altar of the Lord thy God, 2 
* thou ſhalt make unto him.“ 

In the rites of ſome of the heathen dies 
men were habited like women, and women 
like men. This was more eſpecially the caſe 
in the worſhip of Venus. This manner of 
worſhip was alſo common among the Sytians, 
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and Africans, and thence it paſſed into Europe, 
the Phcenicians having brought it to Cyprus. 
In a religious rite of the Argives, Plutarch ſays 


the women were clothed like men, and men 
like women. But in the laws of Moſes it is 


 faid, Deut. xxii. 5, The woman ſhall not 


wear that which appertaineth unto man, 
* neither ſhall a man put on a woman's gar- 
ment. For all that do ſo are an abomination 
to the Lord thy God.“ 

You have ſeen that the heathens had places 
adjoining to their temples, in which both men 
and women proſtituted themſelves. in honour 


of their deities, and to augment the revenues 


of the place. With a view, no doubt, to this 
abominable cuſtom, the Hebrews were com- 


manded to avoid theſe practices. Lev. xix. , 


Do not proſtitute thy daughter, to cauſe her 
6« to be a whore, leſt the land fall into whore= 
« dom, and the land become full of wicked- 
« neſs. Ye ſhall keep my ſabbaths, and re- 
« yerence my ſauctuary, I am the Lord your 


„ God,” 


9. A ſuperſtitious reſpe&t for the heathen 
temples and altars made them aſylums for all 


kinds of criminals, and it was deemed the 


* act of impiety to take any perſon from 
thence, 
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thence, whatever his guilt had been, and 
however clear the proof of it. But this was 
not the caſe in the religion of the Hebrews, 
which Voltaire repreſents as the extreme of 
the moſt deteſtable ſuperſtition, © Ex. xxi. 12, 
Ne that ſmiteth a man ſo that he die, ſhall 
„ ſurely be put to death, If a man lie not 
„in wait, but God deliver him into his hand, 
„ then will J appoint thee a place whither he 
6 ſhall flee. But if a man come preſumptu- 
* ouſly upon his neighbour, and flay him 
„with guile, thou ſhalt take him from mine 
& altar, that he may die.” Where then do 
we find the proper characters of ſuperſtition, 


and where are thoſe of good ** and 808 
ſenſe ? | 


' DISCOURSE 


ul m, Evidnud 


DISCOURSE VI. 
The Excellence of the Moſaic Inſtitutions. 


Behold I have 3 you Wl utes andjudgments, 
even as the Lord my God commanded me, that 
ye ſhould do ſo in the land whither ye go 10 
' poſſeſs it. Keep therefore and do them. For 
this is your wiſdom and underſtanding, in the 
© fight of the nations which ſhall hear all theſe 
- flatutes, and ſay, Surely this great nation is 
2 wiſe and underflanding people. For what = 
nation is there ſo great, who hath God fo 
near unto them as the Lord your God is, in 
all things that ye call upon for ; and what 
nation is there ſo great that hath ſtatutes and 
Judgments ſo righteous, as all this law which 


AN fet before you this day ? 


Devr. iv. 5—8. 


In my laſt Diſcourſe I began to give you a © 


general view of the religious inſtitutions of 
Moſes, correſponding to that which, in two 


preceding Diſcourſes, I gave you of the re- 
li gion 
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ligion of the heathens, to which they were 


oppoſed ; in order to enable you to judge 
whether it was probable that the former were 
deviſed by men, or were of divine origin. 
You have ſeen that, in a variety of important 
reſpects, the religion of the Hebrews, ſaid by 
unbehevers to be a barbarous and ſuperſtitious 
people, had doctrines and rites infinitely ſus 
perior to thoſe of the heathens. I particularly 
mentioned the great doctrine of the ſcriptures 
concerning the unity of God, in oppoſition to 
the multiplicity of heathen deities, his being 
repreſented as having no definite form, ſo as 


to be worſhipped under any image, his attri- 
butes of creating and governing the world, 


his omnipreſence, omniſcience, and infinite 
wiſdom, the perfection of his moral character, 
and his making the ſtricteſt virtue the great 
end of his worſhip. I mentioned the decency 
of all the religious feſtivals of the Hebrews, 
as the reverſe of the licentiouſneſs encouraged 


in thoſe of the heathens, and at the ſame 


time their freedom from any unneceſſary or 
painful auſterity, and the peculiar abhorrence 
in which human facrifices, and other rites of 


the heathen worſhip, were held by the He- 
brews. I alſo obſerved that the Hebrew Ex) 
8 altars 
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altars afforded no aſylum for criminals, which 
thoſe of the heathens conſtantly did. 

10. I now proceed to obſerve that, whereas 
much of the attention of the heathen nations 
was taken up with the ſuperſtitious practice 
of drvmation, in a great variety of forms, with 
witchcraft and necromancy; theſe being eſ- 


ſential parts of their religion, and more ſtudied 
than any other (ſo that at Rome to deſpiſe 


the eſtabliſhed augurics would have been rec» 
koned the extreme of profaneneſs), the He- 
brews of all the ancicnt nations were entirely 
exempt from thus wretched ſuperſtition, the 
offspring of the moſt extreme '1gnorance, 
though they knew no more of philoſophy, 
or the true cauſes of events, than other peo- 
ple. Every branch of this ſuperſtition was 


ſtrictly forbidden to the Iſraelites, as well as 


things of greater enormity. Lev. xix. 26, 
Neither ſhall ye uſe enchantments, nor ob- 
« ſerve times.” Deut. xviii, 10, There 
# ſhall not be found among you any one that 
„ maketh his ſon or bis daughter to paſs 


(6 through the fire, or.that ,uſeth divination, 
4 or an obſerver of times, or an enchanter, or 


„% witch, or a charmer, of a conſulter with 


„ familar ſpirits, or a wizard, ot a necro- 


© mancer. 
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& mancer. For all that do theſe things are 
an abomination unto the Lord, and becauſe 
„of theſe abominations the Lord thy God 
doth drive them out from before thee, 
« Thou ſhalt be perfect with the Lord thy 
« God, For theſe nations which thou ſhalt 
© poſſeſs hearkened unto obſervers of times, 
and unto diviners; but as for thee, the Lord 
thy God hath not ſuffered thee ſo to-do.” 
Is this any mark of the deteſtable ſuperſtition 
with which Voltaire charges the religion of 
the Jews? On the contrary, it is ſuch good 
ſenſe as we in vain look for in the religions of 
other natiohs that this writer Rn as in 
all reſpects their ſuperior. 


Confidering the very ſtrong hold that theſe 2 5 35 
opinions and practices ſtill have on the minds 
of men (for to this day many Chriſtians, and 


even many unbelievers in Chriſtianity, have 
great faith in charms, and other things of a 
ſimilar nature relating to good or bad fortune, 
as inſignificant as the ſailors whiſtling for a 
wind), there is not a clearer and more une- 
quivocal mark of ſuperior, of divine wiſdom, 
than the contempt that is ſo ſtrongly expreſſed 
for every thing of this kind in the books of 
K 2 Moles, 
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which they were written, 


jected to them. 2 
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Moſes, eſpecially conſidering the times in 


11, The heathens had many ſuperſiitiou 


rules with reſpect to ſacrifices. Thus hogs 
were facrificed to Ceres, an owl to Minerva, 


2 hawk to Apollo, a dog to Hecate, an eagle 


to Jupiter,, a horſe to the ſun, a cock to 
Miculapius, a gooſe to Iſis, and a goat to 
Bacchus. The Zabians ſacrificed to the ſun 
ſeven bats, ſeven mice, and ſeven other rep- 
tiles. The Egyptians were ſo far from ſa» 
crificing horned cattle, that they worſhipped 
them, as alſo the ram. The Hebrews alone 
kept to the natural and rational idea of ſacri- 
fices, which was to confine them to things 
moſt proper for the food of man, in order to 
expreſs their gratitude to God, as the giver 
of it, and, as it were, to he the gueſts at his 
table. | | 
That facrifices, though not required of 
Chriſtians, was a natural mode of worſhip, 
cannot be denied, becauſe they were univerſal, 
and are uſed by all heathen nations to this 
day. No philoſopher, in the moſt enlight- - 
ened period of the heathen world, ever ob- 


The. 
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The heathens were uſed to reſerve ſome, 
of the fleſh of the animals they ſacrificed for, 
ſuperſtitious uſes, as the Chriſtians, when ſu- 
perſtition crept in among them, did of the 
conſecrated bread in the euchariſt. For the 
Chriſtians derived all their ſuperſtitious prac- 
tices from the heathens. When the Maho- 
metans ſacrifice a ſheep, as they always do 
on their pilgrimage to Mecca, they dry a 
great part of the fleſh, which by this means 
may be kept two years, and male preſents of 
it to their friends at their return. This Was 
probably an ancient idolatrous cuſtom, which 
Mahomet kept up. But to prevent every ſu- 
perſtitious uſe of ſacrifices, the Hebrews were 
directed to keep nothing of theirs till the next 
day; and no fleſh of the paſchal lamb was to 
be carried out of the houſe in which it was 
eaten, They were alſo ſtrictly forbidden to 
eat any part of it raw, Exod, xii. 9, which 
has been obſerved to have been a ſuperſtitions 
and indecent cuſtom with the Egyptians and 
others. 

12, Some part of the firſt fruits of their 
harveſts were reſeryed by the heathens for 
magical purpoſes, On the contrary, the Iſ- 


raclites were directed, when they preſented 
K 3 | their 
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their firſt fruits, t recount the goodneſs of 
God to them in the following pious form, 
Deut. xxvi. in the preſence. of the prieſt. 
] profeſs this day unto the Lord thy God, 


that I am come unto the country which 


* the Lord ſware unto our fathers for to give 
us. When the prieſt had taken the 
baſket out of his hand, and preſented it, he 
was to ſay farther, A Syrian ready to periſh 
* was my father, and he went down into 


% Egypt, and ſojourned there, with a few, 
+ and there became a great nation, mighty 
and populous, and the Egyptians evil in- 
treated us, and afflicted us, and laid upon 
dus hard bondage, and when we cried unto 


the Lord God of our fathers, the Lord 


heard out voice, and looked on our afflic- 
„tion, and our labaßg, and our oppreſſion. 


„And the Lord brought us forth out of 


Egypt with a mighty band and an out- 


ſtretehed arm, and with great terribleneſs, 


% and with fignd, and wonders; and he hath 


brought us into this place, and hath given 
« us this land, even a land that floweth- 
„with milk and honey; and now behald I 


«have ,brought the firſt fruits of the land 
* which thou, O Lord, haſt given me.. 
wat. | When 


* 
7 
* 


we! 
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When ſome of the ancient idolaters had 
gathered all their fruits, they took a kid and 
boiled it in its mother's milk, and with ma- 
gical rites ſprinkled with it their fields, gar- 
deus, and orchards, thinking that by this 
means they would become fruitful. This 
practice was. expreſsly forbidden to the He- 
brews, no doubt as ſuperſtitious and idolatrous. 
Thou ſhalt not ſeethe a kid in its mother's 
% milk.“ (Exod. xxiii. 19; Deut. xiv. 21.0 
To this cuſtom it is not improbable that 
Iſaiah alludes, When ſpeaking of idolaters he 
ſays (chap. Ixv. 4), Who cat ſwine's fleſh, 
*+« and, broth of abominable things is in their 
„ yeſlels.” For they might put other things 
into the pot along with the. fleſh. of the kid. 
And on. this account, when they had diſtri» 
buted their tithes, they were directed to ſay 
(Deut. xxvi. 13), ** I have brought away the 
„ hallowed things out of thine houſe, and 
6 alſo have given them to the Levite, and 
„ unto the ſtranger, to the fatherleſs, and to 
„the widow, according to all thy command- 
„ ments which thou haſt, commanded me. 
] have not tranſgreſſed thy commandments, . 
neither have I forgotten them. I have not 
eaten thereof in my mourmwg”! (alluding 
K 4 > 
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to the ſolemn mourning in the feſtival of Iſis), 
es neither have I taken away ought thereof 
4 for any unclean uſe, nor given ought thereof 
e for the dead” (that is, for idolatrous pur- 
poſes), but I have hearkened to the voice 
„of the Lord my God, and have done ac- 
«* cording to all that thou haſt commanded 
4 me. Look down from thy holy habitation, 
from heaven, and bleſs thy people Iſrael, 
* and the land which thou haſt given us, as 
« thou ſwareſt unto our fathers, a land that 
* floweth with milk and honey.“ Here cer- 
tainly is piety and good ſenſe, and nothing of 
that deteflable ſuperſtition which Voltaire aſeribes 
to this ancient people. 

13. The rules laid down in the books of 
Moſes for the diet of the Iſraelites, permitting 
the uſe of ſome kinds of food, and prohibiting 
others, will, no doubt, be deemed ſuperſti- 
tion by ſome perſons. But if the particulars 
be conſidered, it will be found that the Iſrael- 
ites were confined to that food which was the 
moſt wholeſome, and beſt ſuited to the cli- 


mate they were deſtined to inhabit, On tho 


contrary, there was real and mere ſuperſti- 
tion in the reſtrictions that many of the hea- 


 thens laid — under in this reſpect, 


and 


and in all ancient nations religion was 
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con- 
cerned in the choice of food. Thus che 
Egyptians would not eat the fleſh of à c). 
It was commonly ſaid of them, they would 
as ſoon eat that of a man. Their prieſts, and 
the Pythagoreans, who followed them in it, 


abſtained from beans. The prieſts in Syria 
ate no fiſh; the Phœnicians no pigeons; and 
the ancient Arabians abſtained from eating a 
variety of things, becauſe they thought them 
particularly conſecrated to ſome of the hea- 
venly bodies, which were the objects of their 
worſhip, and becauſe they made uſe of them 
in their divinations. Moſes, therefore, or ra- 
ther God by him, in order to counteract and 
prevent this ſuperſtition (for it cannot be 
called any thing elſe, as the things refrained 


from cannot be denied to be wholeſome food), 


eſtabliſhed a diſtinction of meats on a quite 
different, and perfectly rational, principle. 
The article that will perhaps be moſt ob- 


jected to is the prohibition to eat fivine's fleſh, I 


which we find not to be unwholeſome, But 
the Egyptians, Arabians, and all the eaſtern 


nations from Ethiopia to India, deteſt ſwine's 
fleſh, and ſo do the Mahometans univerſally. 
As to bhod, I believe it is generally allowed 

| to 
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to be groſs and unwholeſome food; but pro- 
bably the principal reaſon why it was for- 


bidden to the Hebrews was the uſe that was 
made of it in ſome of the ſacrifices of the 
beathen nations, who drank of the blood, by 
way of communicating with the infernal dei- 
ties. For this reaſon too, it might be, that, 
in the Hebrew ſacrifices, the blood was di- 
reed to be ſprinkled on the altar, or poured 
out at the foot of it. The blood was alſo 
conſidered as, in a peculiar manner, the ſeat 
of animal life; and by giving it back, as it 
were, to God, they acknowledged that it 
came from him. 

14. There is, indeed, hardly any ſpecies of 
ſuperſtition that was practiſed by the ancient 
idolaters that is not either directly noticed, or 
alluded to, and particularly guarded againſt, 
in the religion of the Iſraelites. The Zabi- 
ans, it is ſaid, conſtructed certain images, ac- 
cording to the conſtellations, which they called 
taliſmans, by means of which they expected 
to perform the greateſt wonders, and eſpe- 
cially to foretel future events. Theſe were 
probably the /eraphim of which mention is 
made in the Hebrew ſcriptures, and it is well 


known that the uſe of them was condemned 


by Moſes, 105 ha Iſraclites were directed ah 
other means of becoming acquainted with ſuch, 
future events as it was proper for them to be 
informed of. But this 1 ſhall make the ſub- 
je& of a ſeparate diſcourſe. 

There are leveral things in the Heb 
ritual for which we are not at preſent able to 
give any ſatisfactory reaſon, But this is pro- 
bably owing to our not being ſufficiently ac» 
quainted with remote antiquity, and eſpe- 
cially the worſhip of the moſt ancient idola- 
ters, which it was the great obje& of the 
Moſaic inſtitutions to oppoſe. For this rea- 
ſon, and perhaps, in ſome caſes, for no other, 
the cuſtoms of the Iſraelites were ordered to 
be the very reverſe of thoſe of other nations. 
When the heathens worſhipped their ſuperior 
divinities, who were ſuppoſed to have their 
reſidence above the clouds, they did it not 
only on mountains, and in high places, but 
on high altars, thinking that by that means 
they had a nearer acceſs to the objects of their 
worſhip. For this reaſon the Hebrews were 
directed not to build ſuch altars, or to worſhip 


in ſuch places. The heathens uſed /raver © 


and honey in the cakes which they offered to 
their 0s whereas in thoſe of the Iſraelites 
they 


they were both forbidden, but they were 
always to uſe ſalt. The heathens bowed 
towards the Eaſt, as an act of homage to the 
rifing ſun ; and therefore their temples were 
made to front the Weſt, that when they en- 
tered them, which they always did bowing, 
it might be towards the Eaſt, For this rea- 
ſon the tabernacle and temple of the Iſraelites 
were made to look to the Eaſt, that on en- 
tering them the worſhippers might bow to- 
wards the Weſt, turning their backs on the 
place of ſun-riſing. 
The ancient idolaters held heifers in pecu- 
liar veneration; and for this reaſon, perhaps, 
it was ordered (Deut. xxi. 3), that if any 
perſon was found murdered, and the murderer 
could not be diſcovered, a heifer which had 
not been uſed to the yoke ſhould be ſlain in 
his place. It was not facrificed, but its head 
was to be ſtruck off. The Egyptians held 
in peculiar abhorrence animals that had 7e 
hair, which they ſuppoſed to have been that 
of Typhon, In oppoſition, perhaps, -to this, 
the Iſraelites were commanded to prepare 
their water of purification with the aſhes of 
a tod heifer, without ſpot, or perfectly red. 
Numb. xix. | | 


* 5. Many 


F ,. | 
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15. Many unbelievers think that wherever 
there are prigſis there muſt be pree/icraft, and 
of courſe the intereſt of the people ſacrificed 
to their emolument, it being always, as they 
think, in the power of that order of men to 
impoſe upon the reſt. But there were ſeveral 
circumſtances in the ſituation of the Hebrew 
prieſts which ſhew that they could have had 
no ſuch power, In the firſt place, the He- 
brew prieſts had no ſecrets. Every thing 
that they knew or that they did, was as well 
known to the whole nation as to themſelves, 
It was all detailed in the books of the law, 
which were not confined to themſelves, as 
the ſacred books of the Hindoos are to the 
bramins, but directed to be read in the hears 
ing of all the people. To theſe books they 
always had acceſs, and the Levites were diſ- 
perſed all over the country, that they might 
with the more advantage inſtru@ the people 
in them. 
So far was Moſes from wiſhing that the 
prieſts ſhould have any advantage over the 
people by their ſuperior knowledge, that his 
exhortations to all the people to make them- 
ſelves accurately acquainted with the law 
are peculiarly emphatical (Deut. vi. 6), Theſe 
8 words, 
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words, which I command thee this day, ſhall be 


in thine heart; And thou ſhalt teach them di- 
ligently unto thy children, and ſhalt talk of them 
when thou ſitteſt in thy houſe, and when thou 
walkeſt by the way, and when thou lieft down, 
and when thou riſeft up. And thou ſhalt bind 


them for a ſign upon thine hand, and they ſhall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 


Jhalt write them upon the poſts of thy houſe, 


and on thy gates. Had the Ifraclites obſerved 
this excellent precept, they could never have 
revolted, as they did, from their own religion 
to that of the neighbouring nations. It were 
to be wiſhed that Chriſtians would obſerve 
this excellent rule, or adopt the ſpirit of it. 
There would not then be ſo many unbe- 
lievers as there now are in Chriſtian coun- 
tries, | 

There was, indeed, a part of the taberna- 
cle, and of the temple, into which only the 
prieſts entered, and another into which the 
high-prieſt only entered. But there was no- 
thing depoſited in thoſe places, or done in 
them, but what was perfectly well known to 
the whole nation, and they did not, and 
could not, pretend to derive any extraordinary 
powers from their having acceſs to thoſe par- 
| ticular 
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ticular places: Whereas, in all the ancient 
heathen religions, there were myſleries, ot 
ſecrets, with which only the initiated were 
acquainted, and which were communicated 
to them under the moſt ſolemn oath of ſe- 
crecy, Which of theſe inſtitutions, then, 
bears moſt of the marks of prieſtcraft ? - 

In the next place, though the Hebrew 
prieſts were of a particular family, and conſi- 
dered as the moſt reſpectable order of perſons 
in the nation, as being more immediately 
employed in the ſervice of God, they could 
have no landed property, and without this 
they could never attain any great degree of 
civil power; and in fact their judges, who 
were occaſionally appointed to direct the civil 
power, and the kings, who held it perma- 
nently, were never of the order of prieſts till 
the time of the Maccabees, which was a long 

time after the Babyloniſh captivity, when they 
had departed very far from their original _ 
of government. 

However, the prieſts of Iſrael were not ſo 
far a ſeparate order of men, but they were 
capable of civil offices. They were alſo mar- 
ried, and ſo much mixed with the reſt of 'the 


n that they could have no intereſt ſe- 
parate 
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parate from theirs. Their chief dependance 
was upon the tythes which they received 
from the people, who by this means had them 
completely in their power, By this means, 
however, it was wiſely provided that it ſhould 
be their intereſt to inſtru the people in the 
law, and keep them to the obſervance of it. 
But when the prieſts and Levites did their 
duty in this reſpect, and received all the ad- 
vantages they could from it, it does not ap- 
pear that the tribe of Levi, which compre- 
hended- the family of the prieſts, the de- 
ſcendants of Aaron, was upon the whole ſo 
well provided for as any of the other tribes, 
The Levites in general muſt have been poor; 
for when mention is made of charity, the cafe 
of the Levite is generally recommended toge- 
ther with that of the ſtranger, the fatherleſs, 
and the widow, Indeed ſome partof thetythes, 
as you have ſeen, were given to all theſe 
without diſtinction. Jacob, who foretold the 
future condition of all his ſons, ſpeaks of the 
Levites, as well as the Simeonites, as under a 
kind of curſe. For he fays of them, Gen. 
xlix. 7, Curſed be their anger, for it was fierce 
end their wrath, for it was cruel. I will divide 
them in Jacob, and ſeparate them in Iſrael. 


This 
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This was a puniſhment for their treachery, 
and cruelty with reſpe& to the inhabitants of 
Sichem. 
Whatever advantage the Hebrew prieſts | 
were poſſeſſed of, it muſt have depended upon 
their keeping the people to the ſtrict obſerv- 
ance of their religion. But in this they no- 
toriouſly failed (which is an abundant proof 
that their influence was not great) through 
the ſtrong predilection of the Iſraelites in fa- 
vour of the religions of the neighbouring na» 
Qtions ; and many times, but more eſpecially 
"during the reign of Ahab, the prieſts of Baal 
had far more influence than the- prieſts, or 
| prophets, of Jehovah. Elijah was then the 
only prophet who made his appearance, while 
the prieſts of Baal, including thoſe of the 
groves, or rather of Aſtaroth or Aſtarte, were 
eight hundred and fifty (ſee 1 Kings xvüi. 
19), and there were not more than ſeven 
thouſand perſons in all the country who were 
not worſhippers of Baal (1 Kings xix. 18). 
At the ſame time the influence of the court, 
and of the nobles, was in favour of that fo- 
reign religion, As to the prieſts of Jehovah,” 
there is no mention made of them in any 
tranſactions of thoſe times, ſa that they could 
| L ; not 


Mme a kingdom of priefts, and a holy nation, He 
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not have been at all conſpicuous. Whatever, 


9 jrIY 


therefore, of prieſtcraft there was at that time 
in the country, it muſt have been in the hands 


bf the prieſts of Baal, and not of thoſe of 


Jehovah. | 
16. In all ancient ftates, religion and poli 

tical inſtitutions had a very near connection. 
With the Hebrews there was a peculiar rea- 
ſon for its being ſo. They were a nation ſes 
parated from all others, for the ſole purpoſe 


of preſerving in the world the knowledge and 


Worſhip of the one true God, in a time of, 
univerſal defection from it, and they were 


made to depend upon the providence of God, 


more immediately than other nations, God, 
according to their original conſtitution, being 
their-proper King, or ſupreme civil magiſtrate. 
He was their God, and they were his people, 
in a peculiar ſenſe, In his addreſs to them, 
when they had left Egypt, he ſays, Exod, 
Xix. 4, Te have ſeen what I did to the Egyp- 
fians, and how I bare you on eagles wings, and 
brought you unto myſelf. Now: therefore if" ye 
will obey my voice indeed, and heep my covenant, 
then ye ſhall be a peculiur treaſure unto me. 
For all the earth is mine. And ye ſhall be 10 


alſo 
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alſo ſays, Exod. xxv. 8, Let them make me 
a ſancluary, that I may dwell among them, 
Agreeably to this, when, in imitation of the 
neighbouring nations, they wiſhed to have 4 
king, it was conſidered as a rejection of the 
* government of God, to which they had been 
ſubject, and therefore God ſays to Samuel on 
the occaſion, 1 Sam. viii. 7, They have not re- 
jected thee, but they have rejecled me, that 1 
/hould not reigh over them. Under the imme- 
diate government of God, that of the Hebrews 
was an equal republic, while all the neigh- 
bouring nations were governed by kings, and 
in the moſt arbitrary manner. What could 
have led Mofes to think of fuch an excellent 
mode of goverument as this? He could not 
have ſeen or heard of any thing reſembling it. 
For at that time po ſuch thing exiſted in wy 
part of the world, 

The religion and civil n off tho 
Hebrews having this intimate connection, I 
ſhall mention ſome particulars of the latter, 
that we may fee whether it was ſo very bajba« 
rous and abſurd a fyſtem as Voltaire and other 
unbelievers repreſent it to have been, and he- 
ther the eivil inſtitutions of other ancient na- 
tions bear greuter marks of wiſdom and libe- 

. L 2 rality. 
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rality, But on this ſubje& I mean to be very 


The great object of the inſtitutions of ſe- 
veral of the ancient nations was ofen/ive war, 
and congueſi, That of the Hebrews was ſim- 
ply agricu/ture, which is certainly the moſt 
natural and rational object, leading to the 
happieſt ſtate of human ſociety. Foreign 
commerce was not encouraged, on account 
of the danger that was to be apprehended 
with reſpect to their religion, from an inter- 
courſe with foreign and idolatrous nations. 
And as a purely agricultural, and not a com- 
mercial nation, they were forbidden to take 
any intereſt for money lent to one another. 
In order to attach them to the lands of 
their inheritance, the Hebrews had in their 
laws an excellent proviſion unknown in any 


- Other, viz. their reverting to the family of 


the original proprietors at the year of Jubilee, 
which was every half century, at which time 


_ alſo any contract which a Hebrew might 


make to bind himſelf to ſervitude was diſ- 


* ſolved, By this means it was not in the 


power of the moſt improvident ſpendthrift 
entirely. to ruin his family. He could only 


IF, mortgage his * for a limited time, nor 


could 
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eould there be any inſtance of a permanently 
exceſſive landed property, What an excel» 
lent inſtitution was this for preſerving a rea- 
ſonable equality among this people, the only 
ſecurity for liberty, and alſo for creating an 
attachment to the ſoil, and of courſe the love 
of their country, in which all hiſtory ſhews 
that no nation ever exceeded, or equalled, the 
Jews. 

Beyond the boundary of the land of Ca- 
naan, which was promiſed by God to their 
anceſtors, and of which they got poſſeſſion 
not by any power of their own, but by the 
immediate hand of God, they were not to at- 
tempt any conqueſt, All their wars were to 


be defenſive, and when they took arms to 


repel an invaſion, they were ordered in the 
firſt place to propoſe terms of peace. In caſe 
of ſucceſs in war, and when, in conſequence 
of it, they marched into the country of the 
enemy, they were required to do no unne- 


ceflary injury to it, and eſpecially not to cut 
down the fruit trees, and to ſpare all who did 
not bear arms. 

Every Iſraelite of an age eapable of bearing 
arms was, as in all ancient nations, obliged to 
join the army; but at the head of it a pro- 
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clamation was directed to be made, excuſing 
every perſon who had either lately married 2 
wife, built a houſe, or planted a vineyard, 
which would naturally make him more at- 
tached to life, Even if any man felt himſelf 
on any other account fearful and faint- -hearted, 
he might return home, It is in vain that we 
look for maxims of ſuch moderation and good 

ſenſe in any other ancient nation. | 
_ The great ſtrength of any country conſiſts 
in its population; and ſuch were the princie 
ples of the Iſraelites, that with them, beyond 
all other nations, celibacy was deemed to be a 
misfortune, barrenneſs a reproach, and a mul- 


1 titude of children the greateſt bleſſing. But 


in heathen nations many perſons devoted 
themſelves to a ſingle life as an act of reli- 


| . gion; as the Veſtal Virgins among the Ro- 


mans. They were heathen principles and 


A 75 Practices that led to the ſyſtem of monks and 


. Bua among Chriſtians. | 
| The Hebrew inſtitutions * of * 
1 ae but enjoined more humanity to ſlaves 


lf © than thoſe of any other nation. If a maſter, 
| in beating his flave, ſtruck out an eye, or 
even a tooth, he was obliged to ſet him free. 


. Exod. xi. 16, If a ſlave committed a capital 
3 W "So offence, 
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offence, the judge, and not his maſter, was to 
pronounce the ſentence. If the maſter wile 
fully murdered his ſlave, he was to ſuffer 
death. The Iſraelites were not permitted to 
uſe, the captive women, who were of courſe 
ſlaves, at their pleaſure. The law is ſo ex- 
preſs on this ſubject, that I ſhall recite it, 
Deut. xxi, 10, her thou goef forth to war 
againſt thine enemies, and the Lord thy Golf 
hath delrvered them into thine hands, and'thon 
haſt talen them captive, and ſeeſt among the 
captives a beautiſul woman, and haſt a. defire 
unto ber, that thou wouldeſt have her to thy 
wife, thou ſhalt then bring her home to thy 
houſe, and ſhe ſhall ſhave her head, and pare 
ber nails (as it is in our tranſlation; but the 
meaning is, that ſhe ſhould make them beaus 
tiful by colouring them, which is at this time 
done in the Eaſt, and conſidered as a great | + 
article of beauty); and ſhe ſhall put the raiment 
of her captivity from off her, and ſhall remains © © 
in thine houſe, and bewail her father and her 
mother a full month; and after that thou ſhalt 
go in unto her, and ſhe ſhall be thy wife. And 
it ſhall be if thou have no-dehght in her, iben 
thou ſhalt let her go whither ſhe-will, but thou 


Ju not ell her at all for money, thou ſhalt not 
4291 : L 4 make : 
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nals merchandiſe of ber, becauſe thou bg hum- 


bled her, We hall find no law approaching 
to the humanity of this among the Greeks or 
Romans a thouſand years after this time, and 
ſtill leſs among nations of greater antiquity, 
How little will the treatment of flaves by 
Europeans bear to be compared with this? 
Voltaire charges the Jews with a violent 


hatred of all other nations ; but let us attend 
to their original laws and inſtitutions on this 


ſubject. Deut. xxii. 8, If a ffranger ſojourn 
with you in your land, ye ſhall not vex him, but 
the flranger ſhall dwell with you. He ſhall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou Malt | 
love him. as thyſelf. For ye were flrangers in 
the land of Egypt. I am the Lord your God. 
The Lord loveth the flranger. Exod. xxii. 22, 


Many ancient nations made great difficulties 
about the naturalization of foreigners ; but 


among the Hebrews any perſon being circum - 
ciſed, and conforming to the laws of the land, 
became one of themſelves in all reſpects. 


Ouly, for particular reaſons, perſons of certain 
nations could not be completely naturalized 


till after the expiration of a certain number 
.of generations, | 


In all ancient nations, and many modern 
ones, 
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ones, torture was made uſe of both in the 
puniſhment of crimes, and for procuring evi- 
dence. But no uſe whatever was made of it 
among the Hebrews, Puniſhment by ſcourg- 
ing was limited to forty ſtripes, murder and 
ſome other atrocious crimes were puniſhed 
with death, but executions were performed 
by ſtoning or hanging, and the body buried 
before ſunſet. Where, then, are thoſe ©* cruel 
« and torturous executions, and that unre- 
&« lenting vindictiveneſs which Mr. Paine 
ſays contribute to make him conſider the 
Bible as ** the word of a demon rather than 
& the word of God, and which makes him 


6 deteſt it as,” he ſays, © he deteſts every x, 


(thing that is cruel,” They have no ex- 
iſtence whatever but in his own imagination. 
How eaſy is it to calumniate what a man does 
not underſtand, and what he is ſtrongly 
prediſpoſed to diſlike and miſrepreſent. - In 
caſes of mere manſlaughter, a city of refuge 
was provided, in which the innocent author 
of the death of another was ſafe from the 
- purſuit of the relations of the deceaſed, Theft 


vas puniſhed by reſtitution, ” fine, or ſlavery, 
but not with death, 


Such, my brethren, is the general outline, 
and 
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and ſome of the principal features, of that 
ſyſtem of religion, and civil policy, which 
Voltaire treats as moſt execrable ; but judge 
for yourſelves with what juſtice. On the 
contrary, I have no doubt but that, if all the 
circumſtances of the Hebrew nation, and of 
other ancient and neighbouring nations, could 
be known, we ſhould be ſatisfied that it was; 
in all reſpects, the beſt ſyſtem - poſſible ; as 
much ſuperior to any of thoſe of human in- 
vention, as the works of nature are ſaperior 


te thoſe of art, 


: DISCOURSE 
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356 ' | tit 
The Principles of the Heathen Philoſophy 
compared with thoſe of Revelation. 
The world by wiſdom knew not God. 
A 155 8 1 CoR, i. 21. 


Ix my two laſt diſcourſes I ſhewed you how 
greatly ſuperior were the religious inſtitutions 
of Moſes, though ſo much decried; by mo- 
dern unbelievers, to thoſe of the heathens, the 
ſhocking enormities, and groſs abominations, 
of which are ſo much diſguiſed and ſmoothed 
over by them. But becauſe it will be ſaid that 
what I then exhibited was only the ſyſtem of 

ſuperſtitian, adopted by the vulgar, and that 
the more intelligent perſons among the heay 
thens (though, for political reaſons, they did 
not chooſe to oppoſe, and even countenanced 
it) held a more rational ſyſtem, I ſhall now 


ſhow you what that more rational ſyſtem 


For 
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For this purpoſe I ſhall lay before you, and 
in as intelligible a manner as I can (for I will 
not undertake to make the two diſcourſes 
which, it will be neceſſary for me to give on 
this ſubject, perfectly intelligible to a/), what 
it was that the philoſophers among the an- 
cients really thought concerning the ſyſtem 
of nature, and the government of the world, 
and alſo. concerning the nature of man, and 
his future deſtination, with ſome of their ideas 
concerning the principles of morals, that you 
may compare them with thoſe that are ad- 
vanced in the ſcriptures. And if it appear 
that theſe are more conſonant to reaſon, it 
will afford a conſiderable preſumption that 
they were of divine origin. For how can it 
be ſuppoſed that the authors of the books of 
ſcripture, who had no advantage of literature, 
and whom unbelievers treat with the greateſt 
contempt, for their ignorance and barbarity, 
ſhould have adopted a more rational ſyſtem on 
theſe great ſubjects than thoſe who have been 
the moſt celebrated for their wiſdom in the 
moſt poliſhed and . civilized nations in the 
world, It will be very eaſy to make this com- 
pariſon, as there is ſufficient evidence what 
the tenets of the ancient philoſophers wore, 
0 1 many 
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many of their own writings being now ex- 
tant, as well as the ſcriptures of the "ne and 
New Teſtament. 


1, It was a fundamental maxim with all the 
philoſophers of antiquity, that creation from 
nothing was abſolutely impoſſible; and many 
of thoſe who admitted a principle of intelli- 
gence in the univerſe, maintained that matter 
in ſome confuſed chaotic maſs was another 
principle, coeternal with it, and independent 
of it, and therefore could only be modified, 
but not deſtroyed by it. Moſes, on the con- 
trary, aſſerts a proper creation of every thing 


that exiſts, antecedent to the chaotic flate 


which he deſcribes. Gen. i. 1, In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth, and 
the earth was without form and void, and darks 
neſs was upon the face of the deep. And ſince 
the properties of bodies are all that we know 
of them, the appointment- and changing of 
theſe, which the philoſophers admitted to be 
within the province of the intelligent princi- 
ple, implies a power of proper creation, and 
proper de/iruftion, For if we take away all 
the properties of any thing, nothing wall be 
left. The ſyſtem of Moſes, therefore, is more 
rational than theirs. This, however, conti - 
nued 
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nued to be the doftrine of the Greek philoſo- 
phers to the lateſt period of their hiſtory. 


Plato held that matter exiſted coeternally with 
God. Alſo, according to Zeno, the founder 


bf tbe ſtoical philoſophy, * there exiſted from 


* all eternity a dark and confuſed chaos, in 


„which were contained the principles of all 
e future beings,” 


2. Another ſet of philoſophers, and per- 


| haps' of greater antiquity than the other, 


equally maintaining that creation from nothing 
was impoſſible, maintained that every thing 
was originally emitted from the ſubſtance of 
the ſelf-exiftent and ſupreme Being. And not 


only did they ſuppoſe that intelligent beings 
of all orders proceeded from him, by this 


mode of emanation, as rays of light from the 


fun ; but that other ſubſtances of an inferio? 
nature proceeding in the ſame manner from 
them, at laſt matter itſelf, the moſt remote 
from the divine eſſence, came into exiſtence; 
and therefore that this ſubſtance, of which 
they ſpeak with the greateſt contempt, had 
its origin from the divine eſſence. This was 


_ the'fyſtem of the Oriental philoſophy, whicti 


is ſtill found in Indoſtan, and other parts of 


the all; and from them was derived the doc - 
t rine 
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trine of the Gnoftics, by which Chriſtianity 
was corrupted in the time of the apoſtles. 
I need not ſay how far this notion of the de- 
rivation of every thing from the ſubſtance of 
the divine Beiug, deviates from reaſon. There 


is certainly nothing ſo wild and abſurd as this 


in the writings of Moſes, who always ſuppoſes 
God to have created all things, but not by 
the projection of them from his own eſl 

The fame claſs of philoſophers, who held 


that every thing had been produced from the 


fubſtance of the Supreme Being, alſo ſuppoſed 
that, after a certain period, they would be 
abforbed into it again; and, as originally no- 
thing had exiſted beſides this ſelf-exiſtent be- 
ing, he would again exiſt alone; but that aſ- 
ter another period, other beings would be 
again produced from him, and that theſe ſuc- 


ceſſive revolutions would go on for ever. This 


ever has been, and ſtill is, the eſtabliſhed doe 
trine in the Eaſt, and it was adopted by fome 


of the Grecian philoſophers, eſpecially the - 


Stoics, who ſaid that the world, meluding 
* the whole compaſs of nature, both God 
and matter, had ſubfifted from all eternity; 
„and would for ever ſubſiſt; but that the 
= bo ___ frame of nature had a' begins 


7 „ning, 


\ 


* 
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6. ning, and would have an end, from the al- 
6 ternate prevalence of mo;ffure and dryneſ; ; 
« that when the former prevails, all things 
« are deſtroyed by an inundation, and when 
% the latter prevails, by a conflagration ; that, 
% however, from both of theſe cataſtrophes 
« every thing will again emerge, by the ener- 
«gy of an efficient principle, when all the 
* forms of regular nature will be renewed, but 
% to be again diſſolved, and * renewed, in 
an endleſs ſucceſſion.” 

This ſcheme excludes all idea of meliora- 
tion, For according to it, every thing has 
been, and in all future revolutions ever will 
be, juſt what it now is. Accordingly Seneca 
ſays, that © many perſons would reject this 
© reſtoration of being, were it not that this 
6 reſtoration will be accompanied with a total 
* oblivion of paſt events.” How far leſs ra- 
tional, as well as leſs pleaſing, is this ſyſtem, 
than that of the ſcriptures, which ſuppoſes 
a conſtant tendency toa better ſtate of things, 


every rational being retaining his ſeparate con- 


' ſciouſneſs, always diſtin from the Supreme 
Being, but making nearer approaches to him 
in perfection and happineſs to all eternity. 
As to wy proof, or evidence, of the truth of 

this 
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this philoſophical ſyſtem, of every thing hav- 
ing been produced by way of emanation from 
the divine eſſence, and being abſorbed into it 
again, it is only this; that there cannot he 
two eternal principles, and therefore every 
thing that exiſts, muſt have been derived, im- 
mediately or mediately, from one, and this one 
muſt have been the ſpiritual and intelligent 
principle, But will any modern. philoſopher 
admit the validity of ſuch an argument as 
this, and adopt the concluſion ? It is univer- 
ſally rejected with contempt... 

As to the eſſence, or ſubſtance, of & Su- 
preme Being, from which they ſay that all 
things were derived, it is a queſtion of no 
moment; ſince all that we have to do with are 
his artributes, as thoſe of power, wiſdom, and 
benevolence, in whatever it be that may be 
ſaid to reſide. But according to our appre- 
henſions, there is ſomething degrading in the 
idea of his being of the ſame nature with all 
other beings, as he muſt be, if every thing 
was produced by mere protruſion from his 
ſubſtance. Zeno, however, ſuppoſed that 
both ** the active and paſſive principles 
« in nature,” that is, both God, and matter, 


were alike corporeal, only that the former 
M 66 was 
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«was a pure ether, or fire, occupying the 
4 external ſurface of the heavens, that is, a 
„ more attenvated kind of matter.“ And 
Epicurus, conceiving the human form to 
be the moſt perfect, ſaid that, though the 
gods were of an ethereal ſubſtance, wad 
ere ſhaped like men.“ 

3. Both the claſſes of philoſophers, whole 
opinions I have now deſcribed, admitted a 
principle of intelligence in the univerſe, and 

_ real diſtinction between God and matter. 
But in later times this was by many denied, 
and ſome philoſophers even proceeded far as 
not to admit the exiſtence of any ſuch being 

as God, in any ſenſe of the word. Sanchoni- 
atho, explaining the /philoſophical ſyſtem of 
the Pheœnicians, ſays, that “ the univerſe 
* aroſe from the neceſſary energy of an eter- 
nal principle, active but without intelli- 
« pence, upon the eternal paſſive chaotic 
mas.“ This is ſuppoſed to have been ad- 
vancedin oppoſition to the principles of Moſes; 
but certainly theſe will not ſuffer any thing 
by the compariſon, Tf there 'be no marks 
of intelligence, that is, of deſign, in the uni- 
verſe, where ſhall we find them? not ſurely 
4 in the works of men. How much more juſt 
and 
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and noble are the ſentiments and language of 
the Pſalmiſt, Pſalm civ. 24, O Lord, how m. 


niſoli are 9 1 works} in wiſe haft wy: matte 


them 3 e hs 
Ariſtotle did not in words deny the'belng of 
a God, but he ſuppoſed the univerſe to have 
exiſted from all eternity, independent of any 
wiſdom or contrivance of his. He only ebn- 
fidered him as © the main ſpring of the whole 
machine, and therefore properly a part of 
„it, employed in ſome inexplicable manner, 
* in communicating motion to it.“ Strato of 
Lampſacus, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, held that 
„ the world was neither formed by the agency 


of the deity, diſtinct from matter, nor by 


any intelligent animating principle, but that 


has... aroſe from a force innate in matter, ori- 
Ae ginally excited by accident, and fince con- 


* tinuing to act according to the pecu- 
4% jar qualities of natural bodies. He neither 
denied nor aſſerted the exiſtence of a divine 
nature, but, in excluding all idea of a deity 
„ from the formation of the world, he indi- 
rectly excluded him from his ſyſtem. 
Theſe atheiſtical docttines were not confined 
to a ſingle philoſopher, or his diſciples; many 
of them, and thoſe of the greateſt eminence, 


M 2 entertained 
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"entertained the ſame, or ſimilar, ſentiments. 


Democritus held that the firſt principles of 
all things were atoms and a vacuum, in 
« which, by a natural neceſſity, or fate, they 
** perpetually move, and that from their com- 
« binations atiſe all the forms of things.” Py- 
thagoras, alſo had held that ** motion is the ef- 
* fe&t of a power eſſential to matter. Prota- 
goras, in one of his books, ſaid concerning the 


gods; I am unable to determine whether 


they have any exiſtence, or not. For the 


% weakneſs of the human underſtanding, and 


the ſhortneſs of human life, with many 


* other cauſes, prevent 'us from attaining this 
* knowledge.” But Diagoras openly denied 


the exiſtence of a deity, Heraclitus * made 


© uſe of the term God, but not to denote a- 


« diſtin being of à peculiar nature, but 


merely a natural force in that primary fre, 
from which he ſuppoſed all things to have 
* proceeded, and by means of which he ſup- 


e poſed that its particles had been in eternal 


* motion, and at length to have united, to 
form the preſent ſyſtem of nature. To this 


« force, conſidered as diſtin from maſter, on 
which it acts, he applied the term god.“ 


/ 


- Epicurus admitted a deity into his ſyſtem, 


but 
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but it was Chiefly to avoid popular odium. For 
he. maintained that“ the (univerſe always 
« exiſted, and will always continue to exiſt; 
©* for that there is nothing by which it can be 
* changed, There is nothing, he ſaid, in na- 
„ture, nor can there be conceived to be 
*« any thing, beſides body and ſpace; that the 
« atoms, from which all things were com- 
* poſed, are not only all the materials of which 
* bodies are made, but that the energy, or 
«* principle of motion, which eſſentially belongs 
© to them, is the ſole agent in the e 
* of nature.“ 

As the Oriental philoſophers pen that 
all things would be reſolved into the divine 
eſſence, from' which they originally ſprung, 
Epicurus ſuppoſed that they would be reſolved 


into their original atoms. The world,” he 


ſaid, ** is preſerved by the ſame mechanical 
* cauſes by which it was framed; and from 
te the ſame cauſes it will at laſt be diſſolved. 
« The inceſſant motion of the atoms which 
* produced the world is continually operating 
© towards its diflolution. For nothing is folid 
and indifloluble beſides atoms; whence it 
% may be concluded, that the time will come 
M3 « hen 
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hen nothing will remain but the original 

«.atoms, and infinite ſpace,” | 
Epicurus abſolutely denied all. wiſtdom | in 

the eonſtruction of the univerſe, even in the 


moſt obvious inſtances. * The parts of ani- 


* mals,” he ſaid, © were not originally framed 
* for the uſes to which they are now applied; 
« but having been accidentally produced, they 
% were afterwards accidentally employed. 
« The eye, for example, was not made for 
« ſeeing, nor the car for hearing; but the ſoul 
« being formed within the body, at the ſame 
« time with the organs, and connected with 
them, could not avoid making uſe of them, 
in their reſpective functious.“ 

Can we attend to theſe things, and not t be 
ſtruck with the truth of the apoſtle's obſer- 
vation in my text, he world by vid knew 
not God? It was not even able to retain that 
knowledge of God which had been originally 
communicated to man. And how juftly is 
their caſe deſcribed by the fame apoſtle, in 
another paſſage, Where he ſays, Rom. i. 21, 
They became vain in their imaginations, and their 


Fooliſh heart was darkened. But are not their 


minds equally, or more, darkened, who can 
prefer the abſurd conceits of theſe philoſo- 


phers, 
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phers, to the rational doctrines of revelation? , 
We ſhall, however, ſee more of the wander - 
ings of the human imagination when left to 
itſelf, in what I have farther to obſerve, . 
4. The exiſtence of evi always created the 
greateſt difficulty to thoſe who ſpeculated eon 
cerning the origiu and conſtruction of the 
univerſe, and the cauſes of events. Indeed, | 
fo difficult is the queſtion, that nothing but 
revelation could have ſolved it. In the ſerip- 
tures we learn that evi/; as well as good, is the 
appointment of the ſame great Being, but al- 
ways for the moſt benevolent purpoles. Shall 
we recerve good at the hand of God, ſays Job, 
chap. it. 10, and ſhall we not receive evil F 
ch.i. 21, The Lord gave, and the Lord bath 
faken away; bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 
In Iſaiah, xlv. 6, 7, I am the Lord, aud there 
is none elſe. I form the light, and create dark» 
neſs; I make peace, and create evil; I the Lord 
do all theſe things. All theſe evils, in the ad- 
miniſtration of this greateſt and beſt of Beings, 
are ſubſervient to good, as the Pſalmiſt ſays, 
Pſ. xvii. 1, The Lord reigneth, lat the earth 
rejoice, let the multitude of the iſles be glad 
thereof. Clouds and darkneſs are round about 
him, righteouſneſs and judgment are the habita- 
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tion of his throne, But through theſe clouds 
and darkneſs, the heathens, by the help of 
their greateſt wiſdom, could not ſee. Some 
of the ancients, as the Perſians, thought that 
there were two independent principles in nature, 
one the author of good, and the other of evil. 

The good principle they called Oromazes, and 
the evil Arimanius. The Egyptians alſo wor- 
ſhipped an evil priuciple Gaye? the name of 
Typhon. | 
The Greek philoſophers in 1 ens 
dered matter as the cauſe of all evil. In their 
ancient coſmogonies it is aſcribed to chaos. 
Plato held that there is in matter a neceſ- 
* ſary but blind and refractory force, from 
* which ariſes a propenſity to diſorder and de- 
1 formity,” which he faid, **was the cauſe 
* of all the imperfection which is found in 
« the works of God;"” ſo that he appears to 
have thought that matter, from its nature, 
reſiſts the will of the ſupreme artificer, ſo that, 
on this account, he cannot perfectly execute 
his deſigns, Plato was alſo influenced by the 
argument from contraries. ** It cannot be,” 
he ſaid, * that evil ſhould be deſtroyed; for 
«there muſt always be ſomething contrary ' 
to good.“ 


The 
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The Stoics ſaid that ** evil was the neceſ⸗ 
« ſary conſequence of eternal neceſſity, to 
« which the great whole, comprehending both 
God and matter, was ſubject.“ When 
Chryſippus was aſked whether diſcaſes were 
to be aſcribed to divine providence, he replied, 
that it was not the intention of nature that 
„ theſe things ſhould happen, nor were they 
© conformable to the will of the Author of 
nature, and the Parent of all good; but that 
* in framing the world, ſome inconvenience 
* had adhered by recen conſequence to his 
« wiſe and uſeful plan.“ 
Ho different is this from the ſublime ths: 
trine of the ſcriptures on this ſubject, as 
when we read, Pialm cxxxv. 23, I know that 
the Lord is great; and that our Lord is above 
all gods, Whdt#ber, the Lord pleaſed that did 
he in heaven and in carih, in the ſeas, and all 
deep places. | 
5. It is in vain that v we look for the rational 
and ſublime doctrine of an univerſal providence 
among the philoſophers of antiquity, But ac- 
cording to the ſcriptures, there is no event, 
great or ſmall, but what comes to paſs accord» _ 
ing tothe will of God. Dan. ii. 20, Bleſſed be * 
the name of God for ever and ever ; for wiſdom © 


ys 4 
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and might are bis. He changeth the times and 
ſeaſons, he removeth kings and ſetteth up kings. 
The proud king of Aſſyria, in the midſt of 
his conqueſts, is repreſented, If, x. 5, as the 
Jeff in the hand of God. At the ſame time we 
are aſſured by our Saviour, Mat. x. 33, that 
a ſparrow falleth not to the ground without his 
will, and that the very hairs of our heads are 
numbered. And this is true philoſophy, for 
ſo connected are all the parts of the ſyſtem, 
that the ſmalleſt things are as neceſſary as the 
greateſt, and in many caſes we catinot but 
ſee that the greateſt things depend upon the 
.  Cmalleſt, Voltaire juſtly obſerves that had a 
particular ſtone been thrown with alittle more 
| force, it Would have given a different turn to 
the whole hiſtory of the Eaſt. It was a ſtone | 
by which Mahomet was knocked down, as 
he was engaged in battle, but not killed. 
There is moſt of the appearance of the doc- 
trine of a providence among the Stoics. But 
according to Zeno and Chry ſippus, there 
is in nature a fate, or an eternal and immu- 
table ſeries of cauſes and effects, within 
 $ which all events are included, and to which 
« the Deity himſelf is ſubject, though the 
| _ Stoics, who wrote after the promulga- 
WAL tion 
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tion of Chriſtianity, changed this ſate iuto 
the providence of the gods. 6 To. 
Other philoſophers did not pretend that 
God, or the gods, had, in any ſenſe, or in any 
reſpe&, the government of the world. Ac» 
cording to Ariſtotle, the Deity, if it can be 
ſaid that he believed in any proper deity, ** is 
„ eternally employed in the contemplation f 
« his own nature. He obſerves nothing (this 
„ philoſopher ſays), he cares for nothing be- 
„ yond himſelf. Reſiding in the firſt ſphere, 
he poſſeſſes neither immenſity nor omnt» 
40% preſence. Removed from the inferior parts 
« of the univerſe, he is not even a ſpectator 
of what is paſſing among its inbabitants, 
and therefore cannot be a proper object of 
« worſhip.” _ 5 
Epicurus, I have obſerved, ſaid that thers 
were gods, only to avoid popular odium. 
According to his own account of them, they 
were of no manner of uſe in creating ot 
governing the world. There are,” he faid, 
in the univerſe divine natures, but that it 
is inconſiſtent with our natural notions of 
the gods, as happy and immortal beings, 
«« to ſuppoſe that they incumber themſelves 
„with the management. of the world, or that 
« * | 
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@ they are ſubject to the cares and paſſi ons' 
„ 'which muſt neceſſarily attend ſo great a 
« charge. We are not, therefore, to conceive 
„that the gods have any intercourſe with 
* mankind, or any concern in the affairs of 
« the world.” But, according to the ſcrip- 
tures, every thing is conducted by the Su- 
preme Being, without trouble, With reſpect 
to creation itſelf, it is ſaid, He ſpate and it was 
done, he commanded and it flood faft, He ſaid, 
Let there be light, and there was light; and the 
government of the world is, no doubt, as eaſy 
to him as the creation of it. It is, in fact, 
a continuation of the ſame exertion, whatever 
that be, But no idea ſo ſublime as this was 
ever entertained by any heathen philoſopher. 
It was the conſideration of the immenſity 
of the univerſe, and the idea men had of the 
multiplicity of cares that was neceſſary to the 
goverument of it, that led thoſe of the phi- 
loſophers who ſuppoſed that the world was, in 
any: ſenſe, governed by ſuperior Beings, to 
think:it neceſſary to provide a great number 
of them, each to ſuperintend bis particular 
province. They had no conception of the 
ſublime, but truly rational doctrine of the 
ee according to which oue intelh- 
yt] gence, 
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gence, one mind, perfectly comprehends, and 
directs, the whole. And yet the uniformity 
we obſerve in the works of nature might have 
ſuggeſted the idea of one mind having arranged 
and directed the whole, immenſe as that 
whole is. But the amazing variety, and ſeem- 
ing diſcordancy, of many parts of the ſyſtem 
prevented their perceiving their uniformity; 
nor could Moſes, or any of the Hebrews, 
have been able to diſcover it of themſelves. 

6. Mention is made in the ſcriptures of 
angels, as created beings, ſuperior to man; 
but they are never ſuppoſed to interfere in the 
affairs bf men, except on particular occaſions, 
and by the expreſs appointment of the Su- 
preme Being, never by their own voluntary 
agency. They are employed merely as meſs 
ſengers (for ſo their name in the Hebrew fig-, 
nifies) to convey the orders of the Almighty. 
But, according to the ſyſtem of all the philo- 
ſophers, as well as that of the vulgar, among 
the heathens, there are beings inferior to the 
Supreme, who, at their own pleaſure, interfere 
in the affairs of men, and act according to 
their peculiar humours and paſſion«s. 
Among the Egyptians the idea of one ſu- 


| preme God was, from the earlieſt times, con- 
nedded 
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need with the belief of inferior divinities, 
zeſiding in the various parts of nature, whence 
aroſe the worſhip of thoſe parts of nature. Ac- 
cording to the mythology of the Greeks, thoſe 
inferior deities ſprung from chaos, Pythago- 
ras ſuppoſed the region of the air to be peopled 
with theſe beings, whom he calls gods, de- 
mons, and heroes, according to their rank, 
theſe laſt approaching the neareſt to the na- 
ture of man; * Theſe,” he aid, © at their 
« pleaſure, by means of dreams and other in- 
% ſtruments of divination, communicate to 
* men the knowledge of future events, and 
the good demons are to be invoked by 
© prayer.” Socrates admitted the exiſtence - 
of beings ** poſſeſſed of a middle nature be- 
« tween the Supreme Being and man; and to 
« their agency he aſcribed the ordinary phe» 
* nomena of nature, and the particular con- 
« duct of human affairs; and he encouraged. 
« the praftice of divination, under the notion 
that the gods ſometimes diſcover future 
« events to good men.” 
Plato ſuppoſed that there were © ſubordi- 
* nate divinities appointed by the Supreme 
Being, both to form the bodies of animals, 
« and to ſuperintend the affairs of the viſible 
% world.” Xenocrates, a diſciple of Plato, 
8 taught 
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taught that © the heavens are divine, and the 
« ſtars celeſtial” gods, and that beſides theſe 
« djvinities there are terreſtrial demons, of a 
* middle nature between God and man, and 
„ partaking of both mind and body, like hu- 
* man beings, capable of paſſion, and liable 
© to a diverſity of character.“ | 

Ariſtotle, who believed in no cls 
providence, yet ſuppoſed that there were 
intelligent natures inferior to the firſt mo- 
„ver, who preſided over the lower celeſtial 
„ ſpheres.” 

_ Though Db rejected the doctrine 
of a Supreme Deity, he admitted the popu- 
lar belief of divinities inhabiting the aerial re- 
gions, ſaying that ** they made themſelves 
« viſible to favoured mortals, and enabled 
them to foretel future events.” He ſaid, 
© they were in form like men, but of a 
& larger ſize, and a ſuperior nature; being 
+ compoſed of the moſt ſubtle atoms, and 
« leſs liable to diſſolution than human beings, 
«© but nevertheleſs mortal.” According to 

the Stoics, ** portions of the ethereal ſoul 
of the world, being diſtributed through all 
© the parts of the univerſe, and animating + 
- all bodies, there are inferior gods and de- 
10 mons, 
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& mons, with which all nature is peopled, 
„They conceived them, however, to be li- 
« mited in their duration, returning at length 
% to their original, 10 Jobog, FREE ſeparate 
« exiſtence,” 
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Hivme given ew center of 
the religion of the Hebrews, and that of the 


ancient idolatrous nations, I began, in my laſt 


diſcourſe, to give you a fimilar view of the 


principles of the hrathen philoſophy, that it 
might not be ſaid that I took an unfair ad- 


vantage, in relating nothing more than the 
opinions and practices of the vulgar among 
the heathens, inſtead of the real ſentiments 
of the wiſeſt among them. Theſe, however, 
I ſhewed you were, in ſeveral reſpects, far 


leſs rational than thoſe of the ſcriptures. I 
mentioned their univerſal opinion of the im- 
Nn of cxeation out of nothing, of the 


N eternity 


* 
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eternity and indeſtructibility of matter; its 
neceſſary evil tendency ; the doctrines of many 
of them, of the production of all inferior be- 
ings by emanation, or protruſion, from the 
ſubſtance of the deity, and their abſorption 
into it agaiti ; the abſolute denial of the being 
of a God by many, and thoſe ſome of the 
moſt eminent, of the Greek philoſophers; 
their various and unſatisfadory opinions con- 
cerning the origin of evil; their denial of a 
divine Providence; their belief of the exiſt- 
ence of intelligent beings, inferior to the ſu- 
preme, who at their pleaſure, and contrary to 
the will of the Supreme Being, interfered in 
the direction of human affairs. now pot: 
cced to obſerve, ' 
7. If the heathen iet bee bene fo 
vain in their imaginations when they ſpeculated 
concerning the nature of God, and the origin 
and government of the univerſe, aud were 
not able to retain the great truths which 
mankind had received by tradition relating to 
them, much more did they wander in uncer- 
tainty and error with reſpect to the doctrine 
of a future ſlate, concerning which, as I have 
_ obſerved, the light of nature gives us no in- 
| nenn at all. On this ſubject, ſo im- 
1 4 portant 


portant that without it the doctrine concern - 

ing God and providence is merely a curious 

ſpeculation, of no practical uſe, the principles 

of thoſe philoſophers who admitted a future 
ſtate are totally diſcordant with thoſe of the 
ſcriptures,” which alone are agreeable to rea- 
ſon, though not diſcoverable by it. On this 
ſubject, I muſt be excuſed if I advance ſome 
things which will not be approved by the ge- 
nerality of Chriſtians, who, in my opinion, 
have not entirely got rid of doctrines intrg»- 


duced into Chriſtianity from a heathen-ſource,. 


from which have been derived Wooly all its 
corruptions. 3 
According to the ſcriptures, the aue ſtats 

of man depends entirely upon a re/urreton, to 
take place at a diſtant period, called the /aft 
day, aud nothing is ſaid concerning the re- 
wards of the righteous, or the puniſhment of 
the wicked, antecedent to that time. Our 
Saviour, recommending acts of charity, ſays 
(Luke xiv. 14), Thou ſbalt be recompenſed at 
the reſurrection of the juſt ; and on no occaſion 
did he refer his hearers to any ſtate of things 
prior to this. When he ſpeaks of being ca 
into hell, it is with hands and eyes, which are 
members of the body; and the rich man in 
| NA 1 


x86 


the parable is repreſetted #5 with a tongne 
tormented with burning thirſt, thongh for 


the ſake of ſomo cire umſtanees in the parable, 
the future fate is repreſented nen ere 
before the proper time. 
The apoſtle Paul, comforting the Theſſs 
lonians on the death of ſome of their friends, 
refers thern only to the tefurreftion, and gives 
no hint of their enjoying atry degrer of hap- 
pineſs at the time that he was writing, which 
would have been unavoidable if, in his opi · 
nion, they Bad been happy then. t Theſ. iv. 
13, Twoula not have you be ignorant, brribren, 
concerning them that are aſleep, thut yr ſorrow 
not as theſe tho have no hope. For if we be- 
Mur that Jeſus died and roſe again, torn ſo 
alſo them that lets in Jefus 1H God bring 
with him, and the drad in Chrift ſhall riſe firſt, 
that is, before any change take place on thoſe 
Who will be then alive, Why, indeed, did 
he uſe the term /leep, if, in bis idea, the dead 
were not in a ſtate of inſerfbility, and not to 
be awaked to life and action, but at the feſur- 
refion ? 

Again, when the fame apoſtle , Exhofts. 
Chriſtians to live ſober, righteous, and godly 


Ives, Tit. ii. 13, he directs them o lan for 
N that 
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40 bleſſed babe, en the glorious apnraring of 
the great Cod, and aur Sawour Jeſus Chris, 
when he ſhall come again to raiſe the dead 
and judge the world, When our Saviour 
lays that he will receive the apoſtles to him · 
ſelf, he refers them to the ſame time, aud 
nothiog prior to it. John xiv, 3, I will came 
again, and take you to my/elf, that where I am 
there ye may be alſo. When, therefore, the 
apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of being ab/ent from the 
body and preſent with the Lord, he mult have 
meant the ſame great period, overlooking all 
that paſſed between the time of his death and 
his reſurrection, which indeed will only ap- 
pear as a moment: as in the een 
awaking from a profound ſleep. 


When Moſes deſcribes the formation of x 


man, he repreſents him as made wholly, and 
not in part only, of the duff of the ground, and 
ſays after this, God put breath aud life into 
him, thereby giving motion to the curious 


machine, which was before a lifeleſs maſs, . 


It is to this doctrine of Moſes that our Saviour 
refers when he ſays that God is able #0 deſtroy 
hoth body and ſoul, or the power of life, in hell, 
For the word that is here rendered ſau, is 

elſe where repdered life, meaning that men, 
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by killing the body, which God has been 
_ pleaſed to put in their power, cannot prevent 


| 52 de heretics, and not allowed to be properly 
;- _ Chriſtians, ſays of them, Dial. p. z, They 
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its returning to life, this being in the power 
of God only. There is not, in reality, any 


more reaſon to ſuppoſe /3fe to be a real ſub- 


Nance, than death, which we nevertheleſs 
perſonify, when we ſay that death comes, and 


x Surpriſes men, and takes them. In the ſcrip- 


tures, both death and fin are perſonified. 
The Gnoſtics, who were the firſt of the 


| philoſophers who embraced Chriſtianity, could 


not diveſt thernſelves of their prejudices with 
reſpect to matter, as the ſource of all evil; 
and thinking it the happieſt ſtate of the ſoul, 
to be entirely detached from it, they explained 


away the doctrine of the reſurreclion, as to be 
'» underſtood of ſomething that took place dur- 
ing life. To them the apoſtle Paul alludes 


when he ſays, 2 Tim. ii. 18, that hey erred 
concerning the faith; ſaying that the reſurrec- 


tion was aft already, and overturned the faith 


of ſome. Juſtin Martyr, the firſt Chriſtian 
Writer after the apoſtolic age whoſe works are 
come down to us, enumerating the particular 
tenets of the Gnoſtics, who were deemed to 


66 alſo 
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« alſo ſay that there is no reſurreQion of te 


46 dead, but that immediately after death 
ſouls are received into heaven. Do not 
4% take theſe to be Chriſtians . 

This language of this ancient and 3 
: avrites: is not a little remarkable. Think not, 
however, that I approve of his harſh cenſure 


of the Gnoſtics. Others will ſay that they 


who reject the doctrine of .a ſoul are not 
Chriſtians. Both are equally reprehenſible. 
The Gnoſtics, as well as Juſtin, believed the 
divine miſſion of Jeſus, and a life of rettibu- 


tion after death, and many of them were 


martyrs as well as himſelf. The doctrine of 


a future life is the moſt important article of 
Chriſtian faith, The time, the place, or the 


manner, in which it will be effected, are all 
comparatively of little moment, 


Though after this Chriſtians in ad 


| adopted the doctrine of a ſoul diſtin& from 


the body, they thought that, after, death, it 


remained in a place underground, called Hades, 


where it wajted for the reſurrection of the 
body, when, and not before, it would be ad- 


mitted to the immediate preſence of God and 


of Chriſt, in heaven. This continued to be 
; Ws fach. of the Chriſtian world for about a 
. N 4 


thouſand 


r 
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Dr Bridmees of 


thouſand years. They pretty ſoon, however, 


made an exception in fayour of the ſouls of 


the martyrs, which they thought ad di: 


r to heaven. 

There are thought to be "Bias elt the 
Jo&rine of a reſurrection in the heathen 
world, as among the Chaldeans and Zabians. 
But jf this were the caſe, the doctrine was 
ſoon obliterated, and - ſpeculative | perſons, 
thinking proper reſurredtion to be abſolutely 
impoſſible, and yet unwilling to give up all 


i” 


birth, would ſubſiſt after his death. For with 
the wade theſe two doctrines always went 


together; and Origen, one of the moſt learn- 
ed of the early Chriſtians, believed both the 
pre-exiſtence of the ſoul, and its ſeparate ex- 
ſence after death. Afterwards Chriſtians in 
general abandoned the former, but retained 
the latter, though originally they were both 
Wi from the ſame ſourcee. 

But what evidence is there, from any ap- 
än in nature, which is all that the 
heuthens had to look to, on which their belief 
either « of the ee or the ſeparate ex- 
| iſtence 
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iſtence of the ſoul is founded. 'The' former 
will be allowed to have been wholly chime- 
rical, But with reſpe& to the lattet, it is 
not evident that the power of thinking de- 
pends upon the brain; and if thought is ſuſ- 
pended in the ſtate of ſound feep, and duting 


a fu, mult it not be more effectually ſuſ- 
pended in a ſtate of t. 3 (1 RR 
It will be ſaid that we cannot conceive of 
any connection between the properties of per- 
ception, or thought, and the idea of matter. 
But we know nothing at all of the connec+ 
tion of any properties with thoſe of ary ſubs 
ſtance whatever, Who cin explain'the cons 
nection between the magnet and the property 
of attracting iron, or the cauſe of the gravita · 

tion of all material ſubſtances towards each 
other? And what clearer ideas have we of 
the connection between the power of percep- 
tion and thought with an immateriul ſubſtance 
my more than with a material one? Let us 
then no longer cover our ignorance, or our 
fancied knowledge, with the repetition of 
mere words, to which we have no ideas, but 
confine ourſelves to known facts, ſuch as the 
ſtrict connection between the powers of 
thought and the. organization of the brain. 
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When that is deſtroyed, ſenſation and thought 
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ecaſe ; ſo that there cannot be any rational 
ground to expect the reſtoration of the one 


without the reſtoration of the other. And 


certainly the great Being who made man of 
the duſt of the ground, can make him again, 
though reduced to the ſame duſt; As to the 
manner in which this is to be effected, we 


know as much of the one as of the other; 


which is juſt nothing at all. But as the one 


has been effected by the ſame Being who has 
promiſod the other, we have no reaſon to en- 
tertain any doubt of its eee at the 


time appointed. 


The only rational hoph of a future life | 
r therefore be founded on the ſcripture 
doctriue of a reſurrection, when the whole 


man, with all his powers, will be revived. 


That this doctrine of a reſurrection is incon- 


ſiſtent with that of a ſoul, which ſurvives the 


body, and retains all its faculties, not only 


unimpaired, but improved (for ſuch is the ori- 


Fginal and proper doctrine on the ſubject), is 
obvious to the ſlighteſt conſideration. For if 


ſuch be the condition of the ſoul, when freed 


from the OS and force 4 the n 


"but. 
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but even undeſirable. "The two ſyſtems are, 
therefore, repugnant to each other, and can 
not be rationally held together. * 

The doctrine of a ſoul, and 0 
that of an intermediate ſtate between death 
and the reſurrection, has been the foundation 
of the worſhip of dead men and women, 
called ſaints, of the doctrine of purgatory, and 
many other doctrines of popery. Theſe, and 
almoſt every other corruption of genuine 
Chriſtianity, came from the ſame heathen 
ſource, as I have ſhewn at large in my H. Nor 
of the Corruption of Chriſtianity. 
The imagination of man being let looſe in 
ſpeculations on the origin and nature of ſouls, 
and their exiſtence after death, We do not 
wonder at the wildeſt and moſt extravagant 
hypotheſes on ſo obſcure a ſubject. The ge- 
neral opinion of the philoſophers was, that all 
| ſouls, having been portions of the divine eſ- 
ſence, or of the great ſoul of the world, and 
having contracted various impurities in their 
ſtate of ſeparation from their ſource, muſt 
paſs through a courſe of purgation, by going 
through various animal bodies, before they 
could be reunited to the fountain from which 
they ſprung, and to which they always tend. 

The 
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The Egyptians, according to Herodotus, 


believed that when the body was decayed, the 
foul paſſed into that of ſome other animal, 
which was juſt then born, and that after it 


had made the circuit of beaſts, birds, and 


fiſhes, - through a period of three thouſand 
years, it again became an inhabitant of a hu- 


man body. They therefore endeavoured to 


delay this tranſmigration, by embalming the 


body, and thereby preſerving it uncorrupted, 
and in a Rate fit for the reſidence of the ſoul, 
46 long as poſſible. 

Pythagoras, who borrowed his dedrines 
from the Eaſt, carried this of tranſmigration 
into Greece. He alſo held that of the final 
return of all ſouls into the eternal ſource from 
which they ſprung. It does not, however, 
appear, that the doQrine of tranſmigration, 
though ſtill held in the Eaſt, remained long 


in Greece; but the doctrine of pre-ex;flence 


ever accompanied that of a % and on this 


principle, the Grecian philoſophers believed 

its natural independence on the body, and its 

continued exiſtence after its ſeparation from 

_ 4t, by death. Socrates held this doctrine, 
1 either with ſome degree of doubt, or 

nt no bin e of the happineſs of - 
N 6 a future 
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a faturs ſtate'®, Plato roproſacts him as . | 


| na, « whether it is better 10 livs or ds 
1 was known only to the gods. 


bined his dectrines with thoſe of other philo- 


fubjet, Theſe, on account of his great ct. 
tebrity, I muſt not otnit to mention, if it 
were only to ſhew what very abſurd and ex- 
travagant notions the greateſt of men habe 


adopted when deſtitute of the light of revel4s - 


tion. He ſuppoſed that there exiſts ſomet* 


« thing between God and the matter of which 
5 the world was formed, which he calls 


« exiſting in the divine mind; and as e. 
5 tertral objects are perceived by the /en/er, 


o theſe can only be perceived by the intel: - 
Senſible things, he ſaid, being in a ſtate of 


** continual fluctuation, cannot be the object 


of ſciencr, but theſe ideas, being permanent, 85 


a * The heathens in general, at leaſt the Oretl, oi 
appear to have had any high idea of the happineſs of the 


beſt of men after death. For Homer makes Achilles ſay 
to Ulyſſes, when he found him in the Elyſian fields, „I 


had rather be a poor man, and ſetve another poof man, 
4 who had himſelf a bare ſufficiency of food, an} nrthy 


66 may, 


RN 


Plato, though a diſciple of Socrates; "OY 


ſophers, and had ſome peculiar ideas on this 


: "= 
* 
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1 world, which from its origin was debaſed 


« may, and by the contemplation of them, 
she ſuppoſed that men might attain to 3 
« kind of union with God, in whoſe mind 
* thoſe ideas exiſt. He alſo ſuppoſed that 
6 there is a third ſulſtance, compoled of ſpirit 
and matter, diffuſed through the univerſe, 
* and the animating ſoul of the world; that 
«the ſouls of men are not derived immedi- 
« ately from God, but from this ſoul of the 


«* by a mixture of material principle. He ſaid 
«that when God formed the univerſe, he ſe- 
« parated from the ſoul of the world a num+ 
« ber of inferior ſouls, equal in number to 
the ſtars, and aſſigned to each its proper 
« celeſtial abode; but that theſe ſouls (from 
what reaſon does not appear) * were, ſent 
don to the earth, as into a ſepulchre, or 

-« priſon, and that it is only by diſengaging itſelf 
« from animal paſſions, and riſing above ſen- 
s fible objects, to the contemplation of the 
« world of intelligence, (the ideas above 


mentioned) ** that the ſoul of man can be 
4 prepared to return to its deſtined habita- 
« tion,” 

He moreover held that * the ſoul conſiſts 


of three parts ; ; the firſt the ſeat of intelli- 
aa gence, 
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amy the ſecond of the paſſions, and the 
„third of appetite, and he aſſigned to each 
its proper place in the human body, .-- + 
The Stoics thought very differently from 
each. other concerning the duration of. ſouls; 
Some of them were of opinion that they 
* would all remain till the general conflagra- 
tion; ſome that only thoſe of the wiſe and 
good would continue ſo long; ſome thought 
* that all ſouls, on being releaſed from their 
* bodies, would be immediately abſorbed in 
*« the ſoul of the world; ſome. that ſouls; be · 
ing of the nature of fire, would be.extin» 
« guiſhed at death; others that the ſoul,was 
* ſo confined in the groſs body, that it could 
00 not find a ' paſſage out even at death, but 
* muſt remain till it was entirely deſtroyed. 
Some of the Stoics thought that, in the 
* univerſal reſtoration of nature, each indi- 
t“ individual would return to its former body, 
but others thought that then only fimilar 
* ſouls would be placed in ſimilar bodies.“ 
Uncertainty cannot be more ſtrongly indi- 
cated than in this diverſity of opinion. 
It does not appear whether Ariſtotle thought 
the human ſoul to be mortal or immortal; 
a the former is the more probable, from 
j his 


ple to be; but there is no proof that he fup- 
35 ane, 


Theophraſtus, an Ariſtotelian, at the cloſe 


4 0 


102 et 


_ bly ee eee 


of it. For he ſays it is an intellectual 
% power, externally tranſmitted into the hu · 
man body, from the common ſource of ra- 
« tionality'to human beings.” He does not 
fy what he conceived this univerſal princi- 


vidual after death. 
I we may collect the ſentinients! of Aal. 
totle from thoſe of his followers, we may cet - 
tainly conclude that he did not expect that 
wen would, in any ſenſe, ſurvive death. Di- 
exarchus, an Ariſtotelian, held that © there 


£79 


ns no ſuch thing as mind, or ſoul, in math 
sor beaſt; that the principle by which ani- 


4 mals perceive is equally diſfuſed through 
the body, and inſeparable from it.“ Alex-+ 
ander Aphrodiſous, another follower of Ariſ- 
totle, ſaid that © the ſoul Was not a diſtinct 


« ſubſtance itſelf, but the form of an organiz+ 
ed body,” meaning probably, that it was 


a property that was the reſult of organization, 


of life, expreſſed great regret at the ſhort- 
neſs of it, and complained that ** nature had 
« given * 3 crows, to whom 
66 it 
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46 it is of little value, and had denied it to 
% man, who, in a longer duration, might have 
been able to attain the ſummit. of ſcience, 
„but now, as ſoon as he arrives within ſight 
of it, he is taken away.“ His laſt advice 
to his diſciples was that, ** ſince it is the lot 
«* of man to die, as ſoon as he begins to live, 
* they ſhould take more pains to enjoy life, 
„than to acquire poſthumous fame.“ In- 
deed the natural inference from this doctrine 
is, as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, Let us eat ** 
drink, for to-morrow we die. | 
The great father of modern 1 
among Mahometans and Chriſtians, was Aver- 
roes, a Saracen, devoted to the philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle, whoſe writings made all the un- 
belivers in the age of Petrarch, and that of vv 
Pope Leo X. He held ! the eternity of the 4 
« world, and the exiſtence of one univerſal =o 
e intelle, the ſource of all human intelli- 
„ gence, into which every ſeparate intelli- 
« gence will finally be reſolved, and conſe- 
«« quently he denied the diſtinct exiſtence, and 
„proper immortality of the human ſoul.“ I 
need not ſay how irrational this notion, ſo long 
prevalent with thoſe who ridiculed the ſcrip- 


tures, is. Modern unbelievers will ſmile at 
| O the 
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the extreme abſurdity of it, as much as any 
Chriſtians, and ſo they will at all the ſyſtems 
of their predeceſſors, the heathen philoſo- 

phers; though in a general way, with a view 

td diſparage the writers of the ſcriptures, they, 

but with little real knowledge of a 


caſionally cry them up. 

I hardly need to mention any more of theſe 
vague opinions, altogether deſtitute of proof, 
or probability, But I ſhall obſerve that De- 
mocritus ſaid that © men were firſt produced 
& from water and earth, and that the ſoul, 
e or the principle of animal life and motion, 
6 1s the reſult of a combination of round and 
e fiery particles, and is mortal, and periſhes 
«with the body.” And Epicurus ſaid, ** the 
« ſoul is a ſubtle corporeal ſubſtance, com- 
I poſed of the fineſt atoms,” 

The principles of ſound reaſoning and true 
philoſophy have ſufficiently exploded all theſe 

crude ſyſtems, the beſt of which never pro- 
duced ſuch a perſuaſion concerning a future 
ſtate as men could act upon, and ſuffer and 
die for; whereas the faith of Jews, and Chriſ- 
tians, has unqueſtionably produced, and does 


ſtill produce, theſe ſubſtantial fruits. And if 
the great end of /heory, as it undoubtedly is, 
be 
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be prafice, a doctrine which is both rational 
in itſelf, and ſupported by ſufficient authority, 
muſt be infinitely preferable to ſuch wild and 
incoherent ſyſtems as thoſe of the ancient 
philoſophers, the knowledge of Which, more» 
over, never extended beyond their own diſ- 
ciples, and which does not appear to have had 
any real influence even upon them. 


the Old and New Teſtament, are to be claſſed 
with philoſophers or legiſlators, how came they 
to frame a ſyſtem ſo fundamentally different 
from any that other philoſophers and legiſla- 
tors of the ſame age had conceived? And 
if they were not, but are to be conſidered as 
| perſons who had no advantage of learning or 


education, and therefore to be claſſed among 


the vulgar, and the vulgar of a rude and bar- 
barous nation, as the Jews are generally con- 


fidered, how came they to diſcover ſo. much 


true knowledge, and adopt a ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, laws, and morals, which cannot be de» 


nied to be free from the crude conceptions, 


and groſs abſurdities, with which the ſyſtems 
of the boaſted philoſophers of the heathen 


world are chargeable? The only anſwer is, 
137058 O 2 that 


But the great queſtion before us at preſent 2 
is this; if Moſes, and the other writers of 


4 
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that what they wrote was from a ſource of 
wiſdom not their own, or any that they could 
have borrowed from the neighbouring na- 
tions, but one much ſuperior; and, as they 
profeſs, from God. But what are we to think 
of thoſe who, with the facts that I have re- 
cited before them, whether they will attend 
to them or not, are continvally exclaiming 
b againſt the religion of the Bible, without ſpar- 
ing any term of reproach, and praiſing the 
ſuperior attainments, and philoſophy, of the 
Greeks and Romans. Happily, however, 
there are facts enow before us, and abundantly 
aſcertained, by Which impartial perſons may 
eaſily form a true judgment concerning both; 
and I hope there is yet in the world common 
ſenſe, and candour too, ſufficient to make a Juſt 
compariſon between them. 

8. In a former diſcourſe I ſhewed you to 
what horrid and abominable practices the po- 
pular religions among the heathens led. But 
theſe, it may be ſaid, were peculiar to the 
vulgar, and that the philgſophers would not 
fail to condemn thoſe practices. This, how- 
ever, was far from being the caſe. Many of 
the philoſophers, no doubt, knew better, and 
among themſelyes deſpiſed and ridiculed: the 


popular 
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popular ſuperſtitions, at leaſt ſome of them; 
but they had not the juſt courage in the cauſe 
of truth and virtue, to run any riſque in op- 
poſing ſo deſtructive a torrent, They them- 
ſelves conformed to all the ſuperſtitious. prac· 


tices of thoſe times, and recommended the 
fame to others. Xenophon began his account 


of his beloved maſter Socrates, with ſaying, 
that he wondered how he came to be 


| © charged with not believing in the gods of 


* his country, when he not only joined in 
e the public ſacrifices, but frequently ſacri- 


« ficed in private, and openly practiſed divi- 


nation, which was always deemed a part of 
4 religion.” - Socrates himſelf ſaid, that it 
is the duty of every perſon, to follow the 
« cuſtoms of bis country, in all its religious 
4 rites.” In ſuch veneration did ſeveral of 
the philoſophers hold the laws of their coun» 
try, that they maintained there was no other 
rule of right and wrong. This doctrine was 
avowed by Democritus and Ariſtippus. I need 
not obſerve. ho abſurd this maxim was. 
Were the laws themſelves framed by no rules 
of natural right or wrong? and how are we, 
on this principle, to make an eſtimate of the 
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comparative excellence of different ſyſtems of 


law? 

So far were the ancient philoſophers from 
entertaining the liberal ſentiments which is 
now the faſhion to aſcribe to them; that, in 
a period of three hundred years, during which 
the Chriſtians were perſecuted, as oppoſers of 
the vulgar ſuperſtition, there is no example of 
any philoſopher pleading for the toleration of 
them. On the contrary, they wore often the 


foremoſt to promote the perſecution. The 


celebrated emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was 
himſelf an eminent philoſopher, was one of the 


mort unrelenting perſecutors of Chriſtians, 


9. As ſeveral of the philoſophers were aware 
that ſome of their tenets would have given 


offence to the vulgar, either from the nature 
of them, or from their being liable to be miſ- 
underſtood, they had doctrinet, which they 


communicated only to a few, and this under 


a ſtrict injunction of ſecrecy, This practice 


Vas adopted by Pythagoras from the Egyptian 


prieſts. He morever enjoined upon his pupils 
a ſilence of two, and ſometimes of five, years, 
In this ſtate pf probation they were not per- 
mitted even to ſee their maſter, or to hear 
5 r him, 
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him, except from behind a curtain, and when 
they were admitted to his preſence, and fa- 
voured with his ſecret doctrines, they bound 
themſelves by an oath; not to. divulge them. 
Something of this nature was adopted by Plato. 
He faid, ** it is a difficult thing to diſcover 
© the nature of the Creator of the univerſe, 
and being diſcovered, it is impoſſible, and 
* would be impious, to expoſe the diſcovery 
„ to vulgar underſtandings. He therefore 
© threw a veil of obſcurity over his public in- 
0 ſtructions, which was only removed for 
6 the benefit of thoſe who were thought wor- 
thy to be admitted to his more private and 
confidential lectures.“ 

But how much more noble was the con- 
duct of Moſes, and of our Saviour, who made 
no ſecret of any thing that they taught ? 
How much dignity was there in the charge 
that Jeſus gave to his apoſtles, to publiſh every 
thing that they knew of his doctrines. Mat. 
x. 27, What I tell you in darkneſ#, that ſpeak 
Je in the hight, and what ye hear in the ear, 


that preach ye upon the houſe-tops. 
10. In general, no doubt, the heathen phi- 


loſophers had juſt ideas concerning moral vir- 
tues, and in their writings they expreſs them- 
O 4 ſelves 
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ſelves with truth and energy on the ſubject; 
but in ſeveral reſpects their peculiar tenets 
miſled them, and were unfavourable to a 
right diſpoſition of mind, and a proper con- 
duct in life. This could not but be the caſe 
with the Stoics, the moſt rigidly moral of all _ 


the ancient ſes. Their opinion that all ſouls 
are portions of the divinity, from which they 
inferred that they were ſufficient for their own 
happineſs, inſpired them with a great degree 
of pride. For they ſaid, © it was not in the 
«+ power of the gods to make a good man 
* unhappy.” They maintained that pain 
was no evil, and that a wiſe man may be happy 
even in the midſt of torture. They alſo held 
that he ought to be free from every emotion 
of affection or paſſion. Nature would never 
; ſuffer any man to reduce this abſurd ſyſtem 
to practice; but the attempt to do it muſt 
have had an unfavourable influence on a man's 
temper and conduct. Whether conſiſtently 
with their principles, or not, many of the 
more eminent of the Stoics put an end to 
their own lives. This was done by Zeno 
himſelf, the founder of the ſect, when, in a 
very advanced age, he was in much pain from 
CT" his finger. 
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Revealed Religion. | 
11. It is common with unbelievers to 
both Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, as ſpecies of 
ſuperſtition. But no milconceptions, or abuſe, 
of the Jewiſh or Chriſtian religions, led to 
more abſurd ſuperſtitions than the doctrines of 
the heathen philoſophers, concerning the de- 
filing nature of matter, their conſequent con- 
tempt for the body, and their ideas of the pu- 
rification of the ſoul by the mortification of 
it. It was, in fact, from the heathen philo- 
ſophers that the Chriſtians of the ſecond and 
following centuries derived their opinions and 
practices on the ſubject. It was from them 
alſo that the monkiſh ideas of the. ſuperior 
merit of a contemplative to an aclius life, and 
of the value of ſecluſion from the worin. 
were originally derived. 

Pythagoras ſaid that contemplative wiſ- 
dom cannot be completely attained with- 
* out a total abſtraction from the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, and a perfect tranquillity and 
freedom of mind.” But the later Platoniſts, 
among whom we'might expect the moſt ad- 
vanced and improved ſtate of philoſophy, 
carried theſe ideas ſtill farther. ** They prac- 
ii tiſed the moſt rigorous abſtinence, as by 
this means they expected to purify them- 


= « ſelves 


F 
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„ ſelves from moral defilement, and they paſ- 
„ ſed whole days and nights in contempla- 
6 tion, and what they called devotion. Plo- 
, tinus had ſuch a contempt for the body, 
„ that he never could be prevailed upon to 
„make uſe of any means to cure the diſeaſes 
© to which his conſtitution was ſubject, or to 
4 alleviate his pain. His rigorous abſtinence, 
© and determined negle& of his health, at 
t laſt brought him into a ſtate of diſeaſe and 
6 infirmity, which rendered the latter part 
« of his life extremely painful.” In Chrif- 
tians this would be laughed at, but in this 
deep philoſopher, it may perhaps be admired. 

To this ſuperſtition theſe philoſophers join- 
ed the moſt extravagant enthufiaſm, They 
ſuppoſed, that the ſoul of man, prepared 
4 by previous diſcipline, might riſe to a capa- 
4 city of holding immediate intercourſe with 
« good demons, and even to enjoy in ecſtaſy 
an intuitive viſion of God himſelf ;* a de- 
gree of perfection and felicity which ſome of 
the more eminent among them, ſuch as Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry, Jamblicus, and Proclus, 
were ſuppoſed actually to have attained, Plo- 
tinus is ſaid to have aſcended through all 
« the Platonic ſteps of contemplation, to the 
i | actual 
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6 Qual viſion of the Supreme Being himſelf, 
„ and to have been admitted to ſuch inter- 
% courſe with him as no other philoſopher 
« ever enjoyed.” Porphyry ſays that he 
„ himſelf, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, 
© was ina ſacred ecſtaſy, when he ſaw. the ſu - 
66 preme intelligence, the god, he ſays, 66 who 
is ſuperior to all gods, without an image. 
According to Jamblicus, the human ſoul 
has an innate knowledge of God, prior to 
“all reaſoning, in conſequence of its having 
originally derived its eſſence from, and hav- 
6 ing ſubſiſted in, the divine nature; that by 
6 the intervention of demons, it enjoys com- 
6 munication with the ſuperior divinities, and 
% with God himſelf. Gods, demons, and he- 
66 roes,” he ſays, ** appear to men under va» 
6 rious forms, in dreams, or waking viſions, 
to render them bodily or ſpiritual ſervices, 
+ and to enable them to predict future events. 
% But theſe communications with the divi 
« nature are not to be obtained without the 
6 obſervance of certain ſacred rites. The 
& ſigns of divine communications,” he ſays, 
« are a temporary ſuſpenſion of the ſenſes and 
e faculties, the interruption of the ordinary 
functions of life, and a capacity of ſpeak» 
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ing and doing wonders, ſo that in this ſtate 

the perſon does not live an animal, or hu- 

5 man, but a divine life.“ 

+ Jews and Chriſtians are reproached for their 

credulity, and for their faith in miracles, how- 

ever well atteſted; but can they ſay that theſe 
Platoniſts were leſs credulous? With a 


e view to deſtroy the credit which the Chriſ- 


6 tian religion derived from miracles, or at leaſt 
to advance their philoſophy to a level with 
« it, they pretended to a power of performing 
6 ſupernatural operations, by the aid of invi- 
« ſible beings, and ſaid that the miracles of 
6 Chriſt,” which they did not deny, were 
« wrought by the ſame magical, or, as they 
$ termed them, theurgic powers, which they 


e themſelves poſſeſſed. The emperor. Julian 


% made great uſe of magical arts in executing 
« his political purpoſes. While he was at 
6 Vienna, he reported that, in the middle of 


e the night, he was viſited by a celeſtial form, 


% which, ſpeaking in heroic verſe, had pro- 
** miſed him the poſſeſſion of the imperial dig- 


1 nity. 


With theſe facts before us, and many more 
of the ſame kind might have been adduced, 


_ Chriſtianity will no longer be exclu- 
| oo 
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ſively taxed with ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm, ot 
credulity, But no countenance is given to 
| theſe idle notions, or abſurd practices, in the 
ſcriptures. Chriſt and the apoſtles were not 
monks, nor had they any monkiſh ideas. 
Their piety was perfectly rational, and their 
love of God evidenced by benevolence to man. 
And they inculcated no auſterity, or mortifi« 
cation, beſides that temperance, which is op- 
poſed to vicious exceſs, and contributes to the | 
true enjoyment of life, 

On the whole, we may ſurely fay that, 
had modern unbelievers found in the ſcrip- 
tures any of the doctrines which I have ſhewn 
to have been profeſſed by the philoſophers of 
antiquity, had they found there the doctrine 
of two cocternal principles, that of the ema» 
nation of all fouls from the ſubſtance of the 
Supreme Being, the abſorption of them into 
it again, with their repeated emiſſions and re- 
trations to all eternity; bad they found there 
the doctrine of the formation of all things 
by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, that 
the air is filled with demons of different cha» 
. rafters, directing the affairs of the world at 
their pleaſure, and giving intimations of future 
events by omens and divination ; had they 

found 


- 
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found in the ſcriptures the doctrine of the pre- 
_ exiſtence of all human ſouls, their lapſe into 
groſs bodies, where they are confined, and 
alſo contaminated by their connection with 
ſo debaſing a companion, the purification of 
theſe embodied ſouls by auſterity and mortifi- 
cation, their tranſmigration through the bodies 
of animals, by way of preparation for their aſ- 
cent to the empyreal regions; had they there 
found the doctrine of one common principle of 
intelligence, or ſoul of the univerſe, in all men 
and animals, without giving to each a perma- 
nent exiſtence; had all or any of theſe doc- 
trines been found in the ſcriptures, would 
they not have exclaimed againſt ſuch crude 
_ notions, and wild conceptions, and have re- 
jected the ſyſtem without farther examina- 
tion? It was, in fact, the finding no ſuch 
opinions as theſe in the ſcriptures, that firſt 
led Chriſtian philoſophers, (after having adopt- 
ed ſeveral of them from a heathen ſource, and 
having long endeavoured to hold them in con- 
junction with their Chriſtian principles) that 
led them to ſuſpe& their truth ; and farther 
reflection on the ſubject led many to explode 
them altogether. Thus is the world indebted - 
| 9 for the detection of errors which 

| were 


were the diſgrace of human reaſon, though 
patronized by the moſt eminent philoſophers 
of the heathen world; yet modern unbelievers, 
though lying, with the reſt of the world, 
under ſo great obligations to Chriſtianity, are 
now buſily aſſaulting it with every weapon 
of reaſon or ridicule. Its friends, however, 


are under no apprehenſions about it. This 


very ſtate of things was foreſeen, and foretold, 
by its founder. Revealed religion is ſo far 


from ſhrinking from, that it invites the ſtricteſt 


examination. Its friends being thoſe of rea- 
ſon and truth, engage in its vindication only 
as ſupported by reaſon and truth, and as fa- 
vourable to the beſt intereſts of mankind, 
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©” DISCOURSE 1X. 
The Evidence of the Moſaic and Chriſ- 


tian Religion, 


- 


WD HANTS 


Gil awho, at fund times, avid in divers mans 
ners, ſpake in time poſt unto the fathers by 


the prophets, hath, in theſe laſt days, _ 
100 us by his Son. 
Hes, i 1. 1 - 2s 


Is the preceding diſcourſes I have endea- 


voured to prepare the way for the proper evi- 
dence of revealed religion, by explaining the 
nature, and ſhewing the importance, of the 


ſubject, and by exhibiting a comparative view 
of the heathen religions, and that of the He- 


brews, which is that branch of revealed reli- 
gion which is moſt objected to by unbe- 
lievers. The ſyſtems of the heathen religions, 
eſpecially thoſe of remote ages, coeval with 


the Moſaic inſtitutions, you have ſeen to 
| bare 
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have been not only a confuſed- maſs of miſer- 
able ſuperſtition, ariſing from 4 total igno- 
rance of the laws of nature, but to have con- 
liſted in rites ſhocking to humanity, good 
morals, and common decency, and that they 
were, in a great meaſure, the cauſe of the 
horrid deptavity of manners which prevailed 
in the Gentile world. On the contrary, the 


tenets of the religion of the Hebrews,” which - 


has been ſo much decried by Voltaire and 
others, were, in the higheſt degree, rational, 
worthy of the Supreme Being, leading to the 
greateſt purity of heart and life, and peculi» 
arly calculated to counteract the effects of the 
abſurd and miſchievous religions of the neigh- 
bouring nations. Being, therefore, ſo much 
ſuperior to, and reverſe of, all the forms of 
religions, with which Moſes, or any of bis 
countrymen, could have been acquainted, and 
even ſuperior, as I have ſhewn, to the prin- 
ciples advanced by the moſt celebrated of the 
heathen philoſophers, there is the greateſt an» 
tecedent probability that it came from God, 
the fountain of wiſdom ; who thought pro- 
per to make choice of one nation, in which 
to preſerve the true knowledge and worſhip 
of himſelf, amidſt the general defection from 

25 P it, 
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it, and by that means to diffuſe, in due time, 
_ *the moſt ſalutary light to all his offspring of 
mankind. And it has already, in a great 
meaſure, effected this benevolent purpoſe, in 
the gradual unfolding of the plan, in the 
'Chriſtiat revelation, which has a conſtant re- 
ference to that of Moſes ; fo that they are to 
be conſidered as parts of the ſame ſcheme; 
the proper evidence of which I ſhall now 
proceed to lay before you. In order to do 
this as briefly as poſſible, I ſhall not conſider 
the evidence of each ſeparately, but jointly ; 
eſpecially as I have done the former, and 
more in detail, in another ſet of diſcourſes, 
which are already beſore the public. 
I ſhall begin with "obſerving that the only 
proper evidence of the interpoſition of God, 
as the author of nature, is an exhibition of 
ſomething which he alone is capable of per- 
forming, that is, a proper miracle, or a con- 
trolling of the order of nature, which it muſt 
be allowed that no other than he who eſta- 
bliſned it, and who conſtantly maintains it, 
can do. The medium of divine communica- 
tions may be men, and where the inſtruction 
and reformation of men is the object, it is 
moſt naturally and properly ſo; but tbe 
. - power 
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power by which it is effected, muſt appeat to 
be of God. Otherwiſe, there would be no 
reaſon to ſuppbſo that there was = _ 
ſuperhuman in the ſcheme, + 
It has, indeed, been the opinion of PRs: 
that proper miracles may be wrought by be- 
ings ſuperior to man, though inferior to the 
Supreme God, and even for purpoſes oppoſite 
to any that could be his, tending to miſlead | 
and injure mankind. But this is an opinion 
which I am perſuaded will not be ſeriouſly 
maintained by any "perſon at this day. It 
cannot, with any appearance of .reaſon, be 
ſuppoſed, that the Supreme Being would put 
it in the power of any malevolent demon 
(ſuppoſing ſuch beings to exiſt) thus to de- 
ceive his creatures, and without reſerving 
to himſelf the power of undeceiving them. 
For if ſuch beings as theſe were permitted to 
work real miracles, or perform ſuch works 
as men were unable to diſtinguiſh'from' real 
miracles, it was all that himſelf could do; 
ſo that the miſchief would be without re- 
_ 

We ©, therefore, wks it for * 
uae I doubt not, it will be univerſally allow- 
ed, that if there be a real departute from the 
* 5 order 
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order or laws of nature (which in the greater 
inſtances there is no danger of miſtaking), it 
mult be by the interpoſition of a power pro- 
perly divine, and for a purpoſe worthy of di- 
vinity, of the great and good parent of the 
human race; for inſtance, to 
ſonable aſſiſtance in the diſcovery of intereſt» 

ing truth, and removing the cauſes of error, 
- vice, and miſery, which muſt otherwiſe have 

— without remedy, 

Miracles, then, being allowed to be the 
only, but a ſufficient, evidence of divine in» 
terpoſition, it will be aſked, what is the evi» 
dence of their having been wrought, to thoſe 
who are not themſelves witneſſesof them? For 
it 1s not pretended that miracles are exhibited 
| before all perſons, but only occaſionally, 1 
anſwer, the teſtimony of thoſe who were 
properly witneſſes of them, but teſtimony ſo 
circymſtanced, that the ſuppoſition of its bo- 
ing falſe would be more improbable on the 
whole than that of its being true ; ſo that its 
being falſe ſhall, by a fair eſtimate, appear to 
be a greater miracle, or a greater deyiation 
from the uſual courſe of nature, than what is 
related as ſuch, And 2 e ſueh caſes 


| OY ſuppoſed, 


1, 


give them ſea» = 
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1, for inſtance, a great number of perſons, 
univerſally allowed to have the uſe of their 
ſenſes and underſtanding; ſeriouſly declare 
that they actually ſaw, or heard; any thing 
Whatever, though à priori ever ſo improbable, 
and their veracity be not queſtioned, their 
ſenſes muſt have been under a miraculous 
illuſion, if the thing be not as they repreſent 
it. It will alſo be allowed, from the opinion 
generally entertained of human nature, that 
circumſtances may be ſuppoſed, in which a 
great number of perſons agreeing to tell a 
falſchood, when they could not have any mo- 
tive to do it, would be deemed nothing leſs 
than miraculous, 
It is readily tet Hides; that miracles 
not being events of daily or frequent oceur- 
rence, require more definite evidence than 
ordinary facts, and this in proportion to their 
antecedent improbability, ariſing from their 
want of analogy to events that are common. 
But there is no fact that is poſſible in itſelf, 
but the evidence may be ſuch as to make it 
credible, The circumſtances which tend tv 
give credit to human teſtimony with reſpe& 
to miracles, are the following. The wit⸗ 
neſſes muſt be in ſufficient number, They 
| F.3 muſt 
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the time, and a number of perſous muſt be 
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muſt be in circumſtances in which they 


could not be deceived themſelves, and they 


muſt have no apparent motive to deceive 


others. In order to this, the miracles muſt 
be in ſufficient number, aud exhibited ſo long, 
as to afford opportunity ſor examining them. 
They muſt alſo be upon a large ſcale, or of 
ſuch a nature as to exclude. all idea of trick or 
impoſition. They muſt be exhibited before 
perſons who had no previous diſpoſition to 
expect or ta receive them. A ſufficient de- 
gree of attention muſt be excited to them at 


intereſted in aſcertaining their reality. The 
hiſtory of them muſt be coeval with the 
events, and the belief of * muſt 1 


a laſting effect. 


If all theſe 6 ſhould is aer 
to concur in the miracles recorded in the 


ſeeriptures, it muſt be allowed that they have 


all the credibility that facts ſo extraardigary, 
and of fo great antiquity, can have, and na- 
thing more can be required in the caſe. The 


moſt ſceptical of men cannot demand more 


ſatis factory evidence. I ſhall therefore now 


proceed to conſider how far theſe circum- 
— apply to the miracles of which an ac- 


: * a . count 


T 
8 
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count is contained in the Old and New! Teſs 
tament. For it is the truth of the ſyſtem of 
religion propoſed to us in theſe books that is 
to be prove nn hs r 

I muſt, however, rendind you, that though | 
I would by no means crave your indulgence 
in being ſatisfied with a ſmall degree of evi- 
dence, or leſs than ſuch as I have deſcribed, _ 
the thing to be proved is far from being im- 
probable a priori, ſo as to make ſuch extraot- 
dinary evidence neceſſary, If men, who are 
the offspring of God, were involved in error, 
vice, and miſery, from which it was not in 
their power to reſcue themſelves, it might 
even have been expeed that their benevolent 
parent would provide ſome effectual means for 
their relief. And the ſcheme of revelations 
which gives men the fulleſt information con- 
cerning the being, the perfections, and the 
providence, of God, concerning man's duty 
here, and a future ſtate of retribution here- 
after, the knowledge of which we have ſeen 
the wiſeſt of men never attained: of them= 
ſelves, 1s excellently. adapted to anſwer this 


end, and therefore it is not only deſirable,” 
but far from being improbable. On the con- 
_ I hare ſhewn at large that the plan of 

P 4 revelation 


# * 
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part of mankind, thoſe whoſe characters and 
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revelation is, in a variety of teſpects, the moſt 
natural and the moſt effectual, and conſe- 
queutly the moſt eligible, mode of communi · 
cating religious inſtruction to men. 

In this, however, I ſpeak to the feelings of 
the virtuous, the worthy, and the thinking 


conduct are ſuch as will naturally lead them 
to wiſh for, and rejoice in, the diſcovery of 
ſuch momentous truths, and not the profli- 
gate and thoughtleſs, who are governed by 


mere appetite and paſſion, like the brutes, 


who, looking no farther than to mere animal 
enjoyments, never think of a God, of a pro- 
vidence, or a future ſtate at all; and who, if 
it depended upon them, would not chooſe that 
there ſhould be any ſuch thing. 5 

It is well known that there are ſtates of 


mind in which no attention will be given to 


any thing that is offenſive to it. A philoſo- 


pher of great eminence, having advanced an 


opinion cancerning ſomething that might be 
determined by a microſcopical obſervation, 
refuſed to look through a microſcope that was 


brought to him, with the object ready pre- 


pared, when he was told that the inſpection 
wouls _ his — And certainly 


vicious 
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vicious propenſities lay a ſtronger bias on 


the mind than any ſpeculative 1 what- 


ever. 


In minds exceedingly debaſed, there miſt | 
be an almoſt invincible bias againſt the doce | 


trines of revelation ; and probably the e- 


dence even of their own ſenſes would not be 


ſufficient to convince them. To ſuch perſons 
as theſe I do not addreſs myſelf at all, becauſe 
it would be altogether in vain, Indeed I can 

hardly ſuppoſe that any motive, even that of 
curioſity, would bring any perſon of this cha- 
racter to hear me on this ſubject, and there- 

fore I will not n any ſuch to be pes 
ſent. 6 

1. To thoſe perſons whoſe minds are not 
abſolutely ſhut againſt conviction, I would 
obſerve, in the firſt place, that the miracles 


recorded in the ſcriptures, and on which the 


truth of the Moſaic and Chriſtian inſtitutions 
reſts, are ſufficiently numerous. Paſſing over 


all that preceded the age of Moſes himſelf, 


the miracles which effected the emancipation 
of the Iſraelites from their bondage in Egypt, 
and their ſettlement in the land of Cauaan, 
will certainly be allowed not to have been de- 
ficient with reſpect to number, whatever ele 
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be ohjected to them. They began with the 
miraculous appearance of fire, in a buſh which 
was not conſumed by it, the withering and 
reſtoring of Moſes' arm, and the changing his 
rod into a ſerpent, and that ſerpent into a rod 
as at firſt. Then follow the ten great plagues 
of Egypt, beginning with the changing of 
the waters. of the river into blood, and ending 


with the death of all the firſt-born of the 


Egyptians in one night, according to the pre- 
dition of Moſes 
paſſage of the Red Sea, while the waters roſe 


on each fide to admit of it; the ſweetening of 


the waters of Mara; the delivery of the ten 
commandments -in an articulate voice from 


mount Sinai; the ſupplying of the whole na- 


tion with manna, and the conducting of them 


with the appearance of a pillar of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night, during forty years; 
the drawing water from a rock, enough to 


ſupply the whole nation, at two different 
times; the death of Korah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, by the opening of the earth, at the 
word of Moſes; the death of Nadab and 


Alihu, the two ſons of Aaron, by fire from 
heaven; the paſſage of the river Jordan, by 
the dividing of its waters; the fall of the 


walls 


=- ' 


We then proceed to the 
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walls of Jericho, and ſome others of leſs 
conſequence, all in he Comes of one 86+ 


neration. 
In the abc hiſtory « the Iraclites, 


eee were not ſo numerous, but it is pro- 
bable that no long period of it was entirely 
without them, till they were diſcontinued 
after the Babyloniſh captivity. But in this 
interval the Hebrew prophets foretold in the 
plaineſt language many future events which 
came to paſs in their own times, or very near 
to them, and among theſe the fate of all the 
neighbouring nations, as well as of their own, 
to the lateſt period of time. Jeremiah fore- 
told not only the Babyloniſh captivity, but 
the exact duration of it. In the time of Da- 
niel we have the deliverance of Shadrach, 
Meſhach, and Abednego, from the fiery fur- 
nace ; of Daniel himſelf in the den of lions; 
and his fortelling the inſanity (for ſuch it 

muſt have been) of Nebuchadnezzar, and his 
reſtoration after ſeven years, as well as- his 


prophecies concerning the riſe and fall of the 
four great monarchies, which have been waits 
derfully veriſied, Fagugh pau of them ith res 
main to be fulfilled, 1 


After this we have. an interval of Fa | four . 
hundred 
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hundred years, in which w/ find no preten- 

fions- to miracles, or prophecy. But during 
the public miniſtry 'of Jeſus, miracles were 


more numerous than they had ever been be- 


fore. His divine miſſion was announced three 


times by articulate voices from heaven; he 
cured the diſeaſes, however obſtinate, of all 


who applied to him, and ſome when he was 


' at a diſtance; and he raiſed at leaſt three per- 
ſons from a ſtate of death. He twice fed 
ſeveral thouſand perſons with a ſmall quantity 


of proviſions ; he alſo changed a large quan · 
tity of water into wine. He ſtilled a tempeſt 


at a word, he walked on the ſea, and cauſed 


a fig-tree 'to wither by only ſpeaking ; he 
foretold the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 
temple, and the deſolation of the country, to 
come to paſs in that generation ; he roſe from 

the dead after being publicly crucified, and 


. viſibly aſcended to heaven. 


Miracles not leſs conſiderable than theſe 
diſtinguiſhed the miniſtry of the apoſtles, who 
ſucceeded Jeſus, They not only expreſſed 
themſelves in languages which they had never 
learned, but imparted this power to all the 
converts. They healed many fick perſons; 
me raiſed the dead; and foretold ſeveral 

| future 
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future events, which came to paſs in their 
own time, If any perſon will ſay that theſe 
miracles (and many are omitted in this gene» 
ral view) are not ſufficiently numerous for 
the purpoſe for which they. were wrought, 
he would ſay that no number whatever would 
be ſufficient, and therefore his objection would 
not be to the number, as ſuch, but muſt be of 
ſome different kind, which will be conſidered 
under ſome of the following heads. F 

2. Many of the miracles recorded in the 
ſcriptures were on ſa large a. ſcale, or on 
other accounts of ſuch a nature, that there 
could be no ſuſpicion of trick or deception 
with reſpe& to them. If the appearances 
only exiſted (and with reſpect to them, the, 
| ſenſes of men could not be deceived) the cauſe 
was indiſputable, And ſuch were almoſt all 
the miracles exhibited in Egypt, as the chaug- 
ing of all the water of ſuch a, river as the 
Nile, as large as any in this country, into 
blood, or any thing like blood, ſo that no uſe 
could be made of it, and this not momentarily, 
but for a conſiderable time, and yet an evil of 
this magnitude was removed at the prayer af 
Moſes, Perſons ſkilled in tricks of Oight-of- 
hand, which was, no 8 the caſe of the 

ö magicians 
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magicians of Egypt, might impoſe upon 4 
company, even of intelligent and quick · ſighted 
perſons, not uſed to them, and on Moſes 
bimſelf, with a ſmall quantity of water, con- 
tained" in a baſon, or they might dexterouſly 
fubſtitute a ſerpent in the place of a rod, or a 
rod in the place of a ſerpent ; but the mira- 
cles exhibited by Moſes convinced even the 
_ magicians themſelves that what he did was 
by the finger of God, as they pd D 
| Wire. Ws 
The plague of frogs, that of the lice if 
our tranſlation renders the word), of the mur- 
rain among the cattle; of the boils, of the 
hail, of the locuſts, and of the darkneſs, might 
each of them ſeparately have'been produced 
by natural cauſes. But that they ſhould all 
be announced beforehand, that none of them 
ſhould affect the diſtrict occupied by the Iſ- 
raelites, which adjoined to the reſt of Egypt, 
and that they ſhould all be removed at the 
prayer of Moſes, are undeniable evidences 
that the hand of God was in them, Still 
more was this evident in the death of the 
firſt· born, and of the firſt- born only, of man 
and of beaſt, through all the country, while 
ut one of the Iſraelites died, By this — 
. of ' 


* 
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of divine power Pharaoh and all the Egyptians | 
were ſo terrified and ſubdued, that, unwilling 
as they before. had been to part with ſuch 
ufeful ſervants, they were now deſirous of 

getting rid of them, at any rate. a 
Upon a greater ſcale ſtill was the paſſage! of 
the whole nation of Iſraelites, though not 
Fewer than two millions of people, marching 
at their leiſure, with all their cattle and bag» 
gage, through an arm of the Red Sea, while 
the water roſe on each fide of them, and all 
the Egyptians who had ventured to follow 
them were drowned. There could be no 
impoſition on the ſenſes in ſuch a ſcene as 

this; or in the-ſimilar miracle of the paſſage 
of the river Jordan, in the fame manner. 
The ſame may be ſaid of other miraculous 
appearances in the time of Moſes, 'eſpecially 
that of the delivery of the ten commandments 
in an articulate voice, heard by all the Iſrael- 

ites, then, as I obſerved,” more than two mil» 

lions of people, from mount Sinai; in a river 

(for it could not be leſs) iſſuing from a rock 
at the word of Moſes, for the blow of his 
ſtaff could not have had any ſuch effect; and 
the deſcent of the manna every morning, with 
the remarkable and conſtant exception of one 
6222000 | Fe particular 
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particular day in the ſeven, on which no 
manna fell, for the ſpace of forty years ; and 
the pillar of a cloud by day, and of fire by 
night, which alſo attended them the ſame. 
time, and directed all their marches, He 
mult have been a bold impoſtor indeed who 
ſhould have attempted any thing of this kind, 


aud not ſo reluctant and fo timid a leader as 


Moſes evidently was. 

Among the miracles kick. were on fo 
large a ſcale as to exclude all idea of decep- 
tion, I may mention the falling down of the 
walls of Jericho on the ark being carried 
round the place ſeven times ; the falling down 
of the idol Dagon in the preſence of the ark ; 
the calamities which befel the cities of the 
Philiſtines to which it was ſent, and the cir- 
cumſtances of its conveyance back into the 
land of Canaan, viz. in a carriage drawn by 
cows whoſe calves were kept at home. | 
. Of the miracles that come under this claſs, 
was the ſtrength imparted to Samſon, by 
which he was able to take down the gates of 
a city, and carry them to the top of a hill, 
and after loſing his ſtrength, his recovering 
it again, ſo as to pull down the building in 
—_— = the lords of the 
1 | * 
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Philiſtines, when they were all killed. Such 
alſo was the burning of the ſacriſice of Elijah, 
on mount Carmel, while the prieſts of Baal 
attempted the ſame in vain, he being alone, 
and they four hundred men, favoured by an 
idolatrous king, who was himſelf preſent, and 
the people in general alſo fayouring them. 1 
might add, under this head, ſeveral other mi- 
racles recorded in the Old Teſtament, and 
muſt not omit to mention in this view alſo, 
the caſe of Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abed- 
nego, who were preſerved unhurt in the fiery 
furnace at Babylon, and alſo the delivery of 
Daniel from the lions, in the ſame city. 

The miracles recorded in the New Teſta- 
ment are not, in general, on ſo large a ſcale 
as many of thoſe recited in the Old, but they a 
are ſufficiently ſo to be out of the reach 0%t- 
any charge of trick and impoſition, Such  _ 
were the cures performed by Jeſus, of ſuch 
diſeaſes as, though ſometimes curable by me- 
dical treatment, always require a long time; 
whereas his cures were always. inſtantaneous, 
and yet complete. Such were his cures of 
blindneſs, eſpecially of the man who was 
born blind ; of fevers, which are never cured | 
but by coming to a certain eriſis; of leproſy; © * * 
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of the dropſy ; and eſpecially of inſanity, called 
the caſting out of demons, the ſuppoſed cauſe 
of that diſorder. Of this claſs, more eſpe- 
cially, was his raiſing to life the daughter of 
Jairus, at Capernaum, the widow's ſon at 
Nain, and of Lazarus at Bethany. Of mira- 
cles of this claſs, were his feeding firſt five 
| thouſand, and afterwards four thouſand per- 
ſons, with a few loaves and fiſhes; his ſtilling 
a tempeſt, his walking on the ſea, and a 
ſtormy ſea, and laſtly his reſurrection and 
aſcenſion, | 
In the hiſtory of the apoſtles, the miracles 
of this claſs are thoſe called he gift of tongues, 
by which thouſands of perſons were enabled 
to expreſs themſelves in languages which 
they had not learned; the cure of the beggar, 
who was known to have been lame from his 
birth, at the gate of the temple ; the deliver- 
ance of Peter and John, and afterwards of 
Peter only, out of priſon, when every pre- 
caution had been taken to ſecure them; and 
alſo the cure of many diſeaſes by Peter and 
others, ſimilar to the cures performed by 
Jeſus. Several other miracles might be men- 
tioned, under this head, but theſe are abun- 
dantly ſufficient for the purpoſe, that is, they 
were 


5 * 
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were appearances with reſpect to which there 
could not have been any deception. Perſons 
ho were preſent could never have been 
under any miſtake with reſpect to the fat, 
and the facts were of ſuch 4 nature, that 
they muſt neceſſarily have been miraculous, 
how ignorant ſoe ver e may be of the e e 
or laws, of nature in other reſpects. 
3. Many of the miracles recorded iti +he 
ſcriptures, and almoſt all thoſe that are men- 
tioned under the preceding head, were per- 
formed in the preſence of a great number of 
perſons. At the miracles performed by Mo- 
ſes, all the inhabitants of Egypt, and the 
Whole nation of Iſraelites, were preſent. All 
the latter muſt have ſeen every thing that 
paſſed in the wilderneſs. The whole nation 
paſſed through the river Jordan, and ſaw the 
falling of the walls of Jericho. The Whole 
LI of the Philiſtines could not but know 
of the triumph of the ark of God over their 
idol Dagon, and the manner in which it was 
conveyed back to the land of Canaan. Ahab 
and his court, and no doubt thouſands of the 
common people, were preſent at Elijah's fa- 
crifice. Nebuchadnezzar, and all the people 
of Babylon, muſt have known of the deliver- 
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ance of, Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego; 

and ſo muſt Darius, and all people in his 
time, the eee, of D from the 
lions. 27] ot $359! 

With reſpe& to the miracles of Jeſus, it is 
1 the nature of them, and from 
his manner of life, that they could not but 
have been known to the whole nation of the 

Jews. Peter, ſpeaking of them to a promiſ- 
cuous multitude Who were aſſembled in Je- 
ruſalem on the report of the wonderful giſt 
of tongues, expreſſed himſelf in the following 
remarkable manner (Acts ii. 22): Ye men o 
Afrael, bear my words, Jeſus 97 Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you, by miracles, 
and wonders, and ſigns, which God did by bim, 
in the mid/t of you, as ye yourſebves alſo know. 
Again, addreſſing bimſelf to Cornelius, a Ro- 
man centurion, and his friends, he ſays, con- 
cerning Jeſus and the goſpel, Acts x. 306, 
The word which God ſent. unto the children of 
Tſrael, that word ye know, which 1 Was publ, i/hed 
throughout all Juda. He evidently did not 
think it neceſſary to produce witneſſes of par- 
ticular facts. He took it for granted that 
they were known to every body, how G 

. Feſus of Nazareth with the holy ſpirit, 
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and with power, who went about thing good, 
and healing all that were oppreſſed of the devil, \ 

for God war with him; and we are witneſſes of | 
all things which he did, both in the land of the 
N and in Feriſalemm. | 
Alſo, when Paul was addrefling whites 
Agrippa, in the preſence of Feſtus and the 
court, he ſays, Acts xxvi. 20, None” of theſe: 
things are hidden from bim; for this thing 1was 
not done in a corner. To the reſurrection and 


the aſcenſion of Jeſus, all the country, but 
for the beſt reaſons, were not witnefles But 


certainly five hundred, who ſaw him dt one 
time, were abundantly ſufficient to aſcertain 
the fact, as far as any number could do it. 
The miracle of the gift of tongues, con- 
ferred on the apoſtles, and all the primitive 
_ Chriſtians, could not but be known to all the 
country, and in every place in which it was 
conferred, The cure of the lame beggar at 
the gate of the temple was, from the circum- 
ſtances of it, as public as any thing of the 
kind could well be; and the deliverance of 


Peter and John from priſon, when the court 


and all the people knew of their commitment, 


duced, muſt have engaged univerſal attention, 
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Paul was a W fo well inc to the chief 
pflieſis, and ſo active in the perſceution of the 
Chriſtians, that the circumſtances of his con- 
vetfion were, no doubt, the ſubject of much 
converſation, and the miracles that he per- 
formed in ſtriking Elymas with blindneſs in 
the prefence of the governor of Cyprus, the 
eure of the lame man at Lyſtra, for which 
the people would have ſacrificed to him as to 
a god, his cure of the inſane woman at Theſ- 
falovica, and of the demoniacs at Epheſus, 
were of the moſt conſpicuous nature, 
4. The miracles recorded in the ſcriptures, 
eſpecially the great ones which attended the 
promulgation of the law of Moſes, and of 
Chriſtianity, were all performed in the pre- 
ſence of enemies, at leaſt of perſons not at all 
prediſpoſed to believe them, or to be con- 
vinced by them. It appears that Moſes 
himſelf, who had reſided forty years in Ara» 
bia, and was married, and had ſettled there, 
was exceedingly averſe to undertake any thing 
in favour of his countrymen, and that they, 
ſeeing no remedy, had acquieſced in their 
ſtate of ſervitude ; but that his reluctance was 


overcome by miracles, and the n com- 
mand of God. 


. 
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In bis expoſtulation with God on the ſub- 
jet, he expreſſed the unwillingneſs” of his 
countrymen to believe his miſſion. On the 
ſight of the miracles which he was impower- 
ed to work in their preſence, they were ſa- 
tisfied with reſpe& to it, but their deliver- 
ance not being effected immediately, and 
their ſervitude being rendered more galling, 
they conceived great indignation againſt Mo= 
ſes and Aaron for attempting it. We read, 
Exod. v. 20, And they met Moſes and Aaron, 
who flood in the way, as they came forth. 
rom Pharaoh ; and they ſaid unto them, The 
Lord look upon you, and judge, becauſe you 
have made our ſavour to be abhorred in the eyes 
of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his ſervants, 
to put a ſword into their hands to ſlay us. 
Moſes himſelf at this time repented of his 
undertaking. For we read, v. 22, And Moſes 
returned unto the Lord, and ſaid, Wherefore 
haſt thou fo evil intreated this people ? Why 1s 
it that thou haſt ſent me? For ſince I came to 
Pharaoh to ſpeak in thy name, he hath done 
evil ta this people, neither haſt thou delivered 
| thy people at all. On this Moſes received 
farther encouragement ;'but when he ſpake 
to his countrymen again, chap. ix. hey 
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hearkened not unto him, for anguiſh of Avi 
and for cruel bondage. 

When, in conſequence of a ſeries of mira» 
cles, of the moſt aſtoniſhing kind, the deli- 
verance of the Iſraelites was actually effected, 
and they had marched out of the country, on 
perceiving that they were purſued, they were 
exceedingly alarmed, and ſaid unto Mofes, 
Exod, xiv. 11, Becauſe there were no graves 
in Egypt, haft thou taken us away to die in the 
 evilderneſs, Wherefore haſt thou dealt thus 
evith us, to carry us forth out of Egypt? Is not 
this the word that we did tell thee in Egypt, 
ſaying, Let us alone, that we may ſerve the 
Egyptians ? For it had been better for us to 
ferve the Egyptians, than that we Should die in 
the wilderneſs, It was almoſt with ag much 
reluctance that the Iſraelites were induced to 
leave Egypt as the Egyptians expreſſed to 
let them go. On every adverſe event, or 
hardſhip, we find them making the ſame 
complaints, and regretting that they | had left 
Egypt. 

Thus, when they wanted water, we read, 
Exod. xvii. 3, The people murmured againſt 
Moſes, and ſaid, Wherefore is it that thou haft 
3 ut out of Eb. , to fill us and our 
3 2 Children, 
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ebildren, and our cattle with thirf Au 
Moſes cried unto the Lord, faying, What hall 
I do unto this people, they be ee ready to. 

one me? Finding no fleſn- meat in the wit- 
derneſs, they again repented that they had 
left Egypt. Num. xi. 4, They wept, fa wing, 
Who ſhall give us fleſh to eat? We remember 
the fiſh that we did eat freely in 2 eypt, the 
cucumbers and the melons, -the leeks, the onions, 
and the garlie: but now is our "fol 'dried 
away, There is nothing at all but this 2 
pefore i our eyes, 

On the unfavourable rephet of the f ſpies, 
who had been ſent to explore the land of Ca- 
naan, we read, Num. xiv, 2, All the childrep 
of Iſrael murmured againſt Moſes and againſt 
Aaron, and the whole congregation ſaid unto 
them, Would God that we had died in the land 
of Egypt, or would God that we had died in 
the wilderneſs ; and wherefore hath the Lord 
brought us unto this land to fall by the ſword, 
that our nwives and our children ſhould be a 
prey? Were it not better for us to return to 
Egypt? Again, when they wanted water, 
after paſſing forty years in the wilderneſs, 
and been maintained by miracle all that time, 
we read, chap. xx. 2, they gathered themſebver 

together | 
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together againſt. Maſes, and 2 Aaron, and 
the people chade with Moſes, and the people 


ſaid, Would God we had died when our brethren 


died before the Lord, and why have ye brought 
up the congregation of the Lord into this wile 


derneſi, that we and our cattle ſhould die there? 


and wherefore have ye made us come up out of 


Egypt, to bring us to this evil place? It is not 
a place of ſeed, or of figs, or vines, or pomegra- 


nates, neither is there any water to drink, 
Laſtly, when Arad the Canaanite fell upon 
them, and took ſome priſoners, we read, 
Num. xxi. 4, the ſouls of the people were 
much diſcouraged, becauſe of the way, and the © 
people ſpale againſt God and againſi Moſes, 
Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt, 
to die in the wilderneſs? for there is no bread, 
neither 1s there any water, and our ſoul loatheth 
this light bread, 

As to the religion which Moſes 


preſcribed 


| to this people, there is the moſt abundant 


and indiſputable evidence of their having been 
very far indeed from having had any predilection 
for it. On the contrary, they from the firſt 
diſcovered a diſlike to it, and took every op- 
portunity of deſerting it, and revolting to the 
more. alluring rites of the neighbouring na- 


tions; 
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tions; and ſuch as, no doubt, they had been 
_ accuſtomed to, and been fond of, in Egypt. 
But as this is a ſubject of the ems import- 
ance, I ſhall defer —— u it to the 
next e 5 21 
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piscobxsk X. 


The Evidence of the Moſaic and C Chriſ- 
tian Religions, 


PART II. 


God, who, at ſundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, ſpake in time paſt unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath, in theſe laft days, gone 

uno us by his Son. 


HEB, i. 1, 2. 


In my laſt diſcourſe, I obſerved that the only 
proper evidence of divine revelation, is the ex- 

hibition of ſomething to which divine power 
alone is equal, or proper mirac/es, and that 
theſe, not being analogous to common events, 
are, on that account, improbable, a priori, 
and therefore require more definite evidence, 
though there is nothing that is poſſible in itſelf, 
but may be proved to have taken place by hu- 
man teſtimony. And I farther obſerved, that 


all * the * ſceptical perſons could re- 
| _ - quice 
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quire in the,caſe, were the following eiccum- 
ſtances, viz. that the miracles muſt N 
| ficient number, and alſo exhibited ſo long, 6 
to MAR ſufficient, opportunity. to conſider aud 
them, They muſt. be on ſo large | 
ſcale, « = , qtheryiſe of, ſuch, a nature, 3s, % 
exclude all ſuſpicion of trick and ar ion: 
they myſt. he. exhibited before. perſ ons 15 
had no previous diſpoſition. ta expect ot, 
lieve them; A, Ae degree of attention, mul 
be excited to them at , the tine, and a, | ſuffi 
cient number 99 55 ae muſt be 9 5 


1 


coeval with Rix events, and the belief No 
muſt have produced a laſting effect. * f. 
Three of. the firſt mentioned of theſe ei cir- 
cumſtances I, have already ſhewn, are found 
in the miracles recorded in the ſcriptures, 
and with reſpect to the next, 1 have ſhewn 
that the Hebrew nation. was ſvfficiently.; ine 
diſpoſed to believe the divine miſſion of Moſes 
in general, and I ſhall now proceed to ſho 
that they were more particularly fooſea 
to receive the religion which he preſented t 
them, and Which it was the great object of 
all the miracles to eſtabliſh. 80 far, I have 
83 i "0 a Hen . © obſetyed, 


555 % Pvidencer 5 of 
obſerved, were they from being prediſpoſed 
to receive and embrace it, that from the ve 
irſtthey diſcovered a diſlike of it, and wk 
ery opportunity of deſerting it, and revolt- 
ing to the more alluring rites of the neigh- 
bouting nations, and this diſpoſition continued 
tore than a thouſand years, 
"Upon Moles” s ſtaying in the mount longer 
than the people expected, and thinking they 
ſhould hear no more of him (for he had been 
abſent forty days, and where he could not 
find any ſuſtenance) we read, Ex. xxxii. i, the 
people gathered themſelves tog ether unto Aaron, 
end ſaid unto him, Up, Ar. us gods that ſhall | 
go before us, For as for this Moſes, the man 
that brought us out of the land of Egypt, we 
wot not what is become of him, After this, they 
made a golden calf, built an altar before it, 
offered burnt offerings, and peace offerings, 
when the prople ſat ble to eat and drink, and 
roſe up to Play, no doubt in the licentious man- 
ner in which the religious feſtivals of the 
gyptians were conduted, _ 
A ſevere judgment, and the return of Moſes, 
ought them · back to the new religion. But 

after they had paſſed forty years in the wilder- 
nels, in which they had no opportunity of 
| 8 h ſhewing 
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ſhewing their diſpoſition, on coming into the 
neighbourhood of the Moabites and Midlans 
| tes, we read, Numb. xxv. 1, The Seoplt began 
to commit whoredom with the daughters of "Moab, 
and they called the people to the ſacrifices of their 
gods, and the people did cat, and bowed down 
to their gods, and Iſrael joined himſelf unto Baal 
Peor. Another heavy judgment recovered 
them from this defection, but it is not pro- 
bable that any reaſoning, or eee 
would have done it. | 

The miraculous paſſage of the adv Jordan, 
the falling down of the walls of Jericho, and 
their conquering the warlike inhabitants of 
Canaan, devoted to the worſhip of idols, fa» 
tisfied the Iſraelites that their God was ſu» 
perior to the gods of that country, and there. 
fore we read, Joſh, xxiv. 31, that Mar ferved 
the Lord all the days of Joſhua, and all the 
days of the elders who outlived Joſhua, who 
had known all the works of the Lord, that he 
had done for Iſrael. But the very next gene- 
ration ſhewed a different diſpoſition, For We 
read, Jud. ii. 10, when that Araki wat ga- 
tbered to their fathers, there aroſe another ge- 

neration after them, which knew not the Lord, 
nor yet the works which he had done for hr 


N 
and the. children of ae! did al. in the fight 


of the: Lord, and ſerved Baalim, and they for- 
Hool, the Lord God of their fathers, who brought 
them. out of. the. land of Egypt, and followed 
other gods, of. the gods of the people who were 
ro und about. them, and bowed themſelves unto 
them, and provoked the Lord to anger, and they 
Jar ſook the Lord, and wow Baal and Aſb- 

tarot b. 

The hiſtory of 5 people, till the time of 
Samuel, is nothing but a repetition of revolts, 
and puniſhments. for them, by the invaſion 
and oppreſſion of ſome neighbouring nation, 
When they rapented, as we read, Jud, ii. 16, 

the Lord. raiſed up judges, who delivered them 
out of the hand of thoſe that ſpoiled them, and 
yet they would not. hearken unto their judges ; 
but they went a whoring after other gods, and 
bowed themſelves unto them. They turned quick- 
Ul out 97 the way which their Jathers walked 


in, obeying the commandments of the Lord, but 


they did not ſo. And when the Lord raiſed 
them up judges, then was the Lord with the 
Judge, and delivered them. out of the hand of 
their. enemies, all the days of the judge. And 
it came io paſs when that judge was dead, that 


they: returned and corrupted themſelves more 
n | than 


Ya 
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than their ſuthers, in following other gods, to 
ſerve them, and to bow down unto them. They 
ceaſed not from their own doings, and from their 
Nubborn way. And the anger of the Lord was 
hot againſt Iſrael, and he ſaid, Becauſe this 
people has tranſgreſſed my covenant, which Icum- 
manded their fathers, and have not hearkened 
unto my voice, I alſo will not henceforth drive 
out any from before them, of the nations which 
Joſhua left when he died, that through them I 
may prove Iſt ael, whether they will bee the 
way of the Lord, to walk therein, as their fa- 
thers did keep it, or not. 

For theſe revolts they were reduced into 
ſervitude, firſt by Cuſhan-riſhathaim, king 
of Meſopotamia, from whoſe power they were 
reſcued by Othniel; then by the king of 
| Moab, from whom they were delivered by 
Ehud; then by the Philiſtines, when they 
were delivered by Shamgar. From Jabin king 
of Canaan, they were delivered by Deborah 
and Barak; from the Midiauites by Gideon, 
from the Ammonites by Jephtha, from the Phi- 
liſtines a ſecond time, in part by Samſon, but 
more completely by Saul aud David, under 
whom the worſhip of Jehovah was ended 
triumphant; and in that ſtate it continued till 

R the 
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the latter end of the reign of Solomon, when 
he had the weakneſs not only to indulge his 
wives, taken from the neighbouring nations, 
in the worſhip of the gods of their reſpective 

| countries, but to join them in it. 
Notwithſtanding the very flouriſhing ſtate 
of the affairs of the Iſraelites in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, which was always in 
thoſe days, and long afterwards, aſcribed to 
the power of the gods that they worſhipped, 
the ten tribes which revolted from the houſe 
of David, revolted alſo from the religion of 
Moſes, at firſt indeed by only ſetting up images 
at Dan and Bethel, in honour of the true God, 
but afterwards, and eſpecially in the reign of 
Ahab, worſhipping Baal, and all the hoſt of 
heaven. And though by the judgment of a 
three years drought, in which they found that 
the worſhip of Baal could give them no re- 
lief, and the ſeaſonable miracle of Elijah at 
mount Carmel, they were recovered, at leaſt 
for ſome time, from this ſpecies of idolatry, 
they continued to worſhip the calves at Dan 
and Bethel, till, their captivity by the Aſſy- 
rians; when they became ſo mixed and in- 
corporated with other nations, as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed ; and wan they be now diſ- 
< covered 
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covered or not, they are without any badge 
of their ancient religion, to which it is evi- 
dent they never diſcovered any attachment, 

The kingdom of Judah having the temple 
within its limits, and other advantages, ad- 
hered better to the worſhip of the true God, 
but with ſeveral remarkable departures from 
it, as in the reign of Rehoboam the ſon of 
Solomon, who, as we read 2 Chron. xii. f, 
forſook the law of the Lord, and all Iſracl with 
Bim; in that of Jehoram, the ſon of Jehoſha» 
phat, of Ahaziah, of Joaſh, after the death 
of the pious high-prieſt Jehoiada, of Ahaz, 
of Manaſſeh, who made uſe of the temple it- 
ſelf,” for the worſhip of other gods; and of 
Amon, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah, whoſe reign 
was put an end to by Nebuchadnezzar taking 
Jeruſalem, deſtroying the temple, and car- 
rying the people into captivity to Babylon, 

If this hiſtory, of which I have only given 
a faint outline, do not ſupply ſufficient and 
redundant evidence of the diſlike which the 
Iſraelites had to the inſtitutions of Moſes, and 
conſequently of the reluQance with which 
they muſt have received, and conformed to 
them, nothing can be proved concerning the 
diſpoſition and turn of thinking of any people 

| R 2 whatever. 
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whatever. It cannot, therefore, be denied, 
that all the miracles wrought to eſtabliſh this 
religion, and confirm them in it, may be con- 
ſidered as exhibited before enemies, perſons 
prediſpoſed not to receive, but to cavil at, and 
reject it. This is the more remarkable, as 
there is no other inſtance in all hiſtory, of 
any nation voluntarily abandoning the reli- 
gion of their anceſtors till the promulgation of 
Chriſtianity, before which they all gradually 
diſappeared, like clouds before the ſun, 

The Babyloniſh captivity having been fore- 
told, together with its exact duration, by the 
Hebrew prophets, and the overthrow of Ba- 
bylon, famous for its addictedneſs to idol wor- 
ſhip, effeually cured thoſe of the Jews who 
returned to their own country, and no doubt, 
many others, of any diſpoſition to the wor- 
ſhip of foreign gods, but they were not by 
this means the more, but in fact, the leſs diſ- 
poſed to receive the miracles of Jeſus. In- 
deed it is evident that they had not been pre- 
viouſly diſpoſed to believe any miracles, For 
before the appearance of Jeſus, there had been 
no preteuſiongfto a power of working miracles 
in the country, a circumſtance which by no 
means agrees with the charge commonly ad- 

b vanced 
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vanced againſt the Jews as a credulous people. 
It is well known, however, that when Jeſus 
appeared, the nation in general, then in a 
ſtate of ſubjection to the Romans, a ſituation 
which they ill brooked, were in anxious ex- 
pectation of the appearance of the Meſſiah an- 
nounced by their-prophets, and who they took 
for granted was immediately to aſſume the 
character of a temporal prince, reſcue them 
from their ſubject ion to the Romans, and give 
them the dominion of the whole world; and 
certainly to this character that of Jeſus bore 
no reſemblance. 

Beſides, Jeſus's free cenſure of the ptieſts, 
and leading men. in the nation, ſoon made 
them his moſt bitter enemies. They ſeeing 
that whatever he was, they had nothing to 
expect from him, ſpared no pains to deſtroy 
bim, and did not reſt till they had actually 
compaſſed his death. All the miracles of Je- 
ſas, therefore, were exhibited before enemies. 
Even the moſt virtuous and beſt diſpoſed of 
the Jews were as much attached to the idea 
of a temporal prince, for their Meſſiah, as any 
of their countrymen, ſo that even this part 
of the nation muſt have been exceedingly in- 
diſpoſed to receive Jeſus in that character; and 
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when they did it, it was with the idea that, 
though he did not afſume it then, he would 
at ſome future time. Even after his reſurrec- 
tion, the apoſtles aſked him whether he would 
at that time reſtore the kingdom to Iſrael, Acts 
i. 6; and their minds were not fully enlight- 
ened on this ſubject till after the deſcent of 


the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecoſt. 


The reſurrection of Jeſus, though the moſt 


pleaſing event to all his diſciples, was a thing 


of which, it is evident, they had no expecta- 
tion after his death, ſo that it was not with- 


out the greateſt difficulty and the moſt unde- 


niable evidence, that of their own ſenſes, that 
they were brought to believe it. The manner 
in which the apoſtle Thomas expreſſed his 
incredulity on the ſubje&, is very remarkable. 
He was not preſent at the firſt appearance of 
Jeſus, and when the others, as we read John 
xx. 25, ſaid unto him, Ve have ſeen the Lord, 
he ſaid unto them, Except I ſee in his hands 
the prints of hit nails, and put my finger mto 
the print of the nails, and thruft my hand into 
his fide, I will not believe. In this particular, 
however, Jeſus, the next time that he appear- 
ed to his diſciples, gave him the ſatisfaction 
that he demanded, For he ſaid to Thomas, 


10 Reach 


* 
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Reach hither thy finger, and behnld my band: ; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thruſt it into my 
fide, and be not faithleſs, but believing. No 
doubt all the reſt of the apoſtles were, at firſt, 
in the ſame ſtate of mind with reſpect to this 
event. In this caſe, therefore, even the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt may be confidered as preju- 
diced againſt the reception of this great mi- 
racle, and are by no means to be ane wn 
credulity, 

The apoſtles, and all the firſt lee of 
Chriſtianity, were in the ſame ſituation with _ 
reſpect to the great body of the Jews, that 
Jeſus had been in before them; and nothing 
could be more violent than the oppoſition they 
actually met with. One of the moſt remark- 
able converſions, was that of Paul, and in the 
hiſtory of it, we ſee, in the ſtrongeſt light, 
the extreme prejudice which even the better 
kind of Jews entertained againſt Chriſtianity, - 
Nothing leſs than the appearance of Jeſus 
himſelf was able to effect his converſion, Of 
the miraculous circumſtances attending this 
* converſion, his choſen companions, men who, 
no doubt, were actuated with as much zeal 
as himſelf, againſt the new religion, and who 
probably continued enemies to it, were wit- 
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peſſes, and to them he afterwards appealed for 
what they ſaw and heard, viz. a light ſur- 
paſſing that of the ſun at noon-day, and the 
ſound of a voice, though they did not  diſ- 
tinguiſh the words, that were directed to 
As to the Gentiles, nothing can be imagin- 
ed more unpromiſing than the miſſion of the 
. apoſtles to them. The pride of the Jews, 
and the contempt with which they treated 
other nations, had given riſe, as was natural, 
to an equal degree of hatred and contewpt on 
their ſide; ſo that nothing coming from a 
Jew, was at all likely to be favourably-at- 
tended to by them. The heathens in gene- 
ral, aud the Greeks and Romans in particular, 
were moſt ſtrongly attached to the rites of 
their religions, and thought the obſervance 
of them neceflary to the proſperity of their 
ſeveral ſtates. The graveſt magiſtrates dread- 
ed the diſcontinuance of them, and the pro- 
fligate' and licentious among the heathens, 
gave a looſe, as I have ſhewn, under the 
ſanction of religion, to their favourite vicious 
propenſities, in the greateſt latitude. The 
learned and philoſophical among the heathens, 
ones with the greateſt 'contempt on the 
| 8 | | Plainneſs 


plainneſs and want of eloquence in the apoſ- 
tles, and other preachers of Chriſtianity, In 
this ſtate of things, then, was it to be expect 
| ed that the heathen world in general, would 
be at all credulous, with reſpect to miracles 
wrought by ſuch men? On the contrary, 
the preachers of Chriſtianity had nothing to 
expect but the extreme of incredulity. Ia 
fact, great numbers could not be brought to 
give the leaſt attention to any thing that was 
reported concerning them, 'or to look into 
any of their books. Dr. Lardner obſerves, 
that it 1s pretty evident that even Pliny, who 
gave the emperor Trajan an account of his 
proceedings againſt the Chriſtians, and his 
examination of them, when they were 
brought before his tribunal (and he was a 
man of letters), had not read any of the books 
of the New Teſtament, or auy other writ- 
ings of Chriſtians, which were unqueſtion- 
ably extant, If, therefore, the new religion 
did make its way, it muſt haye been againſt. 
every poſſible diſadvantage, and 1 —_— 
that a= was the caſe, 
5. In order to ſecure credit to aocougity 


of miracles, there muſt be both opportunity 
and motive, for examining into the truth of the 


+ # 
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fats, Now, the miracles being numerous, 
a circumſtance on which I have already en- 
larged, gives opportunity for examination ; ſo 


alſo does that of their continuance ſome ſpace 


of time, and this was the caſe with reſpect to 
many, I may ſay almoſt all the miracles, 
which have been already mentioned, particu- 
larly the ſeveral plagues of Egypt, none of 
which were momentary appearances, but all 
were of ſome days continuance. Such, alſo, 
was the paſſage through the Red Sea, and the 
river Jordan, one of which took up a whole 
night, and the other a whole day. The ſame / 
was the caſe with reſpe& to the delivery of 
the ten commandments from mount Sinai, 
but more eſpecially the miracle of the manna, 
and the pillar of cloud and fire, which conti- 
nued forty years, | 
The cures performed by Jeſus, e in- 
ſtantaneous, produced laſting effects, eſpecially 
his raiſing of the dead, as of Lazarus, which, 
as we read, excited much curioſity to ſee 
him afterwards. Our Saviour's own appear- 
ance after his reſurrection, was not like that 
of an apparition in the night, but always in 
the day time, and conſequently repeated, 
en ard appearance was when his diſciples 
$155 had 


had no expectation of any ſuch thing, ſo that 

they could not have been deceived; by their' 
imaginations, and afterwards by particular ap- 
pointment, ſo that they had time to recolle& - 
themſelves, and to procure any kind of ſatiſ- 
faction that they wanted; and this continued 
the ſpace of forty days before his aſcenſion, 
which appears to have been leiſurely, ſo that 
they who were preſent ſtood gazing ſome 
time, while they ſaw him go above the clouds, 
He did not leave them in a private manner, 
and go they knew not wWhither. 

But the beſt opportunity for examining the 
truth of any facts, is when ſome perſons aſ- 
ſert, and others deny them, and when they 
are at the ſame time much intereſted in the 
event of the inquiry, as by having what is 
| moſt dear to them depending upon it. Aud 
this was remarkably the caſe with reſpect to 
the reſurrection of Jeſus, With reſpe& to 
his miracles, and alſo thoſe of the apoſtles, 
there does not appear to have been any diſ- 
pute about them, by thoſe who were then in 
the country, They only aſcribed them to a 
falſe cauſe. But Jeſus not appearing to all 
perſons after his reſurrection, and eſpecially 
not to his enemies, but only to his friends, 

though 
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though in numbers abundantly ſufficient 
for the _ his enemies denied that 


42. 
The a, 88 was of ſo very impor- 
tant a nature, that we cannot doubt but that 


it muſt have been thoroughly inveſtigated, 


much more ſo than any other fact in all hiſ- 
tory, becauſe infinitely more depended upon 
it, than upon any other fact whatever. For 
nin a very ſhort time, ſuch was the rage of the 
_. rulers of the Jews againſt the riſing ſect, that 
not only were the peace, and the property, 
but the lives of the Chriſtians at ſake, and 
theſe they would not give up for an idle tale, 
At the ſame time their perſecutors, who were 
the men in power, ſtimulated by hatred and 
oppoſition, would Jeave nothing untried to re- 
fute the ſtory. This ſtate of things began 
immediately after the reſurrection of Jeſus, 
and continued about three hundred years, 
during all which time the Chriſtians, though 
expoſed to grievous perſecution, kept increaf- 
ing in number, till at the time that Conſtan- 
tine was advanced to the empire, it was not 
only ſafe, but advantageous to him to declare 
himſelf a Chriſtian. We may therefore be 
eg. that the great fact of the reſurrec- 


tion 


tion of Jeſus, on which the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity more particularly depends, under went 
a more thorough #199975 2 than 3 
fact in hiſtory. WO $5 1 11 
This rigorous teruney bega 5 che 
event was recent, and when there was, ac- 
cordingly, the beſt opportunity of examining 
into its truth- or falſehood, Paul, who fays 
that Jeſus at one time appeared to more than 
five hundred perſons, ſays that the greater 
part of them were then living, and of courſe- 
liable to be interrogated on the ſubject. Now, 
had Jeſus appeared as publicly after his'cruei-' 
fixion as he did before, and of courſe the 
whole Jewiſh nation had become Chriſtians, 
we ſhould now have been without this moſt 
ſatisfactory argument for the * of _ 
fact. 
It would, in this caſe, have been aid. that 
the Jews, always a credulous nation (though 
this has appeared to have been the reverſe of 
the truth), had, for ſome reaſon or other, 
which it is now impoſſible to aſcertain, 
changed their religion, or rather made ſome 
addition to' what they profeſſed before, and 
that as no perſon objected to it at the time, 
there is no evidence now before us that the 
facts, 
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of the reluctance with which * writings, 


- 854 The Evidences of . 
facts, or reaſons, on which it was founded, 


were properly ſcrutinized ; and that it is im- 
poſſible to do it at this diſtance. And thus 
Chriſtianity * have ſpread no farther 
than Judaiſm, 

6. To enſure the credibility of keto 
it muſt appear that the accounts of them 
were written while the facts were recent, ſo 
that an appeal might be made to living wit 
neſſes, and this was never in ancient times 
queſtioned with reſpect to the principal books 
of the Old or the New Teſtament. Beſides, 
the internal evidence of the books aſeribed to 
Moſes, having been written by him, or by 
ſome perſon under his direction, which to 
every impartial reader of them muſt appear 
ſtronger than the evidence of any other books, 
having been written by any other perſons, 


Whoſe: names they bear, the fact was never 


doubted by the Hebrew nation, the only pro- 
per. witneſſes in the caſe, from the earlieſt. 
times to the preſent; and nothing ſtronger 


than this cau be ſaid in favour of the authen- 


ticity of any writings Whatever, 
This argument is peculiarly ſtrong mich 
reſpect to the writings of Moſes, on account 


and 


- 


- 


and the whole t hiſtory of If nation, awe. | 
that they received his inſtructions. If thoſe 

of the Iſraelites, who were addicted to the re- 
ligious rites of the neighbouring nations, and 
who were frequently the majority of the peo-—- 
ple, could have ſhewn that the books aſetib- 
ed to Moſes were not written by him, or 
by his authority, would they not have done 
it, and thereby have had the beſt reaſon for 
continuing in the religion they preferred? 
And what motive could any man have to 
forge books which would be ſure. to give the 

greateſt offence, and could not fail to be re- 
jected with contempt and indignation ? 

“be account of the death of Moſes, in the 
laſt chapter of the book of Deuteronomy, 
could not have been written by himſelf, 
But what was more natural, than for ſome 
perſon of eminence, acquainted with the fact, 
perhaps Joſhua, or the high prieſt at the time, 
adding this account to the writings of Moſes, 
and its being afterwards annexed to them? 
Alſo, notes by way of explanation of certain 
paſſages, were, no doubt, firſt inſerted in the 
margin, as has been the caſe with many an- 
tient books, and afterwards added by tran». 
ſcribers in the text. But ſuch circumſtances- 
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as theſe are never thought to affect the ge- 


nuineneſs of any ancient writings. Judicious 
eriticiſm eaſily diſtinguiſhes the caſual addi- 


tions, from the original text. 
The internal evidence of the authenticity 
of the writings of Moſes is peculiarly ſtrong. 
No other than a perſon actually preſent at the 
tranſactious could have related them in the 
manner in which we find his narratives writ» 
ten, with ſo many particulars of perſons, 
times, and places, and with ſo natural an 
account of the impreſſion that was made on 
the minds of men by the events that he 
ane. 


Th - 


© © That additions may be made to books, and even ſuch 
as the writers diſapprove of, we have a remarkable inſtance 
of in the firſt part of Mr. Paine f Age of Reaſon, In the 
ſecond patt, juſt publiſhed in this city, he ſays, p. 84, 
The former part of the Age of Reaſon has not been pub- 
« liſhed two years, and there is already an expreſſion in it 
« that is not mine, The expreſſion is, The book of Luke 
« was carried by a majority of one vote only, It may be 
« true, but it is not I that have faid it, Some perſon, 
« who might know of that circumſtance; has added it in 4 
«« note at the bottom of the page of ſome of the editions, 
« printed either in England or in America, and the print- 
« ert, after that, have erected it into the body of the work, 


; * If this has bee 


« within 


Revealed Religion. 257: 
It ſhould alſo be conſidered, . that books 
were not forged till men were practiſed in 
the art of writing, and many books had been. 
written, ſo that confiderable advances had. 
been made in the art of compoſition. and of 
eriticiſm. We may therefore conclude with: 
certainty, that the books aſcribed to Moſes, 
which are unqueſtionably of as great antiqui» 
ty as any in the world, except perhaps the 
book of Job, and a very few others mention- 
ed by Moſes, are no forgeries. Otherwiſe, 


* within ſuch a ſhort ſpace of time, notwithſtanding the 
* aid of printing, which prevents the alteration of copies 
„individually, what may not have happened in a much 
«« greater length of time, where there was no printing.“ 
He adds, and when any man who would write, could 
make a written copy, and call it an original by Matthew, 
„% Mark, Luke, or John,” But though this might eaſily 
happen with reſpect to flight circumſtances, according with 
the reſt of a book, well known to exiſt, the fabrication of 
whole books, which were not known to exiſt at all, and im- 
poſing them vn the world, when the belief of their con- 
tents drew after it the ſacrifice of every thing dear to a man 
in life, and often of life itſelf, was not ſo eaſy. 
The inſertion Mr. Paine complains of, being a recent 
thing, and all the editions of his book not very numerous, 
may be traced to its author, and it behoves him, or his 
friends, to do it; but this cannot be done with reſpect to 
books written two or three thoufand years ago: af 
5 3 the 


* 
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the art of forging hiſtorica} vritings, the moſt 
difficult -of all others, was brought to the 
greateſt perfection all at once, a ſuppoſition 
that cannot be admitted, Indeed, there does 
not appear to have been the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the forgery of any books till after the time in 
which all thoſe of the Old Teſtament are 
well known to have been extant. There 
cannot, therefore, be any reaſonable doubt 
but that the books aſcribed not only to Mo- 
ſes, but thoſe to the prophets Iſaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, are genuine, ex- 
cept ſo far as they may have ſuffered by tran- 
ſcribers, * 


The objection of Porphyry to the book of 
Daniel, that it was written after the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (for which it. does not 
appear that he had any other evidence than 
the exact fulfilment of ſome part of his pro- 
phecies in the events) is certainly not to be 
regarded. It can derive no more weight 
from the time in which he wrote than if it 
had -been firſt advanced at this day, becaufe 
it is only an argument from what appears on 
the face of the book itſelf, which is before 
us, as it was before him. And at that time 
the evidence of the whole Jewiſh nation, 


Which 
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which had always received that book, and in 
fact that of the Samaritans too, Who, as far 
as appears, never objected to it, was againſt 
It is moreover ſelf-evident, and indeed 
never was denied, that the books of the Old 
Teſtament were written by different pet ſons, 
and at different times. That any number of 
them ſhould have been written by the ſame 
perſon, or a combination of perſons, and im- 
poſed upon a whole nation as written in 
former times, and by different perſons in thoſe 
times (eſpecially confidering the many un- 
grateful truths contained in theſe books), is 
an hypotheſis which no perſon will ſay is 
even poſſible, Conſequently, the references 
to particular books from others, may ſafely be 
admitted as an evidence of their genuineneſs, 
which is the principal argument for the age, 
and the genuineneſs, of all other ancient 
writings. Now it appears from the books of 
Kings and Chronicles, that Iſaiah lived in the 
time of Hezekiah, and from the ſame that 
Jeremiah lived at the time of the ſiege of Je- 
ruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar, which is abun- 
dantly evident from his own writings. The 
narrative part of the book of Jeremiah is re- 
| S 2 markably 


260 
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markably circumſtantial, ſo as to render its 
internal evidence unqueſtionable, I do not 
even think it poſſible for any perſon of the 
leaſt degree of judgment in theſe matters to 
entertain a ſuſpicion of its being a forgery of 
a later time. Jeremiah is alſo mentioned in 


the book of Daniel. Such too is the internal 
evidence for the genuineneſs of the book of 


Ezekiel, who makes mention of Daniel, of 
that of Daniel too, and of all the other pro- 
phetical books, in which there is any mention 


of or alluſion to hiſtorical facts. 


A circumſtance which adds to the au- 
thenticity of the writings of Moſes is, that 
the ſolemn cuftoms and religious rites of the 


Jews, ſuch as their public feſtivals, and eſpe- 


cially the obſervance of the paſſover, were 
coeval with them, ſo that they, as it were, 
vouch for cach other. The paſſover was a 
ſolemn cuſtom, expreſsly inſtituted, in com- 
memoration of the deliverance of the Wracl- 
ites from their bondage in Egypt, and began 
to be obſerved at the very time; ſo that, ac- 
companied as it is with the written account 
of it, it is the moſt authentic of all records. 
No other event in hiſtory is fo fully authen- 
ticated as E * that of the death of 
Chriſt, 


Chriſt, by à ſimilar rite, viz.” „ of the. 
Lord's Supper. ; 
The early exiſtence of the et of the 8. 
maritans affords a proof that the books of 
Moſes have not undergone any material al- 
teration from before the time of the Baby- 
loniſh-captivity. If Ezra, who collected the 
books after that event, had made any material 
alteration in them, the Samaritans, who were 
then extremely hoſtile to him, and to all who 
reſided and worſhipped at Jeruſalem, would, 
no doubt, have expoſed it. But in our Savi- 
our's time, they had the ſame reſpect for the 
books of Moſes that the Jews themſelves evet 
had, and this they have at this very day. It 
is probable too, that they had the ſame'reſpe&t 
for the writings of the prophets, though they 
did not make uſe of them in their religious 
worſhip, and therefore had no copies of them; 
for they appear (John iv. 25) to have expected 
a Meſſiah, of whom there is no account bene 
in the writings of the prophete. 
There is ſimilar evidence, internal and ex- 
ternal, that the principal books of the New 
Teſtament, by which I mean the hiſtorical 
ones, and alſo that the epiſtles of Paul, were 
written while the events were recent, and 
A that 
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that ' they: were received as ſuch, by thoſe 
who were moſt intereſted in their contents. 
This was never queſtioned by any unbeliever, 
within ſeveral hundred years of the time of 
their publication. It was admitted by Celſus, 
and the emperor Julian, both of whom wrote 
againſt Chriſtianity, and did not even queſtion 
the truth of the greater part of the miracles 
recorded in them. And yet Mr. Paine, ig- 
norant of this, aſſerts, in the ſecond part of 
his Age of Reaſon, p. 83, that there is not 
e the leaſt ſhadow of evidence ho the per- 
«ſons were that wrote the books aſcribed to 
« Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John; that none 
of the books of the New Teſtament were 
«written by the men called apoſtles; and 
«« that there was no ſuch book as the N] 
« Teflament till more than three hundred years 
after the time that Chriſt is ſaid to have 
% lived,” that is, about the time of Conſtan- 
tine, On this ſuppoſition haw ſtupendous a 
miracle muſt have been the overthrow of 
heatheniſm, and the general reception of 
Chriſtianity, in the Roman empire at that 
period. This would have been far more ex- 
traordinary than all the miracles recorded in 
the ſeriptures. But to this obvious conſe- 
2 quence 


8 
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quence of his hypotheſis, Mr. Paine had cer. 
tainly given no attention. In the ſame man- 
ner, he alone, of all unbelievers, ſays that 
none of the books of the Old Teſtament were 
written before the Babyloniſh captivity. lle 
might with as much plauſibility ſay that 
the whole Bible was a publication of the laſt 
century. 
Facts ſo intereſting to thouſands, 8 
in this manner, in books univerſally received | 
as genuine, by thoſe who muſt have known 
whether they were ſo or not, have the teſti- 
mony not of the writers only, but of the age 
in which they were publiſhed. In reality, 
the authenticity of the facts recorded in the 
New Teſtament does-not at all depend on the 
authenticity of the books; for Chriſtianity 
exiſted, and had made a conſiderable ſpread, 
long before any of the books were written. 
The books were not the cauſe, but the ect, 
of the belief of it. The authors of theſe 


books were not writers by profeſſion, but 
only wrote when neceſſity, in a manner, 
called for them, that is, when thoſe | who 
were beſt acquainted with the facts were about 
to quit the ſtage, and other perſons ſolicited 
their teſtimony to them ; and this was not 
| S 4 till 
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till about thirty years after the death of Chriſt, 
when there were Chriſtians in all parts of the 
Roman empire. The epiſtles of Paul were 
written before that time; and in them we 
find alluſions to the ſtate of things, at the 
time of his writing, and their exact corre« 
ſpondence to the hiſtory would be a ſtrong 
confirmation of it, if ſuch confirmation were 
| an. 

7. In the laſt place, the mincles met 
in the ſcriptures produced a great and perma- 
nent effect, correſponding to their extraordi- 
nary nature, which abundantly proves that 
they were believed by thoſe before whom 
they were exhibited, or who had the beſt op- 
portunity of informing themſelves concerning 
them. Thoſe which were wrought in Egypt 
effected the deliverance of the Iſraelites from 
their ſtate of ſervitude in that country, though 
they were then the moſt unwarlike, and 
their maſters perhaps the moſt warlike people 
in the world, and exceedingly defirous to de- 
tain them. 

But what was much more than this, ad- 
difted as the Iſraelites were to the religious 
rites of the Egyptians, and fond of ſimilar 


owe in the ky of all the neighbouring 
nations, 
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nations, ſuch an impreſſion was made upon 
them by the miracles wrought in their favoar, 
and eipecially the delivery of the law from 
mount Sinai, that they actually adopted a 
very complex ſyſtem of religion, the reverſe 
of auy thing of the kind to which they had 
been accuſtomed, aud which they were far 
from being prediſpoſed to like, or to receive; 
and in all their apoſtacies afterwards, it does 
nat appear, that they ever diſbelieved the facts. 
They ouly thought they might join the wor- 
ſhip of other gods with that of their own, 
at leaſt with the acknowledgment of the 
truth of their own, which was then the pre- 
vailing ſentiment of all nations, who ſcrupled 
not to admit the pretenſions of other gods 
along with their own, and to join in their 
worſhip, eſpecially in the countries ſuppoſed 
to be under their immediate protection, which 
was the caſe with reſpect to the modes f 
worſhip, to which the Iſraelites ſo often res 
volted, On the other hand, it appears, that 
the neighbouring nations entertained the great» 
eſt reſpect for the God aud the religion of the 
Iſraclites, though they did not conform to it. 
This was the caſe with the Philiſtines, the 
Syrians, the Babylonians, and the Perſians, 


- 


— — — — a 


ancient religion, which they thought to be 


\. . - 2x eee ee eee 


hiſtory 

"The effect bende by the miracles recorded 
in the New Teſtament was ſtill more evident, 
becauſe more extenſive, Many thouſands 
of 'the Jews became converts to Chriſtianity 
on its firſt promulgation, notwithſtanding 
their extreme averſion to receive any ſchemes 
of the kind, from their attachment to their 


incompatible with the new, eſpecially after 


the admiſſion of the Gentiles into the Chriſtian 
church. From this time, indeed, Jewiſh con- 


verts were much leſs numerous than before, 


this circumſtance ſhocking their prejudices in 
a peculiar manner. Many of thoſe who were 
already Chriſtians 'were exceedingly offended 
i at it. 


But the moſt extenſive effect of the miracles 


| rale by Chriſt and the apoſtles was the 


reception of Chriſtianity by the Gentiles, at- 


tached as they were to the rites of their ancient 


religions, which were' enforced by the laws, 
and recommended by all the learning and phi- 
loſophy of the age, and notwithſtanding the 
preachers of the ' goſpel laboured under the 


| greateſt diſadvantages, being Jews, generally 


illiterate, 
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literate, and deſtitute of any talent of public 
ſpeaking or writing, and having nothing) to 
promiſe their converts but happineſs in anos. 
ther world, with perſecution” in this. Vet 
with all theſe diſadvantages, in a reaſonable 
ſpace of time, and exceedingly ſhort, conſiders 
ing the magnitude of the event, a complete 
revolution was effected in all the Roman em- 
pire, which at that time comprehended almoſt 
all the civilized part of the world; the hea- 
then religion, which had prevailed from time 
immemorial, being every where diſcredited, | 
and new rites and cuſtoms, the reverſe of 
them, adopted, 

No revolution produced by force ofa arms 
can be compared to this, which was effected 
without arms, by the mere force of truth, 
the evidence of which muſt have been invin- 
cibly ſtrong to have prevailed as it did. "Ins 
credulous as unbelieyers now are, thouſands, 
as incredulous as they, and more intereſted 
than they can be, to diſcredit Chriſtianity,” be» 
came converts to it; and therefore, though 
they now give little attention to the evidence, 
which does not force itſelf upon them, as it 
did upon thoſe who lived nearer to the time 
of the tranſactions, had they ye in thoſe 


times, 
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times, they might, with the ſame indiſpoſi- 
tion to this religion, have been unable to re- 
fiſt the evidence with which the publication 
of it was accompanied. To do themſelves and 
the queſtion juſtice, they ſhould put them- 
ſelves in the place of their predeceſſors, con- 
fider how the evidence ſtood in their time, 
what was then objefted to Chriſtianity by 
men as quick ſighted and as prejudiced as them- 
ſelves, and ſay whether they would abide by 
their objections. They certaiuly would not, 
becauſe they go upon quite different princi- 
ples, and ſuch as all modern unbelievers would 
reject, and even with more contempt, than 
they reject Chriſtianity, Will they now 
aſcribe the miracles of Chriſt and his enen 
to the power of magic? 

Ihe ſtate of the argument very near to the 
promulgation of Chriſtiauity is eaſily aſcer- 
tained, and certainly ought to be particularly 
attended to. All that the ancient unbehevers 
objected to Chriſtianity bas been carefully 
collected by Dr. Lardner, in his excellent 
work on Jew and Heathen Teftimonies, and 
a ſurnmary view of the whole may be ſeen 
in the ſecond part of my Letters 10 a Philgſo- 
e _ Unbelitver, | But maltention, joined to 


8 averſion, 
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averfion, to any ſubject will account for any 
degree of incredulity with reſpect to it. Se- 
veral among the moſt conſiderable unbelievers 
in France will not admit that there ever was 
any ſuch perſon as Jeſus Chriſt; when with 
more reaſon they might ſay there were never 
ſuch perſons as Alexander amen or ee 
Czſar. 


But the greateſt effect produced by the mi- 
racles recorded in the New Teſtament, an ef- 
fect far more difficult to be aceompliſhed than 
any change of opinion, or ſpeculative principles, 
is from vice to virtue, which, however, was 
produced in thouſands. For this we have the 
teſtimony of all hiſtory, Be not decerved; ſays 
the apoſtle Paul, 1 Corin. vi. 9, neither for« 
nicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor ef« 

Seminate, nor abuſers of themſelves with man- 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, ſhall inherit the 
kingdom of God. And ſuch were ſome of 
you. But ye are waſhed, but ye are ſantit 
fied, but ye are juſtified in the name of the 
Lord Jeſus, and by the ſpirit of our God; 
that is, by the power of Chriſtianity and its 
evidences, commonly called the gift of the 
ſpirit, =o 


If 
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+ If we compare the evidence of the miracles 
recorded in the ſcriptures with that of any that 
are mentioned by heathen writers, we ſhall 
ſoon be-convinced of the ſuperiority of that of 
the former, Mr. Hume ſays, that the cure 
of the blind and the lame man, ſaid by Tact- 
tus and Syetonius to have been performed by 
the emperor Veſpaſian, at Alexandria, is one 
« of the beſt atteſted of any in profane hiſ- 
« tory,” and he meant, I doubt not, in any 
hiſtory, But this boaſted miracle is not relat- 
ed by any perſon who was preſent, The oldeſt 
account we have of it being written about 
thirty years after the event. It was not ex- 


hibited before enemies. Such cures as theſe 


might eaſily have been pretended by perſons 
prepared beforehand. The heathens were 
very credulous with reſpe& to things of this 
kind, and the report of theſe might be very 
uſeful to procure credit to the new emperor. 
There was no ſcrutiny into the truth of the 
fact at the time. Indeed ſuch ſcrutiny would 
have been diſcountenanced, and not have been 
very ſafe. And laſtly, the pretended miracles . 
do not appear to have produced any effect. 
It is even almoſt certain, that the hiſto- 
rians themſelves did not believe them. What 


then 
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then muſt, have been the force of ptejudice - 
in a man who could think that theſe miracles . 


were Na atteſted m thoſe of the . . 
tures ? 


Such, my Wit is the d e * ©, 
is nothing more, of the evidence of the cre» 
dibility of the miracles recorded in the Old 
and New Teſtament. It is, readily acknow- 
ledged, that though the great truths. to be 
proved by them have nothing in them incre- 
dible, but, on the contrary, are of ſuch a na» 
ture as to be both deſirable in themſelves, and 
probable, a priori (conſidering the ſtate of 
vice and ignorance in which the world was 
involved, when deſtitute of that light, and 
conſidering the benevolence of our common 
Parent, who indeed permits all evils, but only 
for a time, and makes them ſubſervient to 
good) they yet require much ſtronger evi- 
dence than ordinary facts, in proportion to 
their want of analogy to ſuch events as fall 
under our daily obſervation, But not with- 
ſtanding this, the evidence for them is abun- 
dantly ſufficient for the purpoſe. The mira- 
cles, as I have ſhewn, were ſufficiently nu- 
merous, they were performed on the largeſt 


ſcale, 


any ſuſpicion of trick and impoſition, they 
were exhibited in the preſence of perſons the 
leaſt prediſpoſed to believe them, or to be in- 
fluenced by them; they were ſubjected to the 
moſt rigorous examination at the time, and 
while they were recent, the written accounts 
of them were of the fame age with the events 
themſelves, and they actually produced the 
moſt extraordinary effects; which proves that 
they were fully aſſented to at the time, by 
thoſe who had the beſt opportunity of inquir- 
into the truth, and the ſtrongeſt motives for 
doing ſo. 

More than this it is not in the power of 
any perſon to require, and therefore it is 
all that is neceſſary to the moſt complete 
ſatisfaction. I mean of the candid and atten- 
tive. 

For there is a ſtate of mind in which no 
evidence can have any effect, as we ſee every 
day, and we muſt not expe& that miracles 
will now be wrought for the conviction of 
any perſons, and leaſt of all miraculous 
changes in the diſpoſitions of men's minds. 
Indeed, ſuch miracles as thoſe do not appear 
; ever 
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ever to have been Wrougbt. All: miracles 
were external, and the reflection on them 
produced its natural effect on the minds of 
:tbofe who gave due attention to them; and 
who were ſuitably impreſſed with them. 

As to the proper time for working miracles, 
and making this or that age the witneſſes of 
them, and of courſe the vouchers of their 
reality to others, it is a queſtion which we 
muſt acknowledge we are not able to an- 
ſwer. But neither does it concern us to an- 
ſwer it, any more than to aſſign a reaſon why 
it pleaſed the Divine Being to create the 
world, or men and other animals, at one time 
rather than another, or why he did not make 1 
more or fewer planets to attend the ſun, &c. \ 
'&c, Of every thing of this nature, he alone 
is the proper judge, It is enough for us if 
we be ſatisfied, on ſufficient evidence, that 
miracles have been wrought at any time, and 
if we have becn informed of the purpoſe for 
which they were wrought, If they were 
actually ſeen by others, though at ever ſo 

great a diſtance of time, they ought, in reaſon, 
to have the fame effect as if ſeen by ourſelves, 
and we are as inexcuſable, if we be not as 
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much influenced by them. And if God has 
- ſpoken, it cannot be a matter of indifference, 
whether we will attend to his voice or not. 


The Evidences of 


In this caſe I may ſay, after our Saviour, He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear, 
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DISCOURSE xt. 


The Proof of Revealed Religion | 
from b 


1 have even owe the beginning delered it vaſe 
thee. Before it came to paſs I ſhewed it thee, 
| n thou ſhouldeft ſay mine idol has done them, 

and my graven image, and my molten image, 
have commanded them, 


Aan xIviii. 5. 


Tenn is not, n, any thing more ex- 

cluſively within the province of the Supreme 
Being than the foreknowledge of future events, 
depending on the volitions of men. For 
though all things future may be ſaid to exiſt 
in their cauſes, which are preſent, thoſe 
cauſes are not apparent, and their operations 
and combinations are ſuch as no human in- 
telle cau trace; ſo that to us they are as 
contingent, and uncertain, as if the cauſes 
did not exiſt, They who know mankind in 
general, and even particular perſons, the beſt, 


I 3 can 


#76 _ 
enn only conjecture how they will act in given 
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circumſtances, and are often miſtaken; but 
how they will ad in future time, when it can- 
not be known in what circumſtances they will 


then be, is what no man will pretend to, and 


this ſtill leſs with reſpect to perſons then un- 
born. A prediction of a future and diſtant 
event, depending on the voluntary actions of 


men, has therefore the effect of a miracle of 


the moſt indiſputable kind. Now many ſuch 
are recorded in the ſcriptures, and conſequently 
ought to be enumerated among the cleareſt 


| , proofs of their divine authority, and of the 


truth-of the religion they contain, For this 
reaſon I ſhall make them the ſubject of this 
diſcourſe, ſhewing; from the circumſtances of 
the predictions, that they are not liable to any 
juſt ſuſpicion of impoſture, that in this reſpect 
they were the reverſe of the oracles of the 
heathens, and that 10 0 have been * 
5 the erent?!:?: 

- There were two: ways in hich the kw 
ledge of future events was communicated to 
the Hebrews, One was by conſulting the 
oracle, as it may be called, when anſwers to 
particular queſtions were given to the high · 
prieſt; and the other by prophets, who were 
n 5 raiſed 
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raiſed up from time to time to ſpeak to the 
people in the e 11 
the circumſtances of bo tn. | 

1. The regular method of conſultivgs the 
divine oracle, called inquiring of the Lord, 
was by the chief magiſtrate attending in the 
ſanctuary along with the high-prieſt in his 
proper veſtments, directing him what queſ- 
tions to put; when the anſwers were equally 
heard by them both. Thus when Joſhua was 
appointed to ſucceed Moſes, it is ſaid, Num. 
xxvii. 21, And he ſhall fland by Eleasar the 
prieſt, who ſhall aſk counſel for him, after the 
judgment of Urim, before the Lord. From this 
it is obvious, that it was not in the power of 
the high-prieſt to impoſe upon the country 
what he thought proper, as a divine oracle, 
It does not even appear that he ever went of 
his own accord to conſult the oracle, but only 
when required to do ſo by the civil magiſtrate, 
| who attended along with him, and heard the 
anſwer-as well as himſelf, Of this we have 
| ſeveral examples in the courſe of the ſerip- 
ture hiſtory, Indeed, it is evident from the 
Whole hiſtory of the Hebrews, that neither 
by this, nor by any other means, was it in 
ce power of the prieſts to acquire any more 
a Shs 3 authority 
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authority than was given them in the original 
conſtitution. 
If this had been the caſe, they would al- 
ways have preſerved their ſuperiority over any 
occaſional prophet, whoſe claim ta reſpect in» 
terfered with theirs. How, for example; could 
it be ſuppaſed that the old high-prieſt Eli 
would eaſily have acquieſced in the divine 
communications made to the child Samuel, 
which contained the heayieſt denunciations 
againſt himſelf and his family ? But, inſtead 
of contradicting them, thaugh delivered by 
a mere child, he, with the greateſt reſigna · 
tion, replied, It is the Lord, let him do what 
ſeemeth him good. Surely here was no prieſt- 
craft. Neither unger the judges, nor under 
the kings, did any high - prieſt acquire the 
ſmalleſt addition to his ala power, or to hit 
emolument. 

2. The Hebrew oracle appears to wap been 
acceſſible at all times alike; 'which was nat 
the caſe with the oracles of Greece, That 
at Delphi could only be conſulted during one 
particular month in the year, which was in 
the ſpring; and, as it ſhould ſeem, only on a 
few ſlated days in that month. At other 
times, as we are informed, the greateſt uw 


* 


could not by any means obtain an anſwer. 
This certainly gave the heathen prieſts a bet= 


ter opportunity of knowing what queſtions 


were likely to be propoſed, and of being pre- 
pared with the anſwers, 
3- No expence attended the conſultation 


of the Hebrew oracle, ſo that the prieſts could 


not derive any emolument from it; whereas 
the conſulting of the Grecian oraeles was ſo 
very expenſive, on account of the ſacrifices 
that were to be offered, and the preſents that 
were expected on the occaſion, that only the 
great and the wealthy could have acceſs to 
them. The riches of which the temple of 
Delphi was poſſeſſed, from the donations of 
opulent princes, ſuch as Crœſus king of Lydia, 
were immenſe; but it does not appear that 
either the tabernacle, or the temple, of the 
Iſraelites, gained any thing by this means, 


4. Nothing was done to overawe the per- 


ſons who conſulted the Hebrew oracle, or to 
effect theit imaginations, ſo as to prepare them 
to receive whatever anſwers the prieſt, who 
directed the oracle, might ſuggeſt ; which was 
the caſe, more or leſs, with all the Grecian 


oracles, but eſpecially that of Trophonius, 
The perſon who conſulted this oracle went 
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jato d cavern; and not immed ately; oh his 
preſenting himſelf, but after much = * 
an A eic in Wen nge 

9 n o | ys Such 
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ud he was not permitted to bathe, After this he was 
2 years of age, and when this 
was done; he drank of two waters,” one of oblivion, and 
the other of remembrance, and before he entered the ca- 
vern he was brought ta a certain ſtatue, before which he 
made ſome prayers. Being then conducted to the mouth 
bf the cavern, he deſcended by a ladder, which 3 


With him for the purpoſe. At the bottom of this de- 


ſcent he came to a narrow paſſage, through which he way 
required to thruſt. himſelf with his feet foremoſt ; but dur- 


ing this he was forcibly dragged along till he came to the 


place where he was to wait for his anſwer, which was 
ſometimes given in words, and ſometimes only by appear- 
ances of various kinds. After this, which ſometinies de- 
tained him more than a day, he returned through the nar- 
row paſſage in the ſame manger as before, viz. with his 
feet foremoſt. The prieſts then placed him on a kind 
of throne, and inquired of him what he had heard or ſeen, 
and they made the report to others, who then carried him, 
commonly in a ſtate of ſtupefadtion, with terror and aſ- 
Pics” net, to the chapel of good genius, and of good 


fortune, where after ſome time he recovered his ſenſes and 
cheerfulneſs.' This account is given by Pauſanias, an 


eminent Greek writer, who ſays that he had ans recs 
 Julted this oracle. "26.3; 

Another perſon, of whom Plutarch gives an een 
eas detained two days and nights in iii cavern, and when 


be 
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Sboch were the marks of terror and means 
tholy with which perſons uſually came our 
of this cavery, that when any perſon Wag 
unuſually dejected, they ſaid he looked as if 
he had been gane the e of Ale 4s 

ius. 
8 5. The bee the e a wag 
always delivered in an articulate yoice, which 
was not liable to miſconſtruQtion whereag 
all the Greciay oracles, except that of Apol- 
Jo, gave their anſwers in a different manner, 
as by dreams, the flight of birds, or the ens 
trails of beaſts, &c. &. At Pheræ, a city 
of Achaia, there was an oracle of Mercury, 
where the perſon who conſulted i it, after mak 
ing the proper ſacrifices. and offerings, pro- 
poſed his queſtion; and, in order to get ay 
anſwer to it, walked with his ears ſtopped by 
his hands, through the market-place, and 
then angina } them, took the firſt words that 


he came got he bee an account of . 


that he had ſeen, ang frightful ſounds that he had heard 
reſembling the yellings and howlings of wild beaſts, as 
well as a diſcourſe that was delivered to him, Who does 
not ſee that it was in the power of the prieſts to con- 
| duct all this machinery. juſt as they pleaſcd, taking ad- 
vantage of the terror which was unavoidable i in theſe cir· 
: Fumſtances 


ho 


| j 
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he happened to hear for the anſwer of the 
oracle. At an another oracle in Achaia, the 
anſwer was given by throwing dice, inſcribed 
with particular characters, which the prieſts 
interpreted. At another place in the ſame 
country, the anſwer of the oracle, which was 
only given to queſtions relating to ſickneſs, 
was given by letting down a mirror into a 
fountain, and obſerving the figures and images 
on its ſurface, - | 
6. There was no ambiguity in the anſwer 
given by the Hebrew oracle. It was always 
plain and dire, not capable of two conſtruc- 
tions, of which the prieſts might avail them- 
ſelves on comparing it with the event, as was 
remarkably the caſe with reſpe& to many of 
the anſwers returned by the Grecian oracles, 
even that of Apollo at Delphi, which, how 
ever was celebrated for the comparative per- 
ſpicuity of its anſwers, Two of theſe anſwers 
are particularly mentioned by Herodotus, 
When the Lacedemonians inquired of the 
oracle whether they ſhould ſucceed in their 
attempt to conquer all Arcadia, they received 
for anſwer, they ſhould not, but that he 
would give them *Tegea, which was very 
frpitful, and which they ſhould meaſure with 
.- ..- +. — _ 


* 
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a line, On this they had no doubt but that 
they ſhould gain the poſſeſſion: of it; but be- 
ing defeated in battle, many of the Lacedes 
monians were made priſoners, and compelled 
to cultivate the ground for their conquerors; 
and in doing this, they made uſe of a liue to 
meaſyre'it, which was deemed to be a fulfil 
ment of the oracle. Again, When Craeſug 
conſulted the ſame oracle, on þis engaging 
in a war with Cyrus, he received for anſwer, 
that if he did, he ſhould overturn a great em- 

pire, and that the Perſians would not con- 
quer him until they bad a mule for their prince. 
Being conquered, and loſing his empire, he 
ſent to uphraid the oracle for deceiving him, 
but he was anſwered, that the empire that 
was to be overturned was his own, and that 
Cyrus being deſcended from à Perſian father, 
and a Median mother, was the mule intended 
þy the oracle. 

The Hebrew oracle never ratuencd ſuch 
anſwers as theſe, but always ſuch as were di- 
rect, and perfectly intelligible. The divine 
oracle ſubſiſted, though in ſome different mau- 
ner, before the time of Moſes. For we read 
that Rebecca, when ſhe found herſelf with 


a, and felt a violent motion in her womb, 
inquired 
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inquired of the Lord, and received the follow- 
— anſwer, Gen. xxv. 23, Two nations are 
in thy womb, and. two manner of people ſhall 
be” ſeparated from thy bowels, The one ſhall 
be Pronger than the other, and the elder 4 
ſerve tbe younger.” ik 
"When the oracle was conſulted after the 
death of Joſhua, we read, Jud: i. 1, Then 
Iſrael aſked the Lord, ſaying, Who ſhall go up 
Jor us againſt the Canaanites firſt, to fight againſt 
them Jehovah ſaid, Judah ſhall go up; behold 
- T have deliverettthe land into his hand, David, 
in the courſe of his life, received ſeveral an- 
ſwers' from the oracle, one of which was 
very particular. The Philiſtines ſpreading 
themſelves, as we read, 2 Sam, v. 23, in the 
valley of Rephaim, when David inquired of 
the Lord, he faid, Thou ſbaſt not go up, but 
: fetch a compaſs behind them, and come upon them 
over againſt the mulberry trees ; and let it be 
when thou heareft the ſound of a marching in 
the top of the mulberry trees, that then thou 
Halt beflir thyſelf, for then ſhall the Lord go 
out before ther to mite the hoſt of the Philiflines. 
We have no account of any other anſwer 


from this oracle, that was not equally plain, 
jad fi fee from ambiguity. 12885 


All 


* 
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All the directions and predictions that were 
occaliogally delivered by the God of Iſrael; or 
by angels commiſſioned by him, were equally Go 
clear and intelligible. Such was the original 
command given to Abraham, Gen. Xii. 1, 
Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
0% kindred, and from thy father's houſe, unto 
* a land that I will ſhew thee, and I will 
* make of thee a great nation, and thou ſhalt 
„de a bleſſing,” Such was the meſſage to 
Hagar when ſhe fled from her miſtreſs, Gen. 
xvi. 11, And the angel of the Lord ſaid 
* ynto her, Behold thou art with child, and 
6 ſhalt bear a ſon, and call his name Iſhmael, 
and he will be a wild man; his hand will 
** be againſt every man, and every man's 
„hand againſt him, and he ſhall dwell in the 
« preſence of all his brethren :” a prediction 
which has been exactly verified in the general 
character and hiſtory of the Arabs, who are 
deſcended from Iſhmael, to this very day. 
All the commands of God to Moſes were per- 
ſpicuous, and free from ambiguity z and ſo 
were all the divine communications without 
any exception. | 
Sometimes communications were made in 
dreams, and by means of emblems ; but the 
interpretations: 


9 - 


interpretations were given in the moſt intel- 
ligible language. Thus Joſeph in the inter- 
pretation of their reſpective dreams, told Pha- 
raoh's baker, that after three days he would 
be hanged, and that the butler would at the 
fame time be reſtored to his office; and he 
told Pharaoh that the next ſeven years would 
be years of unuſual plenty, but would be fol- 
lowed by ſeven years of famine. The pro- 
phetic dreams of Nebuchadnezzar were in- 
terpreted with the ſame diſtinctueſs by Da- 
niel, and Daniel's own dreams by an angel. 
Beſides the regular oracle, to which the 
Iſraelites had acceſs on particular emergencies, 
God was pleaſed to ſend to that nation a ſuc- 
ceſſion of prophets, and they all delivered their 
meſſages in the plaineſt language, as became 
the meſſengers of God. The greateſt, and, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the firſt, of theſe prophets, 
was Moſes ; and nothing could be more diſ- 
tint and mitelligible than the manner in 
which he always ſpake in the name of God, 
on a great variety of occaſions; and he was 
informed that there would be a ſucceſſion of 
prophets like himſelf, Deut. xviii. 18, * I will 
* raiſe them up a prophet among their bre- 
* thren, like unto thee, and will put my 
« words 
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« e and he Gall pd wn 
«* them all that Leummenb him. 
An example e have in the meſ- 
ſage which the Aber Ahijah was directed 
to deliver to Jeroboam, of which we have an 
account, 1 Kings xi. 29. And it came to 
6 paſs at that time, when Jeroboam went out 
© of Jeruſalem” (which was in the reign of 
Solomon), that the prophet Ahijah the 
6 Shilonite found him in the way, and he 
« clad himſelf in a new garment, and they 
« two were alone in the field. And Ahijah 
caught the new garment that was on him, 
« and rent it in twelve pieces. And he ſaid 
4 to Jeroboam, Take thee ten pieces, For 
« thus faith the Lord, the God of Iſrael, 
4% Behold I will rend the kingdom out of the 
« hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes 
i to thee, becauſe they have forſaken me, and 
« have worſhipped Aſhtaroth the goddeſs of 
6 the Sidonians, Chemoſh the god of the 
« Moabites, and Milcom the god of the chil- 
4% dren of Ammon, and have not walked in 
% my way, to do that which is right in mine 
% eyes, to keep my ſtatutes and my judg- 
s ments, as did David his father. Howbeit, 
Iwill not take the whole kingdom ops 
* 66 18 
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4+ bis hand, but I will make him a prince all 
6 the days of his life, for my ſervaut David's 
« fake; whom I -chofe, becauſe he kepy my 


1 commandments/.2and my ſtatutes: but 1 


* ill take the kingdom out of his ſon's 
« hand, and will give it unto;thee, even ten 
#+ tribes,” &c; lu the ſame plain and direct 


manner did all the prophets: deliver ſtbem- 


ſelves, as Elijah to Ahab, Iſaiah to Abaz v, 


Mr. Paine charges Iſaiah with being a falſe prophet 
in What he announced to Ahaz concerning the invaſion 
of his kingdom by Rezin king of Syria and Pekah king of 
Iſrael; which was as follows. Ifaiah vii. 1, And it 
came to paſs in the days of Ahaz, the ſon of Jotham 
% king of Judah, that Rezin the king of Syria, and Pekah 
« the ſon of Remaliah, king of Iſrael, went up towards 
'& Jeruſalem to war againſt it, but could not prevail againſt 
«it, And it was told the houſe of David, ſaying, Syria 
is confederate with Ephraim; and his heart was moved 
* trees of the wood are moved with the wind. 
Then ſaid the Lord unto Ifaiab, Go forth now to meet 
Aha, thou and Shear-Jaſhub thy ſon, at the end of the 
6 omg of the upper pool, in the highway of the Ful- 
ler's field, and ſay unto him, Take heed and be quiet, 
5 fear not, neither be faint-hearted for the two tails of 
6 theſe ſmoking firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rein 
'« with Syria, and of the ſon of Remaliah, becauſe Syria, 
„Ephraim, and the fon of Remaliah, have taken evil 


„ counſe] againſt thee, ſaying, W 
"of 


* 


Revealed Religion. © 289 
and Hezekiah and Jeremiah to -Zedekiah;: 
With the ſame diſtinctneſs did our Saviour 
deliver his prophecy concerning the deſtrue- 
tion 


„Judah and vex it, and let us make a king in the midſt 
* of it, even the ſon of Tabeal. Thus faith the Lord 
„God, It ſhall not ſtand, neither ſhall it come to paſs.” 
He farther aſſured him, that before a child that was ſoon 
to be born could diſtinguiſh between good and evil, the 
countries of his enemies would be * forſaken of both 
* their kings.” 

On this Mr. Paine ſays, p. 47, To ſhew the i impo- 
ſition and falſchood of Iſaiah, we have only to attend to 
* the ſequel of this ſtory, which, though it is paſſed over 
* in ſilence in the book of Ifaiah, is related in the xxth 
6 chapter of 2 Chronicles, and which is, that, inſtead of 
« theſe two kings failing in their attempt againſt Ahas 
„ king of Judah, as Iſaiah had pretended to foretel in the 
name of the Lord, they ſucceeded. Ahaz was defeated 
* and deſtroyed, an hundred and twenty thouſand of his 
people were ſlaughtered, Jeruſalem was plundered, and 
+ two hundred thouſand women, and ſons and daughters, 
« were carried into captivity, Thus much for this lying - 
6 prophet and ran Ifaiah, and the book of falſchoods 
6 that bears his name,” 

Such is the charge; but the defence is extremely eaſy, - 


The calamity which Mr. Paine, with much exaggeration, * 


deſcribes, was in the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, be- 
fore the prophecy was delivered. For it commenced about 
the death of Jotham his predeceſſor. Aſter reciting the 
events of the reign of Jotham, the hiſtorian ſays, 2 Kings + 
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196 The Evideneesof 
tion of Jeruſalem, the demolition of the tem- 
ple, and the deſolation of Juden. * 


Let this be compared with the manner in 


xv. 37, In theſe days the Lord began to ſend againſt 
Judah Rein the king of Syria, and Pekah the ſon of 
% Remaliah. And Jotham flept with his fathers, and 
4 Ahaz his ſon reigned in his ſtead.” 

This calamity, great as it was, by no means extended ſo 
far as Mr. Paine afſerts. For Jeruſalem was fo far from 
being plundered, that it is exprefaly ſaid, 2 Kings xvi. 5, 


That theſe two kings came up to Jeruſalem to war, 


and they beſieged Ahaz, but they could not overcome 
« him.” Agreeably to this, Kaiah ſays, © they went up 
% towards Jeruſalem to war againſt it, but could not pre- 
vil againft it.” And fo far were they from being able 


to dethrone Ahaz, and ſet up another king, the ſon of 
Tadeal, that Ahaz reigned fixteen years, and in the fourth 


year of his reign Pekah king of Iſrael was flain in a con- 
ſpiracy of his own ſubjecto, 1 Kings xv. 30 and about che 
fame time an end was put to the kingdom of Syria by - 
Tiglath Pitcfer king of Afﬀfyria taking Damaſcus, whither 


. ARE Wert $0 mort Nita. 


Mx. Paine takes advantage of the figorative and no 


Adobe hyperbolical language of the prophet Ezekiel, in 


His account of the defolation of Egypt during forty years 
after the conqueſt of the country by Nebuchadnezzar, 
chap. xxix. 11, © that no foot of man or of beaſt ſhould 
* paſs through it,” We have no particular account of 
the ſtate of Egypt in this interval; but the civil war be- 


: tween Apries or Pharaoh Hophra and Amaſis, which fol- 
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Revealed Religion, 291 
which the pretended: prophets among the 
heathens delivered themfelves, - It was al- 
ways in a kind of madneſs, or ecſtaſy, to 
give the appearance of ſome other being than 
themſelves ſpeaking. from within them, or 
making uſe of their orgaus. When the py- 
thoneſs at Delphi delivered the oracle, with 
which ſhe was ſuppoſed to be inſpired, ſhe 
began to ſwell and foam at the mouth, tear» 
ing her hair, cutting her fleſh, and in all her 
behaviour appearing as if diſtracted. One of 
them was at one time ſo enraged, that ſhe 
terrified not only thoſe who conſulted the 
oracle, but the prieſts themſelves, ſo that they 
ran away and left her, and ſoon after the died. 
Others, who were ſuppoſed to pry into futu- 
_ rity, lay like dead men, deprived of all ſeafe 
and motion, and when they returned o 
themſelves, they related what they had Jeon 
and heard, For it was their opinion, that the 
ſoul might leave the body, wander up and 
down the world, viſit the regions of the dead, 
and even Converſe with gods and heroes, 
Plutarch relates, that while the ſoul of one 
Hermodorus of Clazomenz was thus out of 
his body, a woman who had the cuſtody of it 
delivered it to his enemies, who burued it. 
x Et, U 2 The 
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292 De Evidences of 
: The'delivery' of prophecies in u frantic 


manner, as if the prophet was poſſeſſed by 
ſome demon, is ſtill practiſed in ſeveral bar- 


barous nations, as in Tartary, and among the 


Indians of ſome parts of America, of which 
travellers give amuſing accounts. In fact, 


when the Grecian oracles were inſtituted, 
that nation had as little knowledge as the 


Tartars or Indians. At this day the random 


ſayings of idiots, and perſons diſordered in 
their ſenſes, are catched up in the Eaſt, as if 
they came from the inſpiration of ſome ſupe- 
rior being. 

But the principal queſtion before us is, not 
in what manner prophecies were delivered, 
but whether predictions ſaid to come from 
God, and, as ſuch, recorded in ſcripture, have 
been verified by the events. And to this the 
Divine Being himſelf appeals. When the 
ſucceſſion of prophets mentioned above was 
announced to Moſes, he ſays, Deut. xviii. 21, 
If thou ſhalt ſay in thine heart, how ſhall 
„we know the word which the Lord hath 
not ſpoken?” it is anſwered, When a 
46 prophet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord, 

if the thing follow not, nor come to paſs, 
2 this is the thing which the Lord hath not 


5 | | 66 ſpoken, 


Revealed Religion, 293 
* ſpoken, but the prophet hath ſpoken pre- 
« ſumptuouſly, Thou ſhalt not be afraid of 
<« him.” And on this ſubje& it is that Je- 
| hovah challenges the gods of the heathens, 
in Iſaiah xli. 21, Produce your cauſe, faith 
* the Lord; bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, 
* ſaith the God of Jacob. Let them bring 
them forth, and ſhew us what ſhall haps, 
« pen, Let them ſhew former things what, 
they be, that we may conſider them, and 
* know the latter end of them, or declare 
„us things for to come. Shew the things 
that are to come hereafter, that we may 
* know that ye are gods.” This is what no 
| heathen oracle or prophet could do. But the 
{ſcriptures abound with prophecies which have 
indiſputably been verified by. the events, and 
in ſome caſes at a great diſtance from the time 
of their delivery. 
There are few prophecies more remarkable 
than thoſe of Moſes, which extend even to 
the preſent times, and indeed far beyond 
them. When his nation was in a ſtate little 
better than that of the wild Arabs wandering 
in the wilderneſs, he not only looked forward 
to their certainly taking poſſeſſion of the land 

„ of 


294 The Zuid of 
of Canaan, then inhabited by a warlike peo- 
ple, who had horſes and chariots of iron, and 
whoſe cities are ſaid to have been fenced up 
to heaven, and who had many years notice 
of the intended attack upon them, when none 
of the Iſraelites had ſeen war, when they 
were poorly provided with weapons, and could 
only fight on foot, and muſt have been wholly 
unacquainted with the method of attacking 
fortified places; but he foretold their apoſtacy 
from their religion, their conſequent expulſion 
from the land of Canaan, their diſperſion into 
all the moſt diſtant parts of the world, their 
cruel ſufferings, and contemptuous treatment, 
in thoſe countries, of which we, near thres 
thouſand years after the prediction, are now 
witneſſes ; their ſubſiſting, notwithſtanding | 
this, as'a ſeparate people, of which alſo we 
are witneſſes ; and likewiſe their final reſtora- 
tion and reſettlement in their own country, 
when they are to be the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
all nations, But I do not enlarge on this ſub- 
ject, becauſe J have done it already, in a dif 
courfe which is before the public. 
There is no nation bordering on the land 
of Canaan whoſe future deſtiny was not fore- 


told 


7 


Revealed Religion. 205 
told by ſome of the Hebrew prophets, and 
there is no pretence for ſaying that the pre- 
ditions were written after the events. Far 
the accompliſhment of ſeveral of them is 
quite recent; whereas the. books have been 
extant between two and three thouſand years. 
I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe. concerning 
Egypt, Babylon, and Tyre, with ſome ob- 
ſervations on the prophecies of Daniel. 
1. The Egyptians were the firſt nation 
is roſe to any great degree of power, and 
they continued in the firſt rank of warlike 
people till they were conquered by Nebuchad» 
nezzar. But ſeveral years before that con- 
queſt, viz. in the tenth year of the captivity 
of Jehoiakim, three years before he undertook 
the ſiege of Tyre, and fourteen before his 
| invaſion of Egypt, the word gf the Lord came 
10 Exekiel, as we read Ezek, xxix. 1, &. 
Saying, Son of man, ſet thy face again Pha- 
raab king of Egypt, and propheſy againſt him, 
and againſt all Egypt. Speak and ſay, Thus 
ſaith the Lord God, Behold I am agamſt thee, 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that 
lieth in the midf of his riert, who has /aid, , 
My river is my qwn, and Lhave made it for 
Ws ©: myſelf. | 


2956 Tue Evidnenrof 
myſelf v. But J will put hooks in thy jaws, 
and I ill bring thee up out of the midft of thy 
river And I will leave thee thrown into the 
wilderneſs." ] have given thee for meat to the 
beaſts of the field, and to the fowls of heaven, 
and all the inhabitants of Egypt hall know 
that I am the Lord, becauſe they have been a 
a of reed to the houſe of Iſrael. Thus ſaith 
' the Lord God, I will bring a ſword upon thee, 
and cut off man and beaſi out of thee, ana the 
land , Egypt ſhall be deſolate and wafte, and 
they ſhall know that I am the Lord. He then 
foretels a ſtate of deſolation, which was to 
continue in Egypt forty years ; after which 
he ſays, v. 14, 15, they ſhall be a baſe king- 
dom. It ſhall be the baſeft of the kingdoms, 
neither ſhall it exalt itſelf any more above the 
nations, for I will diminiſh them, that they 
Pall no more rule over the nations. 
A ſhort time before Nebuchadnezzar's ex- 
pedition, Ezekiel again propheſied as follows, 
chap. xxx. 10, I will alſa make the multitude 


This king of Egypt, Pharaoh Hophra, (called Apries 
by Herodotus) was remarkable for his pride and impiety. 
According to this hiſtorian, he boaſted that itetvas not, in 
. 5 
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of Egypt to ceaſe by the hand of Nebuchadnez- 
zar king of Babylon, he and his people with 
him. The terrible of the nations ſhall be 
brought to deſiroy the land, and they fhall draw 
their [words againſt Egypt, and fill the land 
with the ſlain; and I will make the river dry s, 
and ſell the land into the hand of the wicked; and 
| Twill make the land waſte, and all that is therein 
by the hand of ſtrangers. I the Lord have bo- 
ken it. Thus ſaith the Lord God, I will alſo 
deſtroy the idols, and I will cauſe their images 
to ceaſe out of Noph, and there ſhall be no more 


@ prince of the land of Egypt, and I will put 
à fear in the land of Egypt. | 


The hiſtory of Egypt, from that time to 
the preſent, which is more than two thou- 
ſand years, correſponds in a remarkable man- 
ner to this prediction; that country having 
beer ever ſince under the dominion of ſo- 
reigners, viz, the Baby lonians, Perſians, Ma- 
cedonians, Romans, Saracens, Mamluks, and 
Turks. And, judging from appearances, it 


This is a figurative expreſſion, denoting probably 
that the river, of which this king made fo great a boat, 
ſhould not avail him when he was. invaded by his enemy. 
It ſhould be as eaſily paſſed, as if its.channel had been 
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is not at all probable that the Egyptians will 
ever recover their liberty, and have a king of 
their own. Indeed, Egypt bas been fo often 
conquered and enſlaved, fo many perſons of 
oceign extraRion have ſettled in it, that it 
muſt be hard to ſay who of the prefent inha- 

bitants are of the ſtock of the aneient Egyp- 


tians. But it is not probable that any native 


of the country, of whatever ſtock, will ever 


2. Iſaiah lived in the reigu of Uzziah, Jo- 
tham, Abaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, 
about one hundred and fifty years before the 
conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar, aud more than 
two hundred before thoſe of Cyrus, while 
the kingdom of Babylon was inferior to that 
of the Aſſyrians; yet he foretold the fall of 
the Babylonian empire, in language peculiar- 
ly emphatical, and his predictions have been 
verified by the events in a moſt remarkable 


manner, ſome of the particulars not having 
taken place till many ages had elapſed. 


Iſaiah xiii. 9, Babylon the glory of kingdoms, 
the beauty of the Chaldees excellency, ſhall be as 
when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It 


ſpall never be inhabited, neither ſhall it ba 


dwelt in from generation to generation, neither 


[ball 


a * 
ſhall the Arabian pitch his tent there; au 


their houſes ſhall be full of doleful creatures, a,, 


owls ſhall dwell there, and ſatyrs ſhall daes 
there, and wild beaſts of the iſlands (that is fo» 
reign wild beaſts) ſhall cry in their deſolate 
houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant palaces; 
and the time is near to come, and her days ſhall 
not be prolonged, He alſo ſays, chap. xiv. 


22, 1 will riſe up againſi them, ſaith the Lord " 


of hoſts, and cut off from Babylon the' name and 
remnant, and ſon, and nephew, ſaith the Lord. 
I will alſo make it a poſſeſſion for bitterns, and 

fools of water; and I will ſiueep it with the 
befom of deflruftion, ſaith the Lord of hoſin, 
The prophet even mentioned the nations, 
then in their very infant ſtate, by which 
Babylon would be conquered, when he ſaid, 
chap, xxi. a, Go up, Elam, (i. e. Perſia) be» 
fiege, O Media, for they were the Medes and 
Perſians in conjunction that overturned the 
Babylonian empire. 

Jeremiah, who lived in the reign of Nebuy 
chadnezzar, at the time when the Babylonian 
empire was in its greateſt ſtrength and glory, 
propheſied to the ſame purport with Ifaiah, 
chap. 50. La, I will raiſe up, and cauſe to 
« cothe up againſt Babylon, an afſembly of 

66 great 
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great nations from the north country, and 
% they ſhall ſet themſelves in array againſt 
„ her. From thence ſhe. ſhall be taken. 
| 4. Becauſe of the wrath of the Lord it ſhall 
not be inhabited, but it ſhall be wholly de- 
. © ſolate. Every one that goeth by Babylon 
. ® ſhall be aſtoniſhed, and hiſs at all her plagues, 
„ for it is a land of graven images, and 
% they are mad upon their idols, Therefore 
2 the wild beaſts of the deſert, and the wild 
« beaſts of the iſlands, ſhall dwell there, and 
% the owls ſhall dwell therein, and it ſhall 
* be no more inhabited for ever, neither 
« ſhall it by dwelt in from generation to ge- 
e neration,” 
This prophet alſo mentions the names of 
the future enemies of Babylon, chap. li. 11. 
„The Lord ſhall raiſe up the ſpirit of the 
« kings of the Medes; for his device is 
« againſt Babylon to deſtroy it.” The du- 
ration of the captivity of his countrymen by 
the Babylonians, Jeremiah exactly foretold. 
After mentioning the conqueſts of this na- 
tion, he proceeds thus, chap. xxv.. 11. 
% Thoſe nations ſhall ſerve the king of Ba- 


_. «© bylon ſeventy years, and it ſhall come to 


, be N that when ſeventy years are accom- 
| „ pliſhed, 


| Revealed Religion. gor 
« pliſhed, I will puniſh the king of Babylon, 
„and that nation, faith the Lord.“ Chap. 
Xxxix. 10, For thus ſaith the Lord, that 
after ſeventy years be accompliſhed at Ba- 
„ bylon, I will viſit you, and perform my 
« good word towards you, in cauſing * to 
« return to this place.“ 

The prophecies concerning the deſvlation | 
of Babylon were not fulfilled in their full ex- 
tent, till long after the time of our Saviour, 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus exactly ſeventy 
years after the conqueſt of Judea; but it 
was not reduced to the ſtate mentioned in 
theſe prophecies but by flow degrees. Cyrus 
having taken the city by turning the river 
which flowed through it out of its channel, 
all the neighbourhood became marſhy ' and 
unhealthy, Diodorus Siculus, who wrote a a 
little before the time of our Saviour, ſays, | 
that the buildings of Babylon were then de- 
cayed, that only a ſmall part of it was inha- 
bited, and that the reſt of the incloſure was * 
employed in tillage. Pliny, who wrote in 
the firſt century after Chriſt, ſays that Baby- 
lon was then reduced to ſolitude, being ex- 
hauſted by the neighbourhood of Seleucia, » 
which was not far from it. Pauſanias, who 
| wrote 
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wrote about the middle of the ſecond century, 
fays, that ** of Babylon, the greateſt city that 
s the ſun ever ſaw, there was nothing re- 
4 maining but the walls ;”” and Lucian, who 
wrote about the ſame time, ſays, that very 
ſoon it would, like Nineveh, be ſought for, 
and not be found. In the time of Jerom, 
who lived in the fourth century, the whole 
| incloſure of the walls of Babylon was actual - 
ly converted into a place for Keeping wild 
beaſts, and was uſed for that and no other 
purpoſe by many of the kings of Perſia, At 
length even the walls of this great city, fo 
much celebrated for their height and thick- 
neſs, were demoliſhed, but by whom is not 
known, About ſeven hundred years ago, 
Benjamin, a Jew, found ſome remains of the 


ruins of Babylon, but people were afraid to 


go among them on account of the ſerpents 
and ſcorpions with which it ſwarmed ; and 
at preſent it is not agreed among travellers, 
in what place the great city of Babylon ſtood. 


In this caſe, ſurely, there cannot be any pre- 


tence for ſaying that the prediction was ſubs 
ſequent to the event, and yet no event was 
ever more diſtinctly deſcribed, 

What is perhaps, however, more remark- 
| able 


* 
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able ſtill, Iſaiah mentions Cyrus by name, as 
the conqueror of Babylon, and the perſon 
who was deſtined to favour the people of 
Iſrael, by ordering the rebuilding of Jeruſa- 
lem and the temple, though in his time they 
were both ſtanding. Ia. xliv. 24, Thus 
„ ſaith the Lord, thy redeemer, and he that 
* formed thee from the womb, I am the 


Lord that, maketh all things, that ſtretch- 


eth forth the heavens above, that ſpreadeth 
* abroad the earth by myſelf; that faith to 
„% Terufalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabited, and 
* to the cities of Judah, Ye ſhall be built, 
« and I will raiſe up the decayed places 
* thereof ; that faith to the deep, Be dry, 


.< and I will dry up their rivers; that ſaith to 


Cyrus, He is my ſhepherd, and ſhall per- 
form all my pleaſure, even ſaying to Jeru- 
© fakem, Thou ſhalt be built, and to the tem- 
* ple, Thy foundation ſhall be laid. Thus 
faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
** whoſe right hand I have holden, to ſubdue 
* nations before him, and 1 will looſe the 


. ** Joins of kings, to open before him the two 


„ leaved gates, I will break in pieces the 
„gates of braſs, and cut in funder the bars 
of iron. And I will give thee the trea- 

„ ſures 
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* ſures of darkneſs, and hidden riches of ſe- 
„ cret places, that thou mayeſt know that 


J the Lord, who call thee by thy name, 


„% am the God of Iſrael, 


have ſurnamed 


these though thou haſt not known me, I 
% am the Lord, and there is none elſe. 


There is no god beſides me, I girded thee 
40 though thou haſt not known me; that 
„% they may know, from the riſing of the ſun 


„ and from the Weſt, that there is none be- 


« ſides me. I am the Lord, and there is 
* none elſe. I form the light, and create 
& darkneſs; I make peace, and create evil; 
% I the Lord do all theſe things.“ 

3- Not leſs remarkably have the prophecies | 
concerning Tyre received their accompliſh 
ment. In the eleventh year after the cap- 
tivity of the Jews, which was before the 
ſiege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, Ezekiet 
ſays, chap. xxvi. 1, The word of the Lord 
„came unto me, ſaying, Son of man, be- 
« cauſe that Tyrus hath ſaid againſt Jeruſa- 
« lem, Aha, ſhe is broken, that was the gate 
« of the people, ſhe is turned unto me, 1 
« ſhall be repleniſhed now ſhe is laid waſte. 
Therefore thus faith the Lord God. Be- 
„hold 1 am againſt thee, O Tyrus, and 

« vill 
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« will cauſe many nations to come up 


« againſt thee, and they ſhall deſtroy the 
« walls of Tyrus, and break down her 
* towers, I will alſo ſcrape her duſt ffom 
„ her, and make her like the top of a rock. 


«+ It ſhall be a place for the ſpreading of nets | 


„in the midſt of the ſea, for I have ſpoken 
* it, faith the Lord God, and it ſhall become 
« a ſpoil to the nations.“ It is added, v. 24, 
% Thou ſhalt be built no more." 


When this prophecy was delivered Tyre 


was in its glory, probably the moſt wealthy 
and the ſtrongeſt city in the world. It was 
taken by Nebuchadnez zar, but not till it had 
ſuſtained a ſiege of thirteen years. That 
city was never rebuilt, but another on an 
iſland, at the diſtance of half a mile from the 
' ſhore, which in time became as flouriſhing, 


and as powerful, as the former. This, hows 


ever, was taken by Alexander the Great, 
and it never recovered itſelf, It is now a 
heap of ruins, viſited, not inhabited, by a few 
fiſhermen. A traveller, who, about a cen- 
tury ago, gave an account of it, ſays, that 
when he approached the ruins of Tyre, he 
found rocks ſtretched out into the ſea, and 
great ſtones ſcattered up and down on the 

3 ſhore, 


——— 
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ſhbre, made clean ſmooth by the ſun, the 
waves, and the wind, and of no uſe but for 
the drying of fiſhermen's nets, many of 
which were at that time ſpread upon them; 
ſo that the full completion of this prophecy, 
delivered above two thouſand three hundred 
years ago, did not take place till . 
 hſkt two or three centuries. 
4. The prophecies of Daniel relate to the 
moſt diſtant times, even thoſe which we 
have not yet reached; but ſome of the great 
events indicated in them by emblems, and 
_ afterwards explained. in words, have ſo evi- 
dently come to paſs, that for this, and no 
other reaſon, (Which is merely taking the 
queſtion for granted, againſt the ſtrongeſt 
evidence, internal and external) it has been 
ſaid, that they muſt have been written after 
them. 

To N Wa chap. iv. was l 
ed in a viſion of a great image, conſiſting of 
different kinds of metal, overturned by a 
ſtone, which afterwards became a great 
mountain, filling the whole earth, the ſuc- 
ceſſion of four great monarchies, of which 
his own was declared to be the firſt, and of 
which the laſt can be no other than the Ro- 


man, 
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man, terminating in ten kingdoms, which 
now exiſt 3- after which is to come what is 
called ihe kingdom of heaven, which will con · 
tinue for ever; and this, according to many 
other accounts of it, is to be the ae of 
peace and righteouſneſs. | 
In another viſion, ſeen by Daniel himſelf, 
chap. vii. four great empires, and no doubt 
the ſame with the former, are repreſented by 
four beaſts, the laſt of which had ten horns, 
ſucceeded by the appearance of one like to 
the ſon of man, to whom was given dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom which ſhould be uni- 
verſal and everlaſting. The firſt of theſe 
empires being the Babylonian, it is impoſſible 
not to interpret the ſucceeding ones to be the 
Perſian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, 
divided at laſt into ten kingdoms as be- 
re.. | 
Farther than 50 another power 1s 2 
ſcribed as ariſing among the ten kingdoms, 


in which the laſt of the four empires termi- 
nates, and by this it is almoſt impoſſible. not 
to underſtand the papal. I confidered the ten 
horns, ſays Daniel, chap. vii. 8, and behold there 
came up among them another little horn, before 
whom were three of the firfl horns Sms up 
| X 2 by 


= 
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by the roots ; and behold in this horn were eyes 
hike the eyes of a man, and a mouth ſpeaking 
great things. Ver. 21, Ibebeld, and the ſame horn 
made 1ar with the ſaints, and prevailed againſt 
them, until the Antient of Days came, and judę · 
ment tas given to the ſaints of the Moft High, 
and the time came that the ſaints poſſeſſed the 
lingabm. In the interpretation of this, the 
angel ſays, v. 24, The ten horns out of this 
kingdom are ten kings that ſhall ariſe, and ano- 
ther ſhall ariſe after them, and he ſhall be di- 
verſe from the fit, and he ſhall ſubdue three 
kings. And he ſhall ſpeak great words againfi 
the Me High, and ſhall wear out the ſaints of 
the Moft High, and think to change times and 
laws ; and they ſhall be given into his hand un- 
til a time and times, and the dividing of time. 
But the judgment ſhall fit, and they ſhall take 
away his dominion, to conſume and to deſtroy it 
unto the end. The hiſtory of the popes, 


though I cannot now enter into the particn- 


lars, correſponds in a wonderful manner 
with this prediction, delivered unqueſtion- 
ably above a thouſand years before the 
event. 
In another viſion, alin viii. a ram with 
two horns, the one — than the other, of 
7 which 
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vhich the higheſt came up laſt, was deſtroy- 
ed by a he-goat, with one great horn between 
his eyes, which being broken off, four others 
came up in its place. And in the interpre- 
tation it is expreſsly ſaid, that the ram with 
two horns repreſented the empire of the 
Medes and Perſians, of which the latter was 
more powerful than the former, though it 
was not ſo at the firſt; and that the he-goat 
repreſented the kingdom of the Grecians; that 
the great horn was the firſt king, and that 
after him four ſhould ſtand up out of the aa» 
tion, but not in his power. 
This viſion was in the reign of Belſhazzar, 
before the conqueſt of Babylon by the Medes 
and Perſians, while the Medes were by much 
the more powerful nation, and therefore long 
before the conqueſt of Perſia by Alexander, 
on whoſe death his dominions were divided 
among four of his generals. The remainder 
this viſion, and others, which probably re- 
. to times that are yet future, have ſome 
difficulty in their interpretation, which time 
will probably clear up. But if Daniel de- 
ſcribed the empire of the Greeks or Macedo+ 
nian, and much more that of the Romans, it 
cannot be queſtioned but that the events in- 
| X 3 dicated 


by _ and was the-means of ſaving them 
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dicate! in his writings were ſubſequent to 
the prediction of them, and ſuch as no 
n. lagacity could at 4 time diſ- 


Wie Gus the hace marks 55 a prophetic 


ſpirit in the New Teſtament, as well as in 
the Old. Jeſus, beſides foretelling his own 


death, and that by crucifixion, with all the 
circumſtances of indignity attending it, alſo 
his reſurrection and aſcenſion, appears by his 


parables to have had a clear foreſight of the 


ſpread, and final prevalence, of his religion in 
the world, of the perſecution of his followers, 
the diſſenſion and miſchief of which it would 
for ſome time be the occaſion, and of the cor- 
ruption of his doctrine. He alſo foretold in the 


_ cleareſt language, without any figure or para- 


ble, the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, the total de- 
molition of the temple, and the deſolation of the 
country of Judea, with many ſigns of its near 


approach in that generation, when no other 


perſon of that nation, or any other, appears 


to have had the leaſt apprehenſion of ſuch 


events. The warning he gave his diſciples 
to flee out of the country on the approach of 
theſe calamitous times was well underſtood 


all ; 
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all; no Chriſtians being in Jeruſalem when 
it was beſieged and taken by Titus. by 

The apoſtle Paul forewarns Chriſtians: of 
the riſe of a power in the Chriſtian church, 
which would advance higher claims than 
thoſe of any other earthly potentate; that he 
would gain his authority by artifice, and pre- 
tences to miracles; that he would recommend 
abſtinence from certain meats, and diſcourage 
marriage; but that it would be finally de- 
ſtroyed at the ſecond coming of Chriſt. 
2 Theſſ. ii. 3, Let no man decerue you by an 
means, for there muſt come a falling away, or 
an apoſtacy, firſt, i. e. before the time of final 
judgment, and that man of fin niuft le reveal« 
ed, the ſon of perdition, who oppoſeth and em- 
alteth himſelf above all that is called God, or 
that is worſhipped, ſo that he, as God, fitteth 
in the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he it 
God—whom the Lord ſhall conſume with: the 
ſpirit of his mouth, and ſhall defiroy with the © 
brightneſs of his coming: even him whoſe cum- 
ing is after the working of Satan, with all 


power, and ſigus, and lying wonders, and with. 


all deceitfulneſs of unrighteouſneſs. 1 Tim. iv. 1, 
The ſpirit ſpeaketh expreſily, that in the latter 


times ſome ſhall depart from the faith, gromg, 
X 4 heed 
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heed to ſeducing ſpirits and dofirines of demons 
—forbidding to marry, and commanding to ab- 
flain from meats, which God has created to be 
received with thankſgiving. A farther de- 
ſcription of this ſame power is given in the 
Revelation of John, with the ſteps by which 
it roſe, and the ſhocking uſe that would be 
made of its power, in'the perſecution of the 
church, Certainly all theſe characters are 
to be found in the Pope, and the church of 
Rome, and what probability was there of the 
riſe of any ſuch power, at the time that the 
prophecies were delivered ? This apoſtle alſo 
gives a ſketch of the moſt intereſting events 
of every kind, from his own time to the end 
of the world. But as, for evident reaſons, 
this prophecy. is delivered in figurative lan- 
guage, and emblems, its correſpondence with 
the events cannot be expected to be apparent 
till after they have taken place. And there- 
fore it is not much for- the purpoſe of my 
preſent argument, though I think that till 
| pretty near to the preſent times the corre- 
ſpondence will be ſufficiently evident to the 
_ impartial and candid, | 
But without any regard to theſe predic- 
tion,. which are acknowledged to be better 
. calculated 
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calculated to confirm the faith of the believer, 
than to convert unbelievers, the prophecies I 
have enumerated, though few in compariſon 
of what might have been adduced, will ſatisfy 
any reaſonable perſon, that they muſt have 
been dictated by a foreſight more than human, 
and therefore that the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 


religions, having the ſame author, muſt be of 
divine authority, 


- DISCOURSE 
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1g DISCOURSE, xl. 


Internal Evidence of Jeſus being n no 
_ Impoſtor, 


Vi are in him that is true, even in his Son 


Jeſus Chrift. 1 JoHN v. 20. 


Besivrs the evidence of miracles, including 
that of prophecy, which is the proper ſeal of 
God to any thing that is alledged to come 
from him, with which we become acquainted 
by hiſtory, or tradition, and which is uſually 
called the external evidence of divine revelation, 
there is another kind of evidence properly de- 
nominated internal, which, to thoſe who have 
a ſufficient knowledge of human nature and 
| human life, is hardly leſs ſatisfactory. For 
knowing What men are, and what men have 
done, we readily judge what is probable or 
improbable, poſſible or impoſſible, with reſpect 
to the deſigns and actions of men; and if any 
thing be afferted of a man, and eſpecially of 

a number 
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a number of men, which we well know could 
not be aſſerted with truth of any man, or any 
number of men, with whom we were ever 
acquainted, or concerning whom we have 
had any authentic information, we do not 
heſitate to pronounce it to be highly impro- 
bable, and perhaps abſolutely impoſſible. _ 

It is, therefore, of the greateſt importance, 
that we apply the knowledge we have of hu- 
man nature, and human life, in our ſtudy of 
the evidences of divine revelation, to attend 
accurately to the characters and circumſtances 
of Moſes and the prophets, of Chriſt and the _ 1 
apoſtles, that we may form a judgment he- 
ther what is related of them, on the ſuppo- 
ſition of their having had divine communi- 
cations, or of their having been impoſtors, 
be probable or otherwiſe. Having in a ſor- 
mer ſet of diſcourſes conſidered the circum- 
ſtances of the hiſtory of Moſes, I ſhall in this 
conſider the hiſtory of Jeſus; and I think it 
will appear, that, if what is, and muſt be, 
allowed concerning him be true, it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible that he ſhould have been an 
impoſtor, every thing related of him being 
perfectly natural on the idea of his „ 
conſcious to himſelf, or fully perſuaded i in his 

own u 
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own mind, of his having a divine miſfion, 
but in the higheſt degree unnatural, and even 
impoſſible, on the idea of his having been an 
impoſtor. That he was a mere enthufaft, and 
really imagined that he had a divine miſſion 
when he had none, is another queſtion, which 
I ſhall conſider only incidentally, This in- 
deed was evidently impoſſible in ſuch a caſe 
4s this, and will not, I am perſuaded, be 
ſuppoſed by any unbeliever ; fo that if Jeſus 
was no impoſtor, and did not know that he 
was deceiving his followers and the world, 
his divine miſſion muſt be acknowledged. 

1. If we conſider the nature and extent of 
the undertaking of Jeſus, it muſt appear highly 
- improbable that it ſhould have occurred to a 
perſon of his country, and of his low birth, 
and education. Had his views, whatever they 
were, extended no farther than his own coun- 
try, his undertaking any thing that ſhould 
bring him into notice, and advance him in 
life, (which is all that an impoſtor can be 
fuppoſed to aim at) muſt have appeared very 
| unlikely to ſucceed, and conſequently muſt 
have been very unlikely to enter into his 
thoughts, and have been undertaken by him, 
With the Jews, the place of a man's birth 


ud = 


was 
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was à circumſtance of no ſmall moment, and 
Jeſus was of Nazareth, eſteemed a mean 

place, in a deſpiſed part of the country, fo 
that, on this account, he muſt have Jain un- | 
der great diſadvantage; and his occupation, 
which was that of a carpenter, without any 
advantage of education, ſuch as his country 
afforded, muſt have made his undertaking 
much more difficult. In theſe circumſtances, 
ambition ſo prepoſterous as that of - Jeſus, 
muſt have bordered on inſanity or infatuation, 
which muſt have appeared in his conduct. 
But nothing of this kind does appear in him. 
Excluſive of the language ſuited to his under- 
taking, there was nothing like extravagance 
in his words or actions. On the contrary, 
his whole behaviour ſhewed a mind perfectly 
compoſed and rational, and, what is more, 
there was not in him any thing of oſtentation, 
but the moſt amiable humility and modeſty, 
though accompanied with becoming dignity. 

Whatever we may think of a Jewiſh edu - 

cation, and Jewiſh literature, they were highly 
valued by Jews, and muſt have been neceſſary 


to gain general eſteem, | eſpecially with the 

higher claſſes of men, and for the purpoſe of 

acting any conſpicuous part in that country. 
Jeſus 
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Jeſus bimſelf could not” but have found, and 


have felt, this diſadvantage ; and if he had not 
been deterred by it from his undertaking, he 


muſt have had ſuch an immoderate and ab- 


ſurd conceit of himſelf, as could not but 
have" appeared in his general conduct, and 
muſt have expoſed him to contempt. Such 
is always the caſe if any perſon in fimilar 
circumſtances with us attempt any thing above 
his ſphere of life. It frequently happens that 
men of no education, and, even of low occu- 
pations,' ſtep out of their ſphere, and become 
preachers, but they are ſeldom attended to, 
except by perſons like themſelves, and they 
generally appear ridiculous in the eyes of 
others. But ſuch was not the cafe with Je- 


ſus. He was revered and dreaded, by the 
chief perſons of his nation; and the contempt 
they ſometimes expreſſed for him was either 


affected, or conceived before they had ſuffi- 
cient knowledge of him. The manner in 
which they at length proceeded againſt him, 


ſhews that they were moſt ſeriouſly alarmed, 


and thought their own credit and ſafety 95— 


pended on their deſtroying him. 


Sone perſons, deſtitute of the advantages 
* birth and education, have great natural ta- 


lents, 
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lents, which ſupply their place, and give 
them great influence. But Jeſus does not 
appear to have had any advantage of this kind. 
Like Moſes, he was neither an orator, nora 
warrior, He could, indeed, ſpeak pertinently 
upon--proper occaſions, and ' he 'diſcovered 
great preſence of mind in critical cireum- 
ſtances, But this is not very uncommon, and 
there was nothing in his manner of ſpeaking - 
to captivate an audience, by moving the paſs 
ſions. He never attempted any thing of the 
kind, and the admiration with which his 
diſcourſes were heard, was excited not by any 
thing that we call e/oquence, but by the im- 
portauce of what he delivered, and his autho- 
ritatꝭve manner of ſpeaking, which a conſei- 
ouſneſs of a divine miſſion naturally gave him. 
It is evident that he avoided as much as poſe 
ſible all occaſions of drawing a crowd after 
him, and when, from the fame of his mira» 
cles, this was unavoidable, he always with» 
drew as ſoon, and as privately, as he could. 
2. If we conſider what it was that Jeſus 
undertook, we ſhall find that it was of a na- 
ture leaſt of all calculated to ſtrike and cap- 
tivate the Jews. All that we know of them, 


of their general character and views, makeat 
__ evident 
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eviderit that the only perſon likely to gain 
their favourable attention was one who would 
perſonate their Maſſab, who was then expect- 
ed to make his appearance, to deliver them 
from the ſtate of ſubjection they were then 
under to the Romans, and to give them the 
empire of the world. Except Jeſus himſelf, 
and his forerunner John the Baptiſt, no other 


perſon ever gained any conſiderable number of 
followers among the Jews, who did not flat- 


ter their ambition, by advancing that preten- 
ſion, or in ſome other form ere& the ſtan- 
dard of liberty among them. But with theſe 
pretenſions they never failed to gain many 
followers 'in that nation. Jeſus, however, 
eſtabliſhed a permanent intereſt in the af- 
fections of thouſands of that country, all pre- 


poſſeſſed with the idea of a temporal deliverer 


(at firſt, indeed, fondly hoping that he was 
the perſon) though he carefully diſclaimed all 
ſuch pretences. And what is more extraor- 
dinary, his diſciples and followers increaſed 


after his death, when every idea of that kind 
muſt have been given up. 

By ſetting himſelf alike againſt the Phari- 
ſees and Sadducees, Jeſus not only rendered 
bimſelf obnoxious to all the higher orders of 

perſons 


* 
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perſons in the country, but muſt have been 
leſs likely to ſucceed even with the common 
people; by w hom the Phariſces were held in 
the higheſt eſteem... Indeed, it cannot be ſaid 
that there was any claſs, or deſcription of per- 
ſons to whom he paid court, or was at all 
ſtudious to recommend himſelf, One of his 
diſcourſes to the people was of ſuch a nature, 
that all his audience left him, except the 
twelve apoſtles, and yet he was not concerned 
or diſcouraged, by it; but, turning to the 
twelve, he calmly ſaid, ill ye alſo go away? 
Of what kind, then, muſt have been the am- 
bition of Jeſus, which was equally indepen- 
dent of the favour of the great, and of that 
of the commonality? What could he have 
expected but uaiverſal contempt ? _ 

A Jew, whoſe object had been to draw at- 
tention as a prophet, would naturally have 
aſſumed the habit and manner of the ancient 
prophets of that nation, which had in them 
much of auſterity. And by this means John 
the Baptiſt, who did not pretend to work mi- 
racles, was highly and generally reſpected. 
But Jeſus, though with that example before 
him, adopted a very different manner. He 


appears to have dreſſed, and to have lived, 
| Y | like 
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- Hike other perſons, without any peculiarity 


whatever. Whenever he was invited, he did 
not decline being preſent at entertainments, 


and his preſence does not appear to have been 


at any time a check upon their innocent feſti- 
vity. This was ſo much the caſe, that his 
enemies ſaid of him, that he was a g/uttonows 
man and a winebibber, as well as a friend of 
publicans and ſinners. 

Beſides, that, in a civil ceſpedt, the appear- 
ance and pretenſions of Jeſus were ill adapted 
to favour any ambitious views, he taught no- 
thing with reſpect to religion that was likely 


to recommend him to his countrymen, He 


did not pretend to teach any doctrine that 
was properly new, but his expoſing of the ab- 
ſurd comments of the authoriſed expounders 
of the law of Moſes, together with their per- 
ſonal vices, was certainly hazardous. The 
general object of his preaching was to incul- 
cate the ſtricteſt and pureſt morality, ſuch as 
is found in the ancient prophets. But he 


drew the attention of his hearers in a more 
particular manner to a future flate, much more 


than had been done by any of the prophets who 
had preceded him. 


The doctrine of a reſurrection was at that 
R | time 
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time the general belief of the Jewiſh nation, 
as it continues to be at this day. But what 
he aſſerted of himſelf being appointed to raiſe 
all the dead, and to judge the world, muſt 
have appeared in the higheſt degree extrava- 
gant, and revolting, without the moſt evident 
teſtimonials of a divine authority for ſuch 
high, pretenſions. What could an impoſtor, 
who muſt have known that he had no autho- 
rity for ſuch a claim, if ſuch an idea could 
have been entertained by him (which, how» 
ever, muſt be confeſſed to be very improbable) 
have expected, but that, on the firſt hearing 
of ſuch pretenſions, his audience would have 
turned from him with deriſion. His pretend- 
ing to a kingdom, and a kingdom not of this 
world, but in another, after he ſhould be dead, 
was alſo more likely to expoſe him to con- 
tempt, than to procure him reſpect. And 
this declaration was made by Jeſus when he 
was before a court of judicature, expecting 
immediate death. That, notwithſtanding 
theſe circumſtances, Jeſus did not appear an 
object of contempt, but attracted the moſt re- 
ſpectful attention, and had many diſciples 
while living, and many more after he was 
nd, has ſurely in it ſomething very extraor- 

2 dinary, 


* 
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dinary, and well deſerving to be enquired in- 
to; great effects always implying great cauſes, 
All theſe circumſtances certainly ſhew that 
Jeſus was conſcious to himſelf of having ad- 
vantages ſufficient to counterbalance all the 
diſadvantages he lay under, *and his ſucceſs 
proves that he was really poſſeſſed of them. 
3. Still more extraordinary was it that ſuch 
© "a perſon as Jeſus ſhould have extended his 
views beyond his own country, as it is evi- 
dent that he did when he directed his diſciples 
4; 1 proſelyte and baptize all nations, and when 
9s he foretold the univerſal ſpread of his religion, 
| which, though inconſiderable in its riſe, like 
'a grain of muſtard ſeed, or a ſmall quantity 
of leaven, was deſtined to embrace the whole 
world. No other Jew, of any rank or cha- 
racter, had talked in this manner before; and 
conſidering the extreme contempt in which 
the Jews muſt have known that they were 
held by other nations, except by the few 
whom they had proſelyted, any Jew muſt 
have known that a perſon of his nation under- 
taking any thing conſiderable, was likely to 
meet with the worſt reception, and nothing 
| more offenſive, or more hazardous, could 
; have been undertaken by any man. 


The 
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The object of the religion of Jeſus was 
nothing leſs than to overturn all the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtems of religion then ſubſiſting in the 
world, ſyſtems always moſt intimately con- 
nected with civil policy, and as ſuch moſt vi- 
gilantly guarded by all the power of the re- 
ſpective ſtates, aud, as was then univerſally 
thought, with the greateſt reaſon; it being 
taken for granted, that their temporal proſpe- 
rity depended upon the obſervance of the rites 
tranſmitted to all nations by their remote an» 
ceſtors. The philoſophers, who deſpiſed theſe 
rites, never ventured to hint at the propriety, 
or the ſafety, of diſcontinuing them; and the 
few who incautiouſly ſpake with diſreſpe& of 
them were charged with atheiſm, and had 
been put to death, or baniſhed. We 
and juſtly do, laugh at the religion of 
Greeks and Romans, and that. of the reſt © 
the heathen world, as ſyſtems of the moſt 
wretched ſuperſtition ; but they were ſerious 
things with themſelves ; and beſides their re- 
puted ſacredneſs, and the general dread of a 
neglect of them, they mixed with all their ha- 
bits of life. 
In all ancient nations all naten of joy 
or ſorrow, and almoſt every tranſaction of a 
Y 3 civil 
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civil nature, partook of their religion; but 
more eſpecially was every ſeaſon of feſtivity, 
to which they were moſt paſſionately at- 
tached, a religious act. Even the theatrical 
exhibitions of the Greeks and Romans, cal- 
culated to entertain perſons of the moſt re- 
fined taſte, as well as the feſtivals of Bacchus 
and Venus, which gratified the loweſt and 


moſt debauched of the vulgar, were equally 


in honour of their gods. Alſo all their moſt 
admired poems were with them, as with 
other nations, tinctured with their religion; 
ſo that, without a knowledge of their religion, 


it is not now poſſible to underſtand them. 
I cannot, indeed, give a juſt idea of the ex- 


treme difficulty of the undertaking to over- 


>: the religion of the ſeveral ſtates of anti- 


ity, without entering into a detail of par- 


ticulars too long for any diſcourſe. Only 


perſons well acquainted with autiquity Will 
ever conceive it. 


This being the caſe, to change the religion 
of a people was, in a manner, to make them 
over again. To ſubdue them by force of 
arms muſt have appeared much more eaſy, 
There is not, indeed, a ſingle inſtance in all 
ancient hiſtory of a nation changing their re- 

 ligion 
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ligion from perſuaſion or example. It is what 
the greateſt calamities, and the approach. of 
extermination, has not been able to effect. 
The caſe of the Jews is the only exception 
on record. For they were ever ready to 
adopt the religion of the neighbouring na- 
tions. But then their remote anceſtors in 
Meſopotamia, according to Joſhua, and theme 
ſelves in Egypt, had been addicted to them. 
Though the Egyptiaus ſaw the inability of 
their gods to ſave them from a ſeries of the 
greateſt calamities, and though the Canaanites 
found that theirs could not prevent their ex- 
pulſion from their country, and their almoſt 
extermination, both the Egyptians and the 
remains of the Canaanites appear to have con- 
tinued as much attached to their ſeveral reli- 
gions as ever. They would rather ſuppoſe 
that their gods were angry with them, and, 
had for that time deſerted them, than imagine 
that they had not been able to defend them, 
or that the gods of other nations (Whoſe 
power they never called in queſtion) had in 
that particular prevailed over theirs. For no 
heathen nation in all antiquity excluded the Bo. 
agency of ſuperior powers in any event, 24 
public or private, The events of battles, 

Y 4 though 
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without any ſerious inconyenience arifing 


though moſt evidently depending on the con+ 
duct of the generals and the valour of the 
combatants, were always aſcribed to the ſe- 
cret interference of the gods. 
The prophet Jeremiah expreſſes, in very 
emphatical language, the extraordinary caſe of 
the Iſraelites in revolting from their religion, 
chap. ii. 10, Paſs over the ifles of Chittim, and 


fee, and ſend unto Kedar, and conſider diligently, 


and fee if there be ſuch a thing. Hath a na- 
tion changed their gods, which are yet no gods ; 
but my people have changed their glory for that 
which doth not profit. 

In thoſe circumſtances, ſuch an tindertulcs 
ing as that of Jeſus, of the magnitude of 
which it is not eaſy for us at this day to form 


un idea, muſt ſurely have appeared impoſſible 


to a Jewiſh carpenter. Or if, from ignorance, 
he had conceived ſuch an idea, he, or his fol- 


| lowers, would ſoon have found the impraQti- 


cability of it, without divine aid. Jeſus him- 
ſelf did not go beyond the bounds of his own 
country; but no ſooner did the apoſtles begin 
to preach to other nations, and appeared to be 


ſomething different from Jews (whoſe privi- 


leges and cuſtoms had been long tolerated, 


from 
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from it) than they foynd that if they perſiſted 
it muſt be at the hazard of every thing gear 
to them in life, and of life itſelf, And with 
theſe difficulties the preachers of Chriſtianity: 
actually ſtruggled about three hundred years; 
when the whole ſyſtem of heatheniſm, which 
had prevailed from time immemorial, in the 
whole extent of the Roman empire, having 
been gradually undermined, gave way on the 
converſion - of Conſtantine ; and from that 
time nothing, as we may ſay, remained of it 
but ruins, which alſo crumbled away and dif» 
appeared in about three hundred years more. 
And now nothing more remains of the worſhip 
of Jupiter and Juno, Apollo or Bacchus, than if 
it had never exiſted. Theſe celebrated dei- 
ties are gone into oblivion, together with Baal 
of the Canaanites, Iſis and Orifis of the 
Egyptians, and Thor and Woden in Europe. 
It is only in hiſtory, and the books in which 
they are mentioned, that the memory of 
them, and of the horrid and abominable rites 
with which they are worſhipped, is pre- 
ſerved. What could have accompliſhed ſo 
great a revolution, a revolution far more aſto- 
niſhing than any that has ever been effected 
Wn or by arms, but a power not leſs. 

than 
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than divine, en Jeſus and the 
apoſtles ? 

The revolution produced by Mahomet had 
nothing in it approaching to this. He did 
not queſtion the divine origin of the Jewiſh 
or Chriſtian religions. He only pretended 
that his own was derived. from the ſame 
ſource, ſo that he had no occaſion to work 


any miracles. Idolaters, indeed (who, how- 


ever, do not appear to have been very nu- 


merous), he ſubdued by force; but Jews and 


Chriſtians, unable to treat them in the ſame 
manner; he tolerated. When the Mahometan 
power was fully eſtabliſhed, and the caliphs of 
Bagdat had long made the greateſt figure of 
any princes in the Eaſtern world, and their 


ſubjes had attained a high degree of civiliza - 


tion, ſome Tartar nations, emerging from 
barbariſm, adopted their religion ; as the Tar- 
tars who conquered China adopted the inſti- 
tutions of the Chineſe, and the Romans the 


literature and philoſophy of the Greeks. In 
this there is nothing at all extraordinary. But 
the Greeks and Romans changed their religion 
for the Chriſtian when they were the moſt 
learned and civilized; and the Jews, in their 
—_ the moſt ignorant and the moſt de- 

ſpiſed 
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ſpiſed of all nations, and the preachers of 
Chr:ſtianity were at firſt of the mot illiterate 
of that deſpiſed nation. This is a fact that 
cannot be contradicted; and, having no parallel 
in the hiſtory of mankind, 1s certainly deſerv- 
ing of particular attention. 

3. With all theſe difficulties before him, 
from the nature of his undertaking, and the 
people whom he had to gain to his purpoſe, , 
Jeſus promiſed to his diſciples nothing at all 
in this world, but only in another, On the 
contrary, he frequently apprized them, that 
if they adhered to him, they had nothing to 
expect in this life but perſecution, and many 
of them that violent death to which he him» 
ſelf was deſtined, This is a kind of conduct 
which muſt certainly be deemed in the high» 
eſt degree prepoſterous, and unaccountable, in 
an impoſtor, who, whatever he gave out, 
could not have had a view to any thing but 
ſome advantage in this life. It muſt have 
been to ſacrifice himſelf and his followers; 
for whom it is evident he had the greateſt af- 
fection, for no advantage whatever, to him- 
ſelf or them, which is what any man muſt 
- pronounce to be abſolutely impoſſible. 

 Thata great number of perſons ſhould de- 
| liberately 


to the happineſs of mankind, is not to be ad- 


while human nature is what we know it to be. 
Such conduct would be deemed to be nothing 
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liberately abandon themſelves to perſecution 
and certain death, in order to eſtabliſh a 
ſcheme which they conceived to be favourable 


mitted. That a ſingle perſon ſhould devote 
himſelf to preſent death, when immediate and 


great glory would certainly accrue to himſelf, 


and an ample recompence to his family, is 


| poſſible, though examples of it are uncertain 


and rare. But that many perſons ſhould do 
this, when the proſpect of fame to themſelves, 


and of advantage to their families, was diſtant 


and uncertain, and when for the preſent, and 
au indefinite length of time, contempt would 
be joined to their other ſufferings, is impoſſible 


leſs than inſanity ; and that a number of per- 
ſons ſhould be inſane in exactly the ſame 


© way, and. infe& thouſands with the ſame = 
"ſpecies of the diſorder, would be moſt "e 
raculous, 


That Jeſus dd expect a violent Jeath for 
himſelf, and that he apprized his followers 


that many of them muſt expect the ſame, 
appears from the whole courſe of his hiſtory. 


It was not a thought that occurred to him 
only 
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only juſt before his death, and which he had 
not time to reflect upon, but it appears that 
it was what he had ſteadily in view, ſo as to 
have had an opportunity of conſidering it in 
all its terrors, and all its conſequences, from 
the very beginning of his miniſtry, and what 
he in good time informed his diſciples of. 
Some time before his laſt journey to Jeruſa- 
lem, it is ſaid, Matt, xvi. 21, From that time 
began Jeſus to ſhew to his diſciples how that be 
muſt go up to Jeruſalem, and ſuffer many things 
of the elders, and chief priefls, and the ſcribes, 
and be killed, and be raiſed again the third day. 
This, as was natural, ſtaggered his diſciples, 
who at that time expected preferment in the 
kingdom which they believed he was about 
to erect; and Peter ſaid unto him, This be far 

from thee, Lord. But Jeſus, ſo far from pal · 
liating the matter, and endeavouring to ſoften 
it, and reconcile their minds to it, replied, . 
Get thee behind me, Satan, thou art an offence 
unto me. For thou ſavoureſt not the things that 
are of God, but thoſe that be of men; and turn» 
ing to his diſciples, he ſaid, If any man will 
come after me, let him take up his crofs and 
follow me. For whoſoever will ſave hit life, 


Shall loſe it, and whoſoever will loſe his hfe far 
my 
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XX. 22, Ie know not what ye aſk, Are ye able 
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my /ake, ſhall find it. On another occafion he 


ſaid, Matt. x. 38, He that taketh not his croſs 
and follomweth after me, is not worthy of me. 
On all proper occaſions be clearly apprized 
his diſciples that in this world they had no- 
thing better to expect than the treatment that 
be himſelf met with. For when the ſons of 
Zebedce, James and John, applied to him for 
the chief ſeats in his kingdom, he faid, Matt. 


to drink of the cup that I ſhall drink of, and to 
be baptized with the baptiſm that I ſhall be bap- 
Jized with? And when they ſaid, Wie are able, 
he ſaid, Te ſhall indeed drink of my cup, and be 
baptized with the baptiſm that I am baptized 
with, When he foretold the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, he faid to the apoſtles, Matt. xxiv. 
9, Then ſhall they deliver you up to be afflifted, 
and ſhall kill you, and ye ſhall be hated of all 
men for my name's ſake. By way of encou- 
ragement to bear all this, he could only ſay, 


and this he did in his firſt public diſcourſe 


from the mount, Matt. v. 10, Bleſſed are they 


tbat are perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, for 
theirs it the kingdom of heaven. Bleſſed are ye 


when men ſhall revile you, and perſecute you, 
and ſay all manner of evil againſt you falſely for 
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my ſake. Rejoice and be exceedingly glad, for 8 
great is your reward in heaven. 
What could any man expect from this 
mode of addreſs, from which Jeſus never va- 
ried, but that his hearers, Who looked for 
nothing but worldly advantage (which at firſt 
was the caſe of the apoſtles themſelves), find- 
ing that he had nothing of that kind to offer 
them, would turn from him with indignation 
and contempt. Diſappointed in their fond 
proſpects, what could have kept them with 
him but a firm perſuaſion that he had a divine 
miſſion, and therefore that it was their duty 
to follow him implicitly, confident that, in 
ſome way or other,, of which they had no 
idea, they would in the end find their account 
in it, Notwithſtanding his perſiſting in dif- 
claiming all pretenſions of a temporal nature, 
they did not abandon the expectations they 
had entertained ; ſtill flattering themſelves, 
that though he did not acquaint them with 
it, he would at a proper time aſſume kingly 
power. But when he was apprehended as'a 
malefaQor, which did not at all ſurpriſe or diſ- 
concert him, they all forſook him, and fled; 
while he, with a painful and 1gnominious 

death 


impoſtor. 


the higheſt degree beneficial to the world, 
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death before his eyes, met his dreadful fate 
with the greateſt compoſure, and went 
through the whole of the trying ſcene with- 
out giving the leaſt ſuſpicion that he wiſhed 
to avoid it. Naturally indeed he did, and 
therefore he prayed that he bitter cup might 
paſi from bim. But he immediately added, 


but not as I will, but as thou wilt. Surely 


this behaviour was very unlike that of an 


This was far how being the conduct of 


Mahomet. Beſides promiſing his followers 
the enjoyment of every luxury of life, and 


eſpecially that of women (free, as he fre- 
quently repeats it, from impurity}, he did 
not fail to hold out to them ſomething worth 


fighting for-in this world, Neither himſelf 


nor any of his immediate followers were vo- 
luntarily martyrs to their religion. 

As Jeſus did not fail to apprize his follow= 
ers of the dangers, and the inconvenience, to 
which their adherence to him would expoſe 
them, he did not conceal the great evils 
which would attend the propagation of his 
religion, though it would ultimately be in 


and 
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and would finally prevail init, 'Think not, 
ſays he, Matt. x. 34, that Iam come to ſend peace 
on earth: I came not to ſend peace, but a fword, 
For I am come to ſet a man at variance againſt 
his father, and the daughter againſt her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law againſt her mother in- 
law; and a man's foes ſhall be they of his own 
houſehold. V. 21, The brother ſhall deliuer up the. 
brother to death, and the father the child; and 
children ſhall rife up againſt their parents, and 
cauſe them to be put to death; and ye ſhall be hated 
of all men for my name's ſake, Surely ſuch diſ- 
courſes as. this was not likely to recommend 
his religion, or invite followers. _. 

4. An artful impoſtor would probably have 
ſecrets and confidential friends, to whom he 
would intruſt what he did not chooſe to com- 
municate to others, though this is not neceſ- 
fary to every impoſtor. But Jeſus'had no ſe- 
crets, nor does there appear to have been any 
perſons to whom he communicated what he 
concealed from others. When his audience 
diſcovered great perverſeneſs, and a diſpoſition 
to cavil, he ſpake to them in parables, but he 
afterwards explained the meanitig of them to 
his apoſtles, one of whom was Judas, who, 
-as he betrayed him, would, no doubt, have 
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divulged whatever he had known to his pre- 
judice. In the general inſtructions which 
Jeſus gave his apoſtles, he directed them to 
publiſh to the world every thing that they 


had heard from him without exception. 
Matt. x. 27, What I tell you in darkneſs, that 


ſpeak ye in the light ; and what ye hear in the 


ear, that preach ye on the houſe-tops. 
The only ſecret that Jeſus had, was not 


his pretenſions to a divine miſſion (for this he 


always openly aſſerted, and appealed to his 
miracles for the evidence of it), but to his 


being the Meſſiah, announced in the ancient 
prophets. But this was only for fear of ex- 
citing an alarm which would have done no 


good, and at a proper time he declared this to 
all the apoſtles, and to Judas among them, 


After his reſurrection and aſcenſion this was 


no ſecret to any perſon, He alſo avowed it 
in the moſt ſolemn manner at his trial Pos 
the bigh-prieſt, 

5. Jeſus diſcovered no anxiety about the 
en of his divine miſſion, which would 


have been natural to a perſon who had been 


_ conſcious to himſelf that he was unable to 


produce any that was ſatisfactory. This 
RE appears MO the whole of the 
Koran, | 
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Koran. Mahomet's aſſertion of his divine 
miſſion; of the chapters in the Koran being 
ſent to him from heaven; his denunciations 
of the wrath of God, and of hell- fire to the 
unbelievers, are repeated without end, ſo as 
to be tireſome in the extreme. What he 
wanted in evidence he endeavoured to ſupply 
by confident aſſertions, and this, together 


with the ſucceſs of the battles that he fought, 


ſufficiently anſwered his purpoſe. To theſe 
he appealed, and his followers, no doubt, 
thought that God would not give ſuch tus 
ceſs to a mere impoſtor. 

On the contrary, Jeſus never, of his own 
accord, ſaid any thing about his miſſion, 
leaving it to thoſe who ſaw his miracles to 
make the neceſlary inference from them. He 
_ contented himſelf with anſwering objections 
as they were made to him; and, as his mira» 
cles were never queſtioned, he eaſily ſhewed 
the abſurdity of every thing that was objected 
to them, eſpecially that of his caſting out 
demons by Beelzebub. With great dignity 
he obſerved, on one of theſe occaſions, John 
x. 25, that the works which his father gave 
him to do bare witneſs of, him; and, in aaſwer 
to the clamorous demand of a ſigu from hea» 

| 2 2 ven, 
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ven, he referred them, Matt. xii. 39, to the 
ſign of the prophet Jonas, ſaying, that as 
Jonas had been three days in the belly of a 
' fiſh, he ſhould remain ſo long in the ſtate of 
the dead, and riſe again on the third day; 
which it appears that his enemies well under- 
ood, by the precautions they took to prevent 
any impoſition with reſpect to it. 

How natural was this conduct on the ſup- 
poſition of Jeſus having been conſcious to 
himſelf that he had a commiſſion from God, 
and that the evidence of it, which was con- 
ſtantly before the world, was ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy any unprejudiced perſon. Had he been 
conſcious that his pretenſions were deſtitute 
of any ſolid proof, he would naturally have 
made the moſt of any fallacious appearance 
of evidence that he could produce, as Maho- 
met did of his victory of Beder, and the ex- 
cellence of the compoſition of the Koran. 
6. The piety obſervable in the character 
of Jeſus is alone a proof, to thoſe who give 
due attention to the human character, that 
he was no impoſtor. That he was actuated 
by the genuine ſentiments of piety, appeared 
in all his diſcourſes, and the whole of his 
conduct. He not only always declared that 

. be 
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be came to do the 1will of God who ſent him, 
and (John xiv. 10) that the Father within 
bim did the works, which evidenced his di- 
vine miſſion ; but it is evident that, as the 
pſalmiſt ſaid, God was in all his thoughts, and 
that to his will he was at all' times reſigned. 
It was, as we read, John iv, 34, his meat and 
drink to do the will of him that ſent him. He 
was frequent and earneſt in prayer, and 
taught his diſciples to pray, to avoid oſtenta- 
tion in prayer, Matt. vi. 6, to go into their 
claſets, and, ſhutting the doors, pray to their 
Father, who, he ſaid, ſaw in ſecret, Such a 
reverence for God, and devotedneſs to his 
will, in life and in death, as Jeſus diſcovered, 
is abſolutely incompatible with falſe preten - 
ſions to a miſſion from him, whatever might *' = 
be his object in the impoſture, It muſt have 1 
appeared to him as the extreme of arrogange _ 
and impiety, ſuch as could not fail to drag | 
after it the divine diſpleaſure, and the heat 8 
judgments, . 

No perſon can read the New Teſtament, | Cd” 
and imagine that Jeſus was an atheiſt, or an 
unbeliever in a future ſtate of righteous re- 
tribution. Indeed, it is not probable that 
there were any proper unbelievers among the 
2 3 Jews 
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Jews in his time, Even the Sadducees were 
believers in the being and moral government 


of God, and in the divine miſſion of Moſes, 
| But Jeſus was not a Sadducee. He was, 


without all queſtion, a ſincere believer in the 
doctrine that he taught. And that he was 
ſuch an enthuſiaſt as to imagine that he had 
thoſe ſupernatural communications to which 
he pretended without having them, is even 
more improbable than the ſuppoſition of his 
having been an impoſtor. If ever man was 
13 ia his right mind, and knew what he was 
| | about,. it was Jeſus. All his diſcourſes and 
> actions diſcover the greateſt calmneſs and 
| compoſure, and favour nothing of extrava- 
gance, which ſo egregious an enthuſiaſt could 
| not always have concealed, All his diſ- 
| courſes are perfectly rational, and his whole 
i conduct was of a piece with them; ſo that, 
| 


a 


if he had no divine miſſion, he muſt have 

been not an enthufigfl, who had impoſed 

| upon himſelf, but properly an impgſior, who 

4 endeavoured to impoſe upon the world; and 
3 | whether this ſuppoſition be at all tenable, let 

1 - any. perſon, at all acquainted with human 

nature, now judge. 
Beſides: the piety of Jeſus, he was evi- 
- dently 
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dently a man of great benevolence, and had 


a ſtrong ſentiment of friendſhip for his apoſ- 
tles and others. And it cannot be ſuppoſed. 
that ſuch a perſon would purpoſely deceive 


and miſlead his countrymen and friends, 
Impoſtors have callous hearts. Intent upon 
their ſchemes, they are deaf to "_ other 
conſideration. 

Jeſus gave many proofs. of the dre 
and tendereſt affection. When he came 
within fight of Jeruſalem, he wep?, over ii, 
in the proſpect of the calamities that awaited 
it. He wept at the grave of Lazarus j and 
his diſcourſes to his apoſtles a little before 
his death diſcover the moſt amiable ſympa- 
thy, and concern, without the leaſt regard to 
his own approaching ſufferings. He was only 
occupied with the idea of what they would 
feel when he was removed from them. We 
ſee nothing like this in the conduct of Ma- 
homet. 

Though Jeſus affected no „ euckeritg he 
was free from all ſenſual indulgence, which 
was by no means the caſe of Mahomet ; and 
he certainly did not aim at temporal power, 


but reſolutely declined ſeveral. propoſals f 


the multitude to make him a king. What, 


2 4 then, | 
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then, could an impoſtor, without ambition, 


or perſonal indulgence, aim at? Jeſus, being 
a man, muſt have had ſome ſuch objects as 
other men have; but there was nothing that 
other men moſt covet that his conduct was 
at all adapted to gain, He muſt, therefore, 


have had views of a higher nature. On any 


other hypotheſis his conduct is abſolutely un- 


- accountable z but, on the fuppoſition of his 


being conſcious of having a divine miſſion, 
and of a ſtation of honour and power deſtined 
for him in a future world, all his diſcourſes, 
and his whole conduct, are perfectly natural. 
For the joy that was ſet before him (Heb. xii. 
2) he endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame of 
that ignominious death; but that he ſhould 
have done this without having had in view 
any thing that any other man ever thought 
worth purſuing, is not to be ſuppoſed of _ 
or of any man, 

Let all theſe es be duly 8 
dered, the obſcure birth, and mean occupa- 
tion, of Jeſus, in a diſtant and deſpiſed coun- 
try; his high pretenſions to be the Jewiſh 


Mieſſiah, without any aſſumption of kingly 
power, univerſally deemed to be moſt eſſen- 


tial to that character; his claim to a king- 


dom, 
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dom, though not of this world, and to the 
power of railing the dead and judging the 
world, when he had nothing but the certain 
ptoſpect of a violent death before. him ; his 
undertaking to overthrow all the religions ot 
the heathen world, firmly attached as the ſe- 
veral nations were to them, religions which 
had kept their ground from time immemorial, 
not withſtanding a long period now boaſted of 
as the moſt enlightened of any till the pre- 
ſent, when there had not been from the 
beginning of the world an example of any 
nation voluntarily changing their religion; 
his holding out to his diſciples nothing but 
perſecution in this world, and happineſs in \ 
another ; his having no ſecrets; his diſcover- 
ing no anxiety about the evidences of his di- 
vine miſſion, joined with his calm good-ſenſe, 
his exalted piety, his general benevolence, 
and the ſtrong affection he always ſhewed to 
his friends and followers ;—let all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, I ſay, be conſidered, and, with- 
out attending to his miracles, and his ſucceſs, 
it muſt ſurely be thought impoſſible that this 
man could have been an impoſtor, and meant 
to deceive the world. This internal evidence 
added to the external, on which I have al- 

| | ready 
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ready enlarged, viz. from miracles, and pro- 


pbery, muſt be abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy 


any reaſonable and candid inquirer, with re- 
ſpect to the truth of Chriſtianity, and of re- 
vealed religion in general, 


$43: 1 
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DISCOURSE XIII. 


The Moral Influence of Chriſtian Prin- 
| | ciples. e 


If ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do 
them. Joux xiii. 17. 


I's the Diſcourſes which I have already de- 
livered on the ſubje& of the evidences of re 
vealed religion, I firſt endeavoured to ſhe the 
value of religion in general, then the ſuperior 
value of revealed religion, compared with that 
which is called natural. After this I gave 
you a view of the ſtate of the heathen world 
with reſpect to religion, and to philoſophy 
alſo as connected with religion; and the great 
ſuperiority of the ſyſtem of Moſes, which has 

been molt objected to by unbelievers, in both 
thoſe reſpects. I then proceeded to explain 
the direct, or external, evidence of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian religions, from miracles, and 
from prophecy ; and in the laſt place, as a 


my 
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part of the internal evidence, I ſhewed, from 
the circumſtances of the hiſtory of Jeſus, 
the impoſſibility of his having been an im- 
poſtor. | 

Having thus finiſhed the argumentative 
part of my undertaking, I now proceed to 
conclude the whole with ſome obſervations of 
a praclical nature, 

1. If revealed religion be true, it muſt be 
of great importance, and demand our cloſeſt 
attention, It may well, indeed, be preſumed, 
that if the divine Being, the great Author of 
univerſal nature, has interpoſed in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner as has been repreſented, 
in a ſcheme commencing with our firſt pa- 
rents, carried on through the diſpenſation of 


Moſes, continued by Jeſus Chriſt, and to be - 


reſumed at his ſecond coming, the obje& muſt 
be ſomething of the greateſt importance to 
the duty and the happineſs of man; and it 
cannot be without hazard to ourſelves if we 
negle& and reject it. | 

The moſt intereſting article in the ſcheme 
of revelation: is the doctrine of a future late. 
And ſurely, if there really be a future ſtate 
for man, if it be of much longer continuance 
than the 2 eſpecially if it is to laſt for 


ever, 
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ever, and if our well being in that ſtate will 
depend on our behaviour in this, it behoves us 
to pay much more attention to it, than to any 
thing in this ſhort and tranſitory life. Did 
any perſon now living in this country certainly 
know that he muſt ſoon leave it, and go to 
another, for example to France, where he 
had the proſpect of ſucceeding to a large eſ- 
tate, would he not be thinking of his voyage, 
and making preparations for it? Would he 
not be learning the French language, and en- 
deavouring in every other way to provide for 
his enjoyment of life in that diſtant country ? 
And would a man be commended for his-pru- 
dence in this caſe, and blamed for ſuperſtition 
and folly in another caſe exactly ſimilar to it? 
Or would you not think a man inſane Who 
ſhould forget a journey he was upon, and take 
up with his inn; and not think it reaſonable 
that a man who believes he. is travelling to- 
wards an eternal world, ſhould have his at- 
tention fixed upon it, and make light of any ' 
inconvenience he met with in his way thi» 
ther? | * 
Surely, then, it becomes Chriſtians, who 
profeſs themſelves to be pilgrims and firangers 
here, and citizens of heaven, to be thinking of 
their 
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their proper country, and preparing for their 
remove to it. 

Men of the world naturally ſay, let us cat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. This is the 
great burden of the ſong with all the heathen - 


poets, But the Chriſtian as naturally ſays 
with the apoſtle Paul, Phil. iv. 5, Let your 


moderation be known unto all men, the Lord is 


at hand. 

To uſe one example more. If you knew 
that any particular child would die at a cer- 
tain age, as at ten or twelve, you would 
adapt his education, and your whole treatment 
of him, accordingly, and not trouble him with 
making him learn things which he would have 
no occaſion for till he was a man. But hop- 


ing and expecting that your children will 


grow to man's eſtate, you reaſonably endea- 
your to qualify them for it, and would be uni- 


verſally blamed if you did not. 


Let us, then, believing that we are born 
for immortality, overlook the tranſitory en- 
joyments and purſuits of this uncertain life, 


and, inſtead of laying up (Matt, vi. 19) frea- 


fures on earth, where moth and ruſt corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and ſteal, lay 
up treaſures m heaven, where none of theſe 

| inconveniencies 


inconveniencies happen, and where-our trea- 
ſure is, there let our hearts be alſo. + 
2. If a life of virtue will alone enſure our 
happineſs hereafter, and vice our miſery, . it 
certainly follows, that virtue is our greateſt 
good, and vice our greateſt evil, Conſequent- 
ly, our principal endeavour ; through life 
ſhould be the improvement of our moral eha- 
racter, to reſtrain every propenſity to the ir- 
regular indulgence of our appetites and paſ- 
ſions, to cultivate every generous ſentiment of 
equity and humanity to our fellow- creatures, 
and habitual piety to God. Every thing elſe 
ſhould in reaſon be made ſubſervient to this 
one great end of human life,” To be rich, or 
to be poor, to be maſter, or to be ſervant, to 
be healthy or diſeaſed, are mere trifles, and 
; wholly inſignificant, compared with acting our 
part in life well, whatever that part be, that 
of a king or of a beggar, becauſe it 1s upon 
our acting the part aſſigned us well, and not 
at all upon the nature or comparative dignity 
of it, that our future well-being will depend. 
3. In ſuch a world as this, in which it 


has pleaſed divine Providence, and no doubt, 
with the greateſt wiſdom, to place us, a ſtate 


/ 
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of trial and of diſcipline, a ſtate in which 
8 to vice and exceſs of every kind 
* xe continually before us, conſtant vigilance, 


we # FF af the moſt ſtrenuous exertions, are abſolute- 


y neceſſary. In youth the love of pleaſure, 
in more advanced years objects of ambition and 
avarice, have ſtrong charms for men; and the 
love of theſe things cannot be kept within 
due bounds without the moſt unremitted' at- 
tention, till a habit of moderation and felf- 
government be acquired and confirmed. This 
habit once formed not only takes away all 
pain of reſtraint, but converts our duty into 
pleaſure. But, then, ſuch powerful habits as 
theſe are not acquired without much reflee- 
tion and exerciſe. Reſtraint of any kind (and 
all virtue, at firſt, is ſuch) is neceſſarily pain- 
ful, arid therefore will not be ſubmitted to 
without ſome ſtrong counteracting principle, 
without a principle of ſubmiſſion to ſome au- 
thority, as that of a parent, of a magiſtrate, 
of conſcience, or of God. This, as I ſhewed 
you, is the moſt certain and the moſt power- 
ful of all, and it is no where ſo clearly aſcer- 
tained as in revelation. There we learn, in the 
moſt intelligible wg what it is that the 
"Jo * - Lord 


WE 
* 
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Lord our God requires of us, in order to live 


and to die in his fayour, fo as to ſecure a by | 


py immortality. 

Do not deceive. yourſelyes by imagining 
that this great prize, of eternal life, is to be 
attained without exertion and labour, Advan- 
tages far inferior to this are never ſecured 
without them; and can we expect that the 


greateſt of all goods ſhould be obtained ſo 


eaſily ! Chriſtianity is, no doubt, the ſame 
thing now that it was in the time of Chriſt 
and the apoſtles; and he ſaid (Matt. x. 37), 
He that loveth father or mother, ſon or daugh- 
ter, wife or friend, more than me, is not worthy 
of me ; and he that taketh not up his croſs and 
Jolloweth me is not worthy of me. The apoſtle 
Paul frequently compares the life of a Chriſ- 


tian to a ſtate of warfare, as. when he ex- 
horts Chriſtians, Tim. vi. 12, to fight the gaed 


fight of faith ; and Eph. vi. 11, £0 put on the 
whole armour of God. He alſo compares it to 
a race, as when he lays, I Cor, ix. 14, ſo run 
iii. 14) the prize of the high calling of God in 
Chrift Jeſus. Now both the tate of warfare, 
and the exerciſes of running and wreſtling, as 


EI in the Grecian games, to wbich the 


Aa »poltle / |. 
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apoſtle alludes, required great preparation be 
fore the ' conteſt, and great exertion in the 
courſe of it. 

If we be Chriſtians in earneſt, we muſt 
have the advantages of Chriſtianity, and the 
proſpect of its rewards in a future ſtate, fo 
much at heart, that we ſhall prefer them to 
every other conſideration, to every thing in 
life, and to life itſelf, I do not ſay that they 
who cannot do this are no Chriſtians, or are 
to be numbered with the wicked, and con- 
ſigned to future puniſhment ; but they can- 
not have any juſt claim to thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
rewards of Chriſtianity, which are promiſed 
to thoſe who are ſaid to have overcome the 
world, which implies a contending with great 
"difficulties, and of whom it is ſaid (Rev, iii, 
21) that they ſhall' fit down with Chrift on his 
throne, as he alſo overcame, and is ſat down 
with his Father on his throne. In the houſe of 
God, the kingdom of heaven, there are many 
manſions, and the: choiceſt are reſerved for 
thoſe who (Acts iv. 22) through much tri- 
bulation enter into the kingdom of God, But as 
we do not content ourſelves with low attain- 
ments in this world when higher are within 
our re; let the ſame ambition auimate us 

1 with 
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with reſpe& to things of ſtill more a in 
another world. | Ws. 

As there are all varieties oof cnn in 
men, and all gradations in every character, 
in this world, there will, no doubt, be a cor- 
reſponding diſtribution of rewards and puniſh» 
ments in a future ſtate, though in a general 
way of ſpeaking, and in the ſcriptures, men 
are uſually divided into two claſſes, the righ- 
teous and the wicked. For the Judge of all 
the earth will, no doubt, do that which is 
right; and if ſo, there muſt be as great ava» 
riety of ſituations in the future world, as there 
are of characters and deſerts of men in this, 
though we may not be able to form any idea, 
or conjecture, in What manner this will, or 
can, be effefted, ' 10 

It may, indeed, be ſaid, * with 3 
that if we love virtue at all, ſo as to be juſtly 
entitled to the character of virtuous and conſei- 
entious men, we ſhall ſet no bounds to our love 
of it. For if, in any caſe, we give other ob- 
jects and purſuits a preference to it, it is only 
in ſome caſes, and not univerſally, that we 
are diſpoſed to act the conſcientious and up- 
right part; whereas God requires that we 
ſhould give him our whole hearts, we muſt _ 
Aaz (Matt, 
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(Matt. xxii. 37) love the Lord our God, with 
all the heart, with all the ſoul, and all the 
mind, that is, we muſt be wholly devoted to 
His will, in doing and in ſuffering, in life 
and in death. The apoſtle James obſerves 
(chap: ii. 10) that ge who heeps the whole 
law, but offents in one point, is guilty of all. It 
there be any caſe in which a man wilfully 
-and habitually offends, he certainly wants the 
proper principle of obedience, that is, a juſt 
reſpect for the divine authority, which would 
lead to an uniform and invariable regard to 
the laws of God. This is a proof that there 
is ſome vicious propenſity, to which, in his 
mind, every thing elſe will give way; and 
that, had he had as ſtrong a propenſity to 
any other gratification or purſuit, he would 
have been equally regardleſs of the authority 
of God in that caſe alſo, For he only obeys 
the laws of God, and the dictates of con- 
ſcience, when he feels no ſtrong ue | 
to tratſgreſs them, 

In this caſe no perſon can properly be hid 
to be a ſervant of God, or of righteouſne/s,, but 
only a ſlave to his own favourite appetite or 
paſſion. But we cannot ſerve God and mam- 
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In the preſent ſtate of things, ſuch as we 
cannot doubt is the beſt for a ſtate of trial 
and diſcipline, a theatre on which to form 
great and excellent characters, a proper Chriſ- 
tian temper is neceſſarily a difficult attain - 
ment. To form a truly great character there 
muſt be many difficulties to ſtruggle with, 
evils of all kinds, moral as well as natural. 
For how could the greater virtues of forbear- 
ance, doing good againſt evil, reſignation, and 
truſt in God, be formed, but in a world in 
which men ſhould be expoſed to injuries of 
every kind. Not only could not real virtue 
be tried, and conſequently &nawn, but it could 
not even be formed, or exiſt, in other circum- 
ſtances. And ſurely the character in which 
the virtues above mentioned exiſt is greatly 
ſuperior to that of the generality of the world; 
who, not comprehending its nature-or value, | 


will under-rate and deſpiſe it. With them 


what is commonly called a high ſpirit, and a 
promptueſs to revenge injuries, will be more 
admired and cultivated than a diſpoſition to 
pity and befriend the injurious perſon, which 
will be reckoned tame, and deſpicable; though 
certainly it muſt appear, on a little conſidera- 
tion, that the latter is more truly magnani- 

A a 3 mous, 


world which fills private life with quarrels, 
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mous, implying a greater command of paſ- 
fion, and ſuperior reflection. It is no leſs 
evident that it is this prevailing ſpirit of the 


and which, entering into courts, fills the 


world with wars, the ſource of unſpeakable 
miſery; whereas a truly Chriſtian temper, a 
humble, meek, and benevolent diſpoſition, 


would make the intercourſe of individuals, and 
of nations, the ſource of peace and of happi- 


neſs. 


It is, however, no ſmall attainment to get 


above the cenſure and contempt of perſons 


whoſe minds are in a lower and more de- 
graded ſtate than our own, when they are 
the great majority of the world we live in, 
and are likely to continue ſo, In this ſtate of 


things great exertion of mind is requiſite ſo 


far to overcome the world, as to poſſeſs our 
own minds in peace and joy. It can only be 


done by looking habitually towards a ſtate in 


which a truer judgment of charaQters will be 
formed, and in which thoſe who are really 
ſuperior here will be advanced to that ſtate 


of conſideration and reſpect to which they 


are entitled. 
The real difference between a merely nomi- 
. | nal 


* * 
1 
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nal believer and an unbeliever is very ſmall, 
and of little conſequence, compared to the dif- 

ference between the merely nominal and the 
real Chriſtian, What are the generality of 
Chriſtians, in what are called Chriſtian coun» 
tries? They are, in fact, perſons who mind 
nothing but their buſineſs, or their pleaſure, 
without giving any attention to the principles 
of Chriſtianity at all. It is by no means the 
ſubje& of their daily thoughts, it ſupplies no 
motives to their actions, it contributes nothing 
to moderate their joys, or to alleviate their 
ſorrows. It neither enables them to bear the 
troubles of life, nor does it give them any ſolid 
hope in death. Whereas the real Chriſtian, 
as the apoſtle ſays, Rom. xii. 15, rejoices as 
though he rejoiced not, and weeps as though he 
wept not, becauſe the faſhion of this world paſſs 
eth away, and the Lord is at hand, He is 
ever looking, Tit. ii. 13, to that bleſſed hope, ' 
even the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and his Saviour Chriſt, and has peace and joy 


in believing, 
4. Chriſtianity is leſs to be conſidered as a 


ſyſtem of opinions, than a rule of life, But 
of what ſignification is a rule, if it be not 
- complied with? All the doctrines of Chriſ- 
is © 73 tianity 


Which are no other than the well known du- 


Which raiſes the heart and affections above 
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tianity have for their object Chriſtian morals, 


ties of life; and the advantage we derive from 


this religion is, that the principles of it aſſiſt 


us in maintaining that ſteady regard to the 
providence and moral government of God, 
and to a future ſtate, which facilitates and en- 


' Tyres the practice of thoſe duties; inſpiring 


greater piety towards God, greater benevo- 
lence to man, and that heavenly-mindedneſs 


thoſe mean and low purſuits which are the 
ſource of almoſt all vices. But Chriſtian prin- 


Ciples not reflected upon, or attended to, cant» 
not be accompanied with any advantage of 


this kiod; and better, ſurely, were it to make 


no profeſſion of any principles, than to live 


without a due regard to them. Better, there- 
fore, were it for any perſon to be an unbe- 
liever in Chriſtianity, than to be a Chriſtian, 
and live as if he had not been one, He deprives 
himſelf of all apology or excuſe, for his bad 
conduct. And it would, I fear, be happy for 


. thouſands of profeſſing Chriſtians, if they had 
been born and lived among heathens. 


We cannoc too much impreſs upon our 
minds, that religion of any kind, is only a 


means 


means to a certain end, and that this end is 
good conduct in life, Conſequently, if this 
end be not attained, we not only loſe the ad- 
vantage of the means, or inſtrument, of which 
we were poſſeſſed, but are chargeable with the 
guilt of ſuch negleQ, are guilty of an ungrate- 
ful contempt of the means that were afforded 
us for the greateſt and beſt of purpoſes; and 
can we expect that this will go unpuniſhed ? 
The guilt of unbe/ief does not conſiſt in mere 
diſbelieving. For opinions of any kind, as 
ſuch, bear no relation to criminaluy, but in 
refuſing to conſider with due ſeriouſneſs and 
impartiality the evidence of Chriſtianity that - 
is laid before men; that refuſal ariſing from, 
and implying, ſome vicious prejudice, or im- 
proper bias. And if, in any particular cafe 
(and I doubt not there are ſuch), this refuſal 
does not ariſe from any vicious prejudice, there 
is nothing to blame in ſuch refuſal, If, for 
example, any perſon had no acceſs to the 
ſcriptures, by which he might have had the 
means of better information, and he was re- 
quired to believe, as what was contained in 
them, things that he found it abſolutely im- 
poſſible for him to believe, as that bread and | 
wine were fleſh and blood, or any thing elſe * 
that 


| that appeared to him equally impoſſible, he 


religion is unqueſtionably from God; 


« 
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muſt of neceſſity either be an unbeliever, or 


give vp all pretence to common ſenſe, 


No perſon, however, can be wholly inno- 
cent who does not weigh the difficulties of 
believing with thoſe of unbelief, Whatever 
difficulties any perſon finds, or are thrown in 


his way, he ſhould conſider the general evi- 
dence of the great facts on which Chriſtianity 


is founded; and if that be ſufficient, he may 


de fatisfied that, though he catinot for the pre- 
ent account for ſome particular appearances, 


or repreſentations, the difficulties occaſioned 


by this circumſtance cannot be inſuperable 


ſince all truths are conſiſtent with one ano- 
ther, If it appear, from indiſputable hiſtori- 


cal evidence, that Chriſt wrought real mira- 


cles, if he died, and roſe from the dead, his 
and 
then all the abſurdities charged upon his doc- 


trine muſt have ariſen from ſome miſconcep- 
tion, or miſrepreſentation, though we may 
not be able to trace it. But it is no uncom- 


mon thing for a difficulty which appears in- 


ſuperable to day, to be cleared up to-morrow, 
as we ſee in many caſes. , 


The principles of Chriſtianity, however, 
| | may 
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may be, and no doubt are, of great uſe when 
they are not explicitly attended to. They have 
been the means of eſtabliſhing ſuch maxims 


ral and filent operation of example, than by 
direct inſtruction; ſo that unbelievers, born 
of Chriſtian parents, and living in a Chriſtian 
country, may be, in a manner, half Chriſtians, 
without their knowing it. Alſo mere nomi- 


nal Chriſtians are, no doubt, often reſtrained 


from vices and” irregularities forbidden by 
Chriſtianity, without their being aware that 
the reſtraint comes originally from that quar- 
ter; having acquired habits of decent and pro- 
per conduct, which operate mechanically, and 
without any explicit regard to Chriſtian prin- 

ciples, though originally derived from them. 
There are, alſo, all degrees of the influence of 
Chriſtian principles, from the exalted charac- 
ter of Chriſt and the apoſtles, and many 
others in every age, who had no other object 
of attention, and all whoſe thoughts, ſenti- 
ments, words, and actions, were under the 
conſtant influence of them, who lived as the 
apoſtle ſaid, as if conftantly ſeeing things inviſible, 
Heb. xi. 27; by faith and not by fight, 2 Cor. 
v. 71 
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and habits in parents, as are afterwards com- 
municated to their poſterity, more by the natu- 
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and conduct. It is to hit that the generality 


neral, Matt. vii. 6, By zheir Fruits ye ſhall 
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v. 7 as if the great ſcenes of the future world 
were preſent to them: there is a great differ - 


_ ence, I ſay, between ſuch Chriſtians as theſe, 


and thoſe of the loweſt order, who may, in- 
deed, have read the ſcriptures, or part of them, 
and who retain ſome knowledge of them, and 


Who entertain no doubt of their truth, but in 


their general conduct they give no explicit at - 


| tention to them, Nevertheleſs the knowledge 


they have acquired has left ſome favourable 
impreſſions on their minds, ſome latent fear of 
God, and reſpect to his providence, and a 
world to come, which prevents the commiſ- 
fion of great crimes, and leads to an uniform- 
ly better conduct than they would m 
have been capable of. 

5. If we have any value for our religion, 
thinking it to be an uſeful inſtitution, and 
wiſh well to our fellow - creatures, to whom 
we are therefore deſirous to recommend it, 
we ſhould be particularly careful to exhibit it 
to proper advantage, in our own diſpoſitions 


of mankind, inattentive to reaſoning, will look, 
and not unjuſtly. Our Saviour himſelf ſaid 
of pretenders to prophecy, and of men in ge- 


know 


* 


| #now them, Indeed, as the only end of good 
principles is good practice, if the latter be not 
apparent, the former will not be inferred, 
On this account we muſt not confine our re- 
ligion to our cloſets, but carry it with us into 
life, and, in the buſineſs and buſtle of it, diſ- 
cover that ſuperior meekneſs, benevolence, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, which Chriſtian princi- 
ples tend to inſpire, We ſhould, in all re- 
ſpects, ſhew a greater command of our paſ- 
ſions, and a greater freedom from the influ- 
ence of a love of ſenſual pleaſure, of ambition, 
and avarice, and from all thoſe vices which 
_ ariſe from an exceſſive love of the world, and 
the things of it, to which a regard to heaven 
and heavenly things (on which alone our beſt 
affections ought to be ſet) naturally leads. 
When this is done, but not before, the 
world in general will have an opportunity of 
perceiving the real effect of Chriſtian princi- 
ples; and if they be not properly influenced 
by it, the blame will not be ours, There can 
be no doubt but that, though on ſome the 
faireſt and moſt advantageous exhibition of 
Chriſtian conduct may have an unfavourable 
effect, ſince, as our Saviour obſerved, there 
ate thoſe who (John iii. 19) u, darkneſs 
| I rather 
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rather than light, and that the or/d, which 
Joves iti own” (xv. 9), will hate his diſciples 
becauſe they are not of the world, this will be 
the caſe only with thoſe whoſe hearts are 
greatly corrupted, On others the effect muſt 
be favourable. | As be ſays (Matt. v. 6), 
that uben our hight: ſbines before men they 


would ſer ' the good works of his diſciples, and 
glorify bis Father' who is in heaven. What he 


meant by g/orifying God, we clearly fee from 
his ſaying on another occaſion (John xv. 8), 
then is my Father glorified when ye bring forth 
much fruit, that is, fruits of. righteouſneſs, 
which the apoſtle alſo ſays (Phil. i. 1 1) a are 


to the praiſe and glory of God. 


But, on the other hand, if, in the bels 


tenor of men's lives, there does not appear to 


be any difference between the Chriſtian and 


the man of the world, how can thoſe who 


have no other means of judging, or who will 


not have recourſe: to any other, ſuppoſe that 
there is any advantage in the principles of 
the one more than in thoſe of the other? If 


the nominal Chriſtian behave juſt like other 
men, if he puts as little reſtraint upon him- 
ſelf. in indulgences of any kind; if he be as 


ambitious, as avaricious, and as revengeful, 


when 


8 
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when provoked ; if he appear to have no 


greater regard to God, or love to mankind ; 


ſhewing itſelf, as it naturally will, in acts of 


kindneſs, generoſity, and mercy; if the 


Chriſtian appear to be, in all reſpects, as 
much attached to the world, and the things 


of it, as other men are, they will naturally 


ſay, that all his pretences to a belief in a fu- 
ture world, a world prepared for the righte= 


ous only, are vain, when it is evident, from 


his conduct, that this world has as full poſs 
 ſeflion of his heart as it has of thoſe of other 


men. 

By thig conduct, not becoming, and adorn- 
ing, but diſgracing, his profeſſion, the nomi- 
nal Chriſtian incurs the woe pronounced by 
our Saviour (Matt. xviii. 7), It muſt needs be 
that offences come, but woe to the man by whom 
they come. By this means we not only loſe 
the benefit of Chriſtian principles ourſelves, 
but, by giving others an, unfavourable opi- 
nion of Chriſtianity, we indiſpoſe them to the 
reception of it, and conſequently deprive them 


of the benefit of it. Inſtead of being preach- 
ers of the goſpel, as every. Chriſtian in ſome _ 
ſenſe or other 6ught to be, and which every 
Chriſtian may be, at leaſt by his example, A | 


perſon 


# 
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perſon Si eee but 


2 vicious man, is in fact a preacher of iuſide- 
lity, and does every thing that is in his pow+ 


. er to unchriſtianize the world. On this ac- 


count there was great uſe in the ſtrict diſei- 


pline of the primitive church, which rejected 


all ſuch perſons from their communion. 
Vicious men were to them as heathen men 
and publicans, Being excluded from all con- 


nection with Chriſtians, and being known to 


be ſo, the cauſe of Chriſtianity did not ſuffer 


dy their miſconduR®, 


6. 14 


9 It has been unfortunate for the cauſe of Chriflanity | 
that eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, like the civil, is, in a great 
meaſure, an exhibition of vices, and of miſery. For theſe 
things are always moſt prominent, and catch the atten- 
tion of the generality of obſervers; while the beneficial 
eſſecs of religious, as well as of civil inſtitutions, are 
much leſs conſpicuous. The meck, the humble, and the 
heavenly-minded, though the benevolent among Chriſ- 
tiam, attract little attention, and therefore make no figure 
in the eye of an hiſtorian, Beſides, in all caſcs, virtue is 
more common than vice; and on this account the latter 
attracts more attention, The former is like the gentle 
rain, or dew, which, though it does infinite good, yet, 
decauſe it is common, is not ſo much noticed, as the de - 
ſtructive ſtorm or hurricane, which tears up every thing 
before it, and lays a whole country waſte. 


Wealth 
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6. It will be inquired by what means the 
influence of the * can be n 


ai, ut n 
cannot, therefore, be thought extraordinary, if this was 
the effect of wealth and power in the biſhops of che 
greater ſees, and it is the conduct of theſe men about 
which eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is moſt converſant ; while the 
poor, the humble, and laborious teachers of Chriſtianity, 
and their hearers in lower life, who were really inſluene- 
ed by its ſpirit, and laid themſelves out to do good, hops; 
ing for no reward but in heaven, paſſed unnoticed, ; |. 

Occaſions, however, have frequently occurred, which 
drew out theſe men, and their principles, into public 
view. I mean ſeaſons of perſecution ; and then it might 
be ſeen what the power of Chriſtian principles really is. 
And when it is conſidered what numbers of Chriſtians 
have ſuffered for their religion, in the heathen, the Pa- 
pal, and even proteſtant, perſecutions, what torture ma- 
ny of them endured, and, what is much more trying, of 
how long continuance were the ſufferings of many of 
them, in priſons and dungeons, where they lingered out 
their lives deſtitute of every comfort, when liberty, life, 
honour, and wealth, would have been the- reward of a 
ſimple renunciation of their faith, it will be evident that 
there is in Chriſtianity ſomething that has great power 
over the hearts and lives of men. 

| But the arineigal e e be ho de = 
hiſtoties af perſecutions. is not. the greatnefs, or the dum, 
tion of the ſufferings of the martyrs, but the temper of 
n they ſuffered ; their piety, their pati- 

Bb ence, 


of dy what means'a due attention to Chriſ- 
tian printiples can be-beſt ſecured. | I anſwer, 
the principal means to effect this great pur- 
poſe, and one that will naturally lead to every 
other, is a familiar acquaintance with the 
ſcriptures. The zealous Chriſtian will make 
d books Has conſtant companions. With 
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enge, ie Ani tr ebes nee mes dme 
from the ſpirit of revenge, and the good will which they | 
ſhtwed even to their enemies and perfecutors, This is 
an attainment of a truly extraordinary nature, which it 
1 is in vain that we look for among the heathers, This is 
; ot the diſpoſition with which the North Ametican In- | 
dim bears his torture. 
Should perſecution again ariſe, Chriſtian principtesteing 
the fame that they ever were, would, I doubt not, pro- 
duet as greit and as extenſive effect. But I am fur from 
wiſhing for an experiment of this kind. We are direct- 
ed not to court, but to ſhun perſerution, if we can do it 
with integtity and honour, from which, however, we ure 
never to ſwerve. And perhaps Chriſtian principles un- 
dengo a trial no lefs ſevere in proſperity than in adverſity, 
n i commonly ſaid, and with truth, that if adverſity Has 
dein ts thouſands, proſperity has ſhin its ten thouſands, 
A ſeaſon of perſecution forets an attention to 'Chriftian 
principles, and unites numbers in the ſame caufe; but in 
proſperity we muſt of bur own accord, and without any 
externd! impulſe, give attention to Chriſtian principles; 
#$ n this the obtrufion of worldly objecti too often pre- 
| the 
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the pious Plalmiſt ( Pſalm i. 2) hit delight 
will be in the law of the Lord, and in bu aw 
will he meditate day and nigbt. 

Be aſſured that in reading the ae 
ever ſo often, you will always ſind ſomething 
new and intereſting. Many difficulties. you 
will, no doubt, meet with, as may be expect · 
ed in books of ſuch great antiquity, written 
many of them in a language which is but 
imperfectly underſtood, and abounding with 
allufions to cuſtoms with which we in this 
part of the world are un 
which, being in many reſpects the reverſe of 
ours, will of courſe appear unnatural. But 
new light is thrown upon things of this na- 
ture every day, Many difficulties are already 
cleared up in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
and in the mean time every thing of this na- 
ture may be ſafely neglected, or referred to 


farther conſideration, eſpecially. if you read 


for the purpoſe of moral improvement, the 
greateſt part of the Bible being perfectly in- 
telligible to every capacity, and in the higheſt 
degree uſeful and edifying. 

A familiar acquaintance with the 3 


God and his moral government. It will 
Bb 2 continually 


acquainted, and | 


will preſerve upon the mind a lively ſenſe o 
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continually bring into view, and give you an 
habit of contemplating, the great plan of 
providence, reſpectiug the deſigns of God in 
the creation of man, and his ultimate deſti- 
nation. Vou will by this means have a 
clearer vie w of the divine wiſdom and good - 
neſs in the government of the world, even 
in the moſt calamitous events, as in the cor - 


ruption of true religion, as well as in the re- 


formation of it. You will perceive ſigns of 
order in the preſent ſeemingly diſordered 
ſtate of things, and will rejoice in the pro- 
ſpect of the glorious completion of the 
ſcheme, in univerſal virtue and univerſal 
happineſs. Such views of things as theſe, 
which will be perpetually ſuggeſted by the 


reading of the ſcriptures, have the greateſt 


tendency to ennoble and enlarge the mind, 
to raiſe our thoughts and affections above the 
low purſuits which wholly occupy and dif- 
tract the minds of the bulk of mankind; they 


will infpire a moſt delightful ſerenity in the 
midſt of the cares and troubles of life, and 


impart a joy which the world can neither grve 


nor take away. 


By the frequent reading of the ſerptare 
| we 
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we ſhall be unavoidably led to the exerciſes 
of meditation, conſtant watchfulneſs, and 
prayer, and every other means of virtuous 
improvement, whatever has any tendency 
to repreſs what is vicious and defective, and 
promote what is moſt eh in ehe buman 
character. „ een 
The ſtudy of the Wente wbiew cons 
tain the hiſtory of the tranſactions of God 
with men, and which furniſh topics of ' diſs 
cuſſion proper for the exerciſe-of the greateſt 
genius, is equally intereſting to the loweſt 
and the moſt improved'of the human race; 
Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe reputation as a phi- 
loſopher ſtands higher than that of any other 
man, devoted almoſt the whole of his time 
after he was turned forty (and lived to the 
age of eighty-four) to theology: and from 
my perſonal knowledge I can ſay that ſome 
perſons now living, and lately living in 
England, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed them» 
ſelves, in mathematical and philoſophical 
purſuits, declared that, as they advanced in 
life, they had the moſt ſatisfaction in theolo- 
gical ones. Nor can this be thought extra- 
Pens hai when it is conſidered that theſe ate 
| ſubjects 
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ſubjefts-of / infinitely more moment than any 
others to rational beings, born for immorts- 

lity,' - + | 
Ky us then, my Chriſtian brethren, what- 
ever be our ſituation or employment in life, 
whether our purſuits relate to agriculture, 


manufactures, commerce, natural philoſophy, 
odr any of the learned profeſſious; though 
we ſhould be employed in the more immedi - 


ate ſervice of the public, in any ciyil, or mi- 
litary capacity, lot us not forget that we are 
men and Chriſtians, and, without neglecting 
the iramediate and neceſlary buſineſs of this 
life, attend chiefly to what is of infinitely 
more importance, viz. our deſtination to ano- 
ther ; and, accordingly, be ſolicitous to act 
ſuch a part, and to cultivate ſuch habits, as 
will be our beſt preparation for it ; that 
whenever we come to dic, the great buſineſs 
of life may be done, and we may be like ſer- 
vants conſtantly looking for the return of 
their lord, that when he ſball return, and 
take an account of his ſervants, wwe may be 


 Jawnd of him, a8 the apoſtle ſays, 2 Pet. iii. 14, - 


without ſpot and blameleſs, and not be aſhamed 
oma but at the great day, 
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emphatically ſo called, before the conſidera- 
tion of which every thing elſe ſhould vaniſh 
life a ſhadow, we may hear the joyful ſen- 
| tence, Matt. xxv. 21, Well done, good and 
faithful ſervants, enter ye mio the joy of your 
Lord. , 


THE END. | 
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